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INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. IvT has been the fortune of the 7vachiniae to provoke Divergent 


a singular diversity of judgments. Dissen and Bergk refer the }2"°. 


play to a period when the powers of Sophocles were not yet eis 
fully matured’. Bernhardy regards it as a mediocre produc- of jwdaing 


tion of declining age”. Schlegel, in his Lectures on Dramatic #* "shty- 
Literature, goes further still; he pronounces the piece unworthy 
of its reputed author, and wishes that the responsibility for it 
could be transferred from Sophocles to some feebler contempo- 
rary,—his son, for instance, the ‘frigid’ Iophon*®. Yet there has 
never been a lack of more favourable estimates. In the very 
year when Schlegel was lecturing at Vienna (1808), Boeckh 
pointed out the strong family likeness between this and the 
other six plays*; A. Jacob made a direct reply to Schlegel’s 
censures’; and Godfrey Hermann said that, whatever faults the 
work might have, at any rate both the spirit and the diction 


1 Dissen, Kleine Schriften, p. 343; Bergk, De Sophoclis Arte, p. 26. 

2 Bernhardy, Gk Lit. 11. pt ii. p. 375: ‘ein mit massiger Kunst angelegtes und 
matt durchgefiihrtes Werk aus spatem Lebensalter.’ 

3 A, W. Schlegel, Zect. vu. All that he says of the Zvachinzae is contained in one 
short paragraph, and the grounds of the condemnation are indicated only in vague 
terms. ‘There is much both in the structure and plan, and in the style of the piece, 
calculated to excite suspicion.’ ‘Many critics have remarked that the introductory 
soliloquy of Deianeira, which is wholly uncalled-for, is very unlike the general 
character of Sophocles’ prologues.’ ‘Although this poet’s usual rules of art are ob- 
served on the whole, yet it is very superficially; nowhere can we discern in it the 
profound mind of Sophocles.’ 

With regard to the prologue—the only passage which Schlegel specifies—some 
remarks will be found below, § 22. 

4 A. Boeckh, Graccae trag. princip., c. Xi. p. 137 (referring to the Aictra and the 
Trachiniae): ‘tantum cum ceteris similitudinem habent ut nefas esset de auctore 
dubitare.’ 

5 A, L. W. Jacob, Sophocleae guaestiones, vol. 1. p. 260 (1821). 
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were unmistakably those of Sophocles’. During the last half 
century, with the growth of a better aesthetic criticism in relation 
to all things Hellenic, a sense of the great beauties in the 
Trachiniae has decidedly prevailed over the tendency to ex- 
aggerate its defects; indeed, the praise bestowed upon it, in 
these latter days, has sometimes perhaps been a little too 
indiscriminate. The play is in fact an exceptionally difficult 
one to appreciate justly; and the root of the difficulty is in the 
character of the fable. A necessary prelude to the study of the 
Trachiniae is to consider the form in which the Heracles-myth 
had been developed, and the nature of the materials available 
for the dramatist. 


§ 2. The Argive legends are those which best preserve the 
primitive Dorian conception of Heracles. They are alloyed, 
indeed, with later elements, of a political origin. Thus, in order 
that the Dorian conquerors might have some hereditary title to 
the land, Heracles was made the son of Alcmena, and, through 
her, a scion of the Perseidae; Tiryns was his heritage, of which 
he had been despoiled. Again, the struggles between Argos and 
Sparta for the headship of Peloponnesus have a reflex in those 
wars which the Argive Heracles wages in Elis or Messenia. 
But, when such elements have been set aside, there remains the 
old-Dorian hero, slayer of monsters, purger of the earth, who 
triumphs over the terrors of Hades, and brings the apples of 
immortality from the garden of the Hesperides. 

We do not know exactly when the ‘twelve labours’ of 
Heracles became a definite legend. The earliest evidence for 
it is afforded by the temple of Zeus at Olympia, about 450 B.C. 
The twelve labours were there portrayed on the metopes,—six 
on those of the western front, and six on those of the eastern. 
All the twelve subjects are known from the existing remains’. 
The list agrees, in much the larger part, with twelve labours 

' G, Hermann, Preface to the Zrachiniae, p. vi: ‘Ego quidem, quomodo qui 
Sophoclem cognitum habeat, an genuina sit haec fabula dubitare possit, non video. 
Nam quae duae res in poesi maxime produnt a quo quid scriptum sit, ingenium poesis 
et dictio, eae ita sunt in hac fabula eaedem atque in ceteris, ut miraturus sim, si quis 


proferat aliquid, quod alienum ab Sophocle iudicari debeat.’ 
* The subjects of the western metopes, in order from left to right, were: (1) Nemean 
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enumerated by the Chorus in the Hercules Furens of Euripides’, 
a play of which the date may be placed about 421—416 B.C. 
Neither list knows any places, outside of Peloponnesus, except 
Crete and Thrace; nor does either list recognise any of those 
later myths in which Heracles symbolises the struggles of Argos 
with Sparta. In both lists the journey to the Hesperides has 
lost its original meaning,—the attainment of immortality,—since 
it precedes the capture of Cerberus. These are some reasons 
for thinking that a cycle of twelve labours had become fixed in 
Dorian legend long before the fifth century B.c.2. The Dorians 
of Argolis were those among whom it first took shape, as the 
scenes of the labours show. But nothing is known as to the 
form in which it first became current. 

One thing, however, is plain. Although the twelve tasks are 
more or less independent of each other, the series has the unity 
of a single idea. Heracles is the destroyer of pests on land and 
sea, the saviour of Argolis first and then the champion of 
humanity, the strong man who secures peace to the husbandman 
and an open path to the sailor: with his club and his bow, he 
goes forth against armed warriors, or monsters of superhuman 


lion: (2) Lernaean hydra: (3) Stymphalian birds: (4) Cretan bull: (5) Ceryneian 
hind: (6) Hippolyte’s girdle. 

Those of the eastern metopes were: (1) Erymanthian boar: (2) Mares of Diomedes: 
(3) Geryon: (4) Atlas and the Hesperides: (5) Augean stables: (6) Cerberus.—Treu, 
Ausgrabungen 2u Olympia, iv. c. 4: W. Copland Perry, Greek and Roman Sculpture, 
ch. xxi. pp. 225 ff. 

1 Eur. H. F. 359—429- The exploits there enumerated are:—(1) Nemean lion: 
(2) Centaurs: (3) Ceryneian hind: (4) Mares of Diomedes: (5) Cycnus: (6) Hesperides: 
(7) Sea-monsters: (8) Relieving Atlas as supporter of the heavens: (9) Hippolyté’s 
girdle: (10) Lernaean hydra: (11) Geryon: (12) Cerberus. 

No, 2 in this list, —the fight with the Centaurs at Pholoeé,—was merely an episode 
in the d@dos of the Erymanthian boar, the first subject of the eastern metopes at 
Olympia. Hence the list of Euripides has really nine 460: in common with the tem- 
ple. The three ado: peculiar to the temple are, Stymphalian birds, Cretan bull, and 
Augean stables; instead of which Euripides has, Cycnus, Sea-monsters, Relief of Atlas. 

An express mention of the number ¢we/ve, as the fixed limit to the series of d0Xox, 
occurs first in Theocr. 24. 81, dwWdexd of reAécayTs mempwpévov év Ards olkqy | wbx Oovs. 

2 Preller (Gr. Myth. 11. 186) adopts the view that the number of twelve labours had 
probably been first fixed by Peisander, in his epic‘Hpdk)ewa, czc. 650 B.C. (cp. below, 
§ 4). Wilamowitz, Eur. Heracles, vol. 1. p. 308, regards the cycle of twelve labours 
rather as the invention of some Dorian poet of Argolis,—perhaps of Mycenae,—who 
lived not later than the 8th century B.c., and of whose work no trace remains. 
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malignity, reliant on his inborn might, and conscious of a divine 
strain in his blood. This is no Achilles, no image of that 
chivalry which Aeolian legend had delineated and Ionian poetry 
adorned; no steeds, swift as the wind, bear his chariot into 
battle; no panoply of bronze, wrought by Hephaestus, flashes 
on him, ‘like the gleam of blazing fire, or of the sun as it arises’: 
in the gentle graces of human existence, in the softer human 
sympathies, he has no portion; no music of the lyre soothes 
his rest in the camp; he has never known such tears as came 
into the eyes of the young Achaean warrior, when the aged 
king of Troy, kneeling at his feet, kissed the hand that had 
slain Hector; nor has he anything of that peculiar pathos which 
is given alike to Hector and to Achilles by the dim presage of 
an early doom, the uncertain shadow which now and again flits 
across the meridian of their glory; the golden scales, lifted in 
the hand of Zeus, have never trembled with the fate of Heracles, 
for his destiny was fixed before his birth, and is inseparable 
from his origin.——that he must toil while he lives, and must live 
until his task has been accomplished. He embodies a sterner 
ideal; one in which there is less of spiritual charm and of 
flexible intelligence, but which has a moral grandeur of its own; 
we might say that relatively to the Ionian view of life it is as 
the Hebraic ideal to the Hellenic. And this ideal may rightly 
be called ‘Dorian,’ in the sense that it presumably represents a 
conception of the primitive Dorian folk, bearing a general stamp — 
which can be traced in historical expressions of the Dorian 
nature. 

That conception appears in only two other sets of legends 
besides the Argive. And these belong to near kinsmen of the 
Dorian stock, the Boeotians and the Thessalians. 

The Boeotian legends concern the birth, childhood, and 
youth of Heracles. Argive tradition claimed his manhood: 
and this claim could not be ignored. Nor was it disputed 
that he sprang from the Argive Perseidae. The Boeotians 
sought only to reconcile his Argive lineage with a belief that 
he was born at Thebes. Alcmena, his mother, is the daughter 
of Electryon, king of Mycenae: she is betrothed to her first- 
cousin Amphitryon, son of Alcaeus, king of Tiryns Amphi- 
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tryon accidentally kills his uncle, Electryon, and flies, with 
Alcmena, to Thebes. She requires him, as the condition of 
their union, to avenge her on the Taphii in western Greece, 
who have slain her brothers. He sets forth from Thebes to do 
so. Just before his triumphant return, Zeus visits Alcmena in 
his likeness, and becomes the father of Heracles. Amphitryon was 
originally a Theban hero; but the Thebans made him an Argive 
in order that they might make Heracles a Theban. The name 
‘Heracles’ is itself a proof that Argive legend was predominant 
enough to extort such a compromise. Hera was the goddess of 
the pre-Dorian Argos. The story of her hatred towards the 
Dorian Heracles expressed the hostility of her worshippers to 
the Dorian invaders. But, when the Dorians had conquered, 
their legendary champion came to be called ‘HpaxAvjs, ‘the 
glorified of Hera’; not in the sense that he had won fame by 
surmounting her persecutions, or through her final reconciliation 
to him in Olympus; but in the sense that he was the pride 
of the city which, though it had changed its earthly masters, was 
still Hera’s—the now Dorian Argos. The old story of her spite 
against him lived on in poetry, but it had lost its first meaning. 
It is recorded that an earlier name of ‘Heracles’ had been 
‘Alcaeus,’ ‘the man of might’; and traces of this lingered in 
Boeotia’. 

1 Dion Chrysost. or. 31 (p. 615 Reiske) év yoiv O7Bas "Adkalos dvdxeral ris, dy 
“Hpakréa gpacly elvar, mporepov ottrw kahoUpevov. Preller (11. p. 180) quotes the inscrip- 
tion shown in a Farnesian relief on the tripod which Amphitryon dedicated, in his 
youthful son’s name, to the Ismenian Apollo at Thebes: ’Augirptwy brép ’Adxalov 
tplrod’ ’Amé\\wvt. Sextus Empir. Adv. dogm. 3. 36 gives a like inscription, also 
connecting it with a Theban dvd@yua. Diodorus (4. 10) ascribes the change of the 
hero’s name to the Argives: ’Apyetou... Hpaxhéa mpoonybpevoay, dre bv “Hpay éoxe K)éos, 
mporepov Adkatoy kadovevov. According to the popular tradition, this change of name 
was prescribed by the Delphic oracle, when the hero went thither for purification, 
after the slaughter of his children at Thebes. (Apollod. 2. 4. 12: Aelian V. H. 2. 31.) 

*A\xetdns was probably a gentilician name, rather than a patronymic in the narrower 
sense, as Wilamowitz remarks (Eur, er. 1. p. 293), adding that ’A)xatos, the father of 
Amphitryon, ‘was not invented to explain ’AAxel6ys,’ since in that case the form would 


have been ’ANkevs. _ 

But Pindar, at any rate, seems to have been thinking of ’AXkatos, father of 
Amphitryon, when he wrote “Hpaxdéns, ceuvoy Oddos ’AXKatddy (O. 6.68). And on 
the other hand Suidas, s. v.’Adxeldns, has ’AXKéws yap mats’ Audirptwy.—A similar 
name to ’Adxatos was ’A\kaOoos, a Megarian hero analogous to Heracles. Cp. also 


“ANKE. 
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There, too, as in Argolis, the myth is blended with facts of 
local warfare; Heracles fights for Thebes against the Minyae of 
Orchomenus. But the true Dorian Heracles is seen in other 
parts of the Theban story,—as when he strangles the snakes in 
his cradle, and slays the lion of Cithaeron. His last act at 
Thebes is that which he does in the madness sent on him by 
Hera,—the slaughter of the children borne to him by Megara, 
daughter of Creon. This Theban tradition was another com- 
promise with Argive legend, which claimed his best years for 
the twelve labours’ How, then, was he to be severed from 
Thebes, the home of his youth? He must be forced to fly from 
it, as blood-guilty—the guilt being excused by Hera’s visitation. 
Further, Thebes had to account for the non-existence of Theban 
nobles claiming a direct descent from him. Therefore he slew 
his Theban children. 

Thesalim § Lastly, there are the Thessalian legends|) These belong 

legends. especially to Trachis, the chief town of Malis, and to the neigh- 
bouring region of Mount Oeta. Here, too, there is an element 
of disguised history; Heracles is the friend of Dorians; he 
works for the honour of Apollo, the god of the Thessalo-Delphic 
amphictyony; he conquers aliens, like Cycnus, or establishes 
good relations with them, as with the Trachinian king Ceyx. 
But the spirit of an older conception animates one part of the 
Thessalian legend—the hero's fiery death on the summit of 
Oeta, when Zeus receives him into heaven. The journey to the 
Hesperides was probably an older symbol of immortality attained 
after toil; but if that fable has the charm of the sunset, the legend 
of Oeta has the grandeur of the hills. 

These three cycles of myth—the Argive, the Boeotian, and 
the Thessalian—alone reveal the true old-Dorian Heracles. 
The traditions found elsewhere are either merely local, ex- 
pressing the desire of particular Dorian communities to link 
their own deeds with his name, as at Rhodes and Cos; or they 
show the influence of non-Dorian poets, who altered the original 
character of the story by interweaving it with other threads 
of folk-lore. Thus in the Trackiniae the legend of Oceta is 
combined with legends of Aetolia. We shall understand this 
process better if we consider the place of Heracles in that 
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portion of Greek literature which precedes the rise of Attic 
drama. 


§ 3. The Homeric poems contain only incidental allusions Heracles 
to Heracles, who is associated with the generation before the ™ {2° 
Trojan war. We hear that he was born at Thebes, being the poems. 
son of Zeus and Alcmena. His life-long foe, the goddess Hera, 
defrauded him of his inheritance, the lordship of Argos, by 
ensnaring Zeus into a promise that this dominion should be 
held by Eurystheus*. Heracles performed labours (de@Xoz) for 
Eurystheus, whose commands were brought by the herald 
Copreus: but only one of these tasks is specified,—viz., the 
descent in quest of ‘the dog of Hades®’ Apart from the 
‘labours’ proper, some other exploits of the hero are mentioned. 
He delivered Laomedon, the father of Priam, from the sea- 
monster («nTos) sent by the angry gods; and, when the false 
king withheld the due reward, he sacked Troy. Returning 
thence, he was driven by storms to Cos*. Further, he made war 
on Pylos, killing the Neleidae, Nestor’s brethren, and wounding 
the immortals, Hera and Hades, who opposed him*. Under his 
own roof he slew his guest Iphitus; but no motive is assigned 
by the Homeric poet. The victim’s father, Eurytus, king of 
Oechalia (in Thessaly), is not attacked or killed by Heracles ; 
he is more quietly despatched by Apollo, who is jealous of his 
skill in archery’. The Homeric weapon of Heracles is the bow ; 
there is no mention of the club. His Homeric wife is Megara, 
daughter of Creon. Finally he dies, ‘subdued by fate and by 
the wrath of Hera®’ There is no hint of his apotheosis, except 
in one passage, which clearly bewrays interpolation’. 

1 Tliad 19. 93 —136. 

2 Labours for Eurystheus, Z/. 8. 363, Od. 11. 622: Copreus, //. 15. 639: ‘the dog 
of Hades’ (first called Cerberus in Hes. 7%. 311), Z/. 8. 368. 

3 The xfiros, Z/. 20. 144—148: sack of Troy, 5. 638—642: Cos, 15. 28. 

4 War against Pylos, //. 11. 690—693: wounding of Hera and Hades, 5. 392—397. 


5 Iphitus, Od. 21. 22—30: Eurytus, 8. 223—228. 
8 The bow, J/. 5. 393, Od. 8. 225, II. 607: Megara, Od. 11. 269: Death of 
Heracles, //. 18. 117—119. 
7 Od. 11. 601—605: 
6o1 Tov Oe per’ eloevonoa Binv “Hpakdyelny, 
602 [eldwrov, atros dé per’? dbavdro.t Beto. 
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The parts of the Homeric epics in which these allusions 
occur are of various ages; and the allusions themselves are 
derived from various regions,—Argos, the western Peloponnesus, 
Boeotia, Thessaly, the Dorian colonies in Asia Minor. Several 
of the passages have a more or less intrusive air; one’, at least, 
has manifestly been adapted to the //zad from some epic in 
which Heracles was a principal figure. Speaking generally, 
we may say that in the //cad and the Odyssey the Dorian hero 
is a foreign person. 

But this negative result is not the only one which the 
Homeric notices suggest. They make us feel how difficult it 
would have been for epic poetry, working in the Homeric spirit, 
to treat the story of Heracles as a whole. His acts are too 
incoherent to derive a properly epic unity from his person,— 
such an unity as the Odyssey, for example, derives from the 
person of Odysseus. The original Dorian legend of Heracles 
had, indeed, the unity of a moral idea; but that is not enough 
for an epic. 


§ 4. Little is known of the efforts made to solve this poeti- 
cal problem. The Dorian Peisander, of Cameirus in Rhodes, is 
named as the author of an epic poem on Heracles, a Heracleia’*. 
He seems to have confined himself to the ‘labours’ which 
Heracles performed for Eurystheus; and he was the first poet, 


603 réprera é€v Oarlys kal Exec KaddAlogdupov "HByv, 

604 [maida Aids weyddo.o Kat “Hpns xpucomredidov.] 

605 dudl dé uw krayy?) vextwy jv olwvav ws, K.T.d. 
The second and third of these verses (602, 603) were rejected by Aristarchus (schol. 
on Od. 11. 385, with Dindorf’s note, ed. 1855). The fourth verse (604) seems not to 
have been read by Aristarchus, nor by the schol. on vy. 385. It is identical with 
Hes. Zheog. 952. Onomacritus, the diaskeuast in the time of Peisistratus, was 
credited with the interpolation of vv. 602, 603, acc. to schol. Vindob. 56 (quoted by 
Merry ad /oc.). Such a tradition at least suggests that the interpolation was pre- 
Alexandrian and presumably Attic. It is probably by a mere confusion that schol. 
H on 604 (af. Dindorf) speaks as if verse 604, and it alone, had been inserted by 
Onomacritus, 

1 I refer to 77. 19. 95—136, where see Leaf’s note. The episode occurs in a 
speech of Agamemnon, who, contrary to Homeric usage, quotes the very words 
spoken by the gods. Elsewhere it is only the inspired poet himself who reports 
Olympian speech. 


* Bernhardy, Gy. Zit. vol. 11. pt 1, p. 338, collects the principal notices of Pei- 
sander. 
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we are told, who gave Heracles the lion’s skin and the club’. 
Peisander is usually placed about 650 B.C.; but, according to 
one view, that date is too early’. In the Alexandrian age he 
enjoyed a high repute. 

The Ionian Panyasis* of Halicarnassus, czrc. 480 B.C., also The | 

BANS Heracleia 
composed a Heracleia, in no less than fourteen books. He of 
took a wider range than Peisander’s, and aimed at a compre- P@"y3s- 
hensive digest of all the principal legends concerning Heracles. 
Merits of style and arrangement made him popular; but he did 
not reach the Homeric level, or work in the Homeric spirit‘. 
Possibly his large composition, with its survey of heroic deeds in 
many lands, may have borne some analogy to the great prose- 
epic of his younger kinsman, Herodotus. That kinship interests 
us here, since it increases the probability that the epic of 
Panyasis may have been known to the author of the 7rachiniae. 

But to minds in sympathy with Homeric epos it would be 
evident that there was another way of dealing with the theme of 
Heracles ; a way different from that of Peisander, and still more 
different from that of Panyasis. Some one episode might be 
singled out from the mass of legends, and developed by itself, as 
an epic on a small scale. Hesiod and the Hesiodic school 
worked thus; they produced, for instance, the Warriage-feast of 
Ceyx, relating how Heracles was entertained by that king of 
Trachis; the Aegimzus, turning on the league of Heracles with 
that Dorian prince; and the extant Shzeld of Heracles, concern- 


ing his fight with Cycnus. 


1 See n. on Philoctetes 727. The club was no doubt an original trait of the old 
Dorian legend. 

2 The 20th epigram of Theocritus is an inscription in hendecasyllables for a 
Rhodian statue of Peisander, who, with respect to the deeds of Heracles, is called 
mpartos Tov érdvwe povooromy. Wilamowitz (Eur. Her. I. p. 309), acknowledging 
the genuineness of the epigram, nevertheless suggests that the name of Peisander 
may have been a mere invention of the Asiatic Dorians in the 3rd cent. B.c., and 
holds that the ‘Hpdxeva ascribed to him was not older than the 6th cent. B.c. 

According to Theocritus, Peisander described Heracles rév Neovroudxav, Tov 
bfdxeLpa, ...xawoous éerbvacev elm’ déOdous. 

3 The penultimate syllable of this Carian name is probably long; another, 
perhaps more correct, form of it was Ilavtacois. Little weight can be attached to 
the fact that Avienus, writing about 370 a.D., has Pamnydsi at the beginning of a 
hexameter (Arat. Phaen. 175). 

4 See the testimonies in Bernhardy, Gv. Lz¢, 11. pt 1, p. 340. 
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The Cae A notable epic of this class was the Capture ef Oeckalia, 

Onckuize, O'x@das Geers, ascribed to the Ionian Creophylus of Samos, — 
whom tradition called the friend, or even the son-in-law, of 
Homer*. An epigram of Callimachus®* attests the fame of this 
poem, which was probably as old at least as the eighth century 
RC, and must have had the genuine ring of Homeric epos’ ~The 
subject was the passion of Heracles for Iolé, and the war which, 
in order to win her, he made on Oechalia, the city of her father 
Eurytus, which was placed, as by Sophocles. in Euboea. It is 
not known whether this epic introduced Deianeira, the enven- 
omed robe, and the hero's death on Mount Oeta*®. But in any 
case it must have been one of the principal sources from which 
Sophocles derived his material. 


Lyric § 5. Lyric poetry also, from an early time, had been busied 
Peed, With these legends. The Ionian Archilochus (circ. 670 RC.) com- 
Archi- | posed a famous hymn to the victorious Heracies. It was known 
as the «a\Aauxos*, and was a counterpart, at the Olympian games, 
of ‘See, the conquering hero comes,—being sung at the evening 
procession in honour of a victor, if no special ode had been 
written for the occasion. But it was in the choral form, a dis- ~ 
tinctively Dorian creation, that lyric poetry rendered its loftiest 
Stesi- tributes to the son of Alemena. Stesichorus of Himera, a city 
chores, in which Dorian and Chalcidic elements were blended, gave the 


2 Welcker, Der epische Cyeius, pp. 212 ff: Bernhardy, G2 Zit. 11. pt 1, PB 232 
> Epier. 6: 
Kgeweter wives cal, ey wer? Gctar “Qaqoer 
Selaudrev* chal Y Eiperer, Ses” Erader, 
cal Sar@y “Td\aar ‘Omjganer & caletem 
yeissa Kpeagtle, Zed gle, redre eda. 

* That the Capture ef Owkalia ended with the pyre on QOeta, and the 
apotheosis, is Welcker’s view (Cyedzs, p. 233). He remarks that the hero of a 
Cyclic poem was often raised to immortal bliss at the end,—as Amphiarans in 
the Taeiuis, Achilles in the dethayis, Menelaus in the Nast, Odysseus im the 
Teizsonta. The apotheosis of Heracles has already a place in the Tikageey of 
Hesiod, vr. 950—955. 

The war against Oechalia may possibly have been, as Welcker suggests, the 
subject of the “Hpdx\aa ascribed to Cinacthon of Lacedaemeon (&h cent. Bc?) bp 
schol. Apoll. Rhod. 1. 1357, where it is cited with reference to Trachis; bat this 
is pure conjecture. 

* In Pindar Of. 9. 2 eaNizcces 6 rper Mes, Since the burden was thrice repeated. 
Bergh, Peet. Zyr. 1. p. 418 (4th ed.}. 
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spirit of Homeric epos to his choral hymns (circ. 620 B.C.). Into 
this new mould he cast three exploits of Heracles,—the triumphs 
over Geryon, Cycnus, and Cerberus’. Pindar’s range of allusion Pindar. 
covers almost the whole field of the hero’s deeds; but itisinthe 
first Nemean ode that the original significance of the legend is 

_ best interpreted. When the infant has strangled the snakes sent 

by Hera, the Theban seer Teiresias predicts his destiny; how he 
shall destroy ‘many a monstrous shape of violence’ on land and 
sea; subdue the men ‘who walk in guile and insolence’; beat 
down the Earth-born foes of the gods; and then, for recompense 

of his great toils, win everlasting peace in the blest abodes, and, 
united to Hebe, ‘dwell gladly in the divine home of Zeus” 

For readers of the Z7vachiniae this lyric literature has one Deianeira 
point of peculiar interest. It is there that we can first trace the arr ige 
association of Heracles with Deianeira. The Dorian Heracles Heracles. 
had no original connection with the old heroic legends of 
Aetolia. The stamp of those legends, and their relation to 
others, indicate that they come from a pre-Dorian time, when 
Calydon and Pleuron, surrounded by fertile lands and blooming 
vineyards, were the strongholds of a chivalry devoted to war and 
to the chase; a chivalry from which popular tradition derived 
the images of Deianeira, of her parents Oeneus and Althaea, and 
of her brother Meleager. The story that Heracles had married 
Deianeira expressed the desire of immigrants, who had displaced 
the old Aetolian order, to claim kinship with the Dorian invaders 
of Peloponnesus. 

Pindar, in a lost poem,—of what class, is unknown,—told 
the story somewhat as follows’. Heracles, having gone down 
to Hades for Cerberus, there met the departed Meleager, who 
recommended his sister Deianeira as a wife for the hero, On 
returning to the upper world, Heracles went at once to Aetolia, 
where he found that Deianeira was being wooed by the river-god 
Acheloiis. He fought with this formidable rival,—who wore the 
shape of a bull,—and broke off one of his horns. In order to 


1 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. U1. p. 207. 


2 Pind. Mem. 1. 60—72. 
3 Schol. on Ziad 21. 194. The schol. on //. 8. 368 probably has the same 


passage in view when he quotes Pindar as saying that Cerberus had a hundred 
heads. 


Heracles 
in drama. 


Comedy. 
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recover it, Acheloiis gave his conqueror the wondrous ‘cornu- 
copia’ which he himself had received from Amaltheia, daughter 
of Oceanus. Heracles presented this, by way of va or ‘bride- 
price, to Oeneus'’, and duly received the hand of the king’s 
daughter. 

Long before Pindar, Archilochus had related how Heracles 
overcame the tauriform suitor’, and won the fair maiden; how, 
after their marriage, Heracles and Deianeira dwelt with Oeneus 
at Calydon, until they were obliged to leave the country, because 
Heracles had accidentally slain the king’s cupbearer; and how, 
at the river Evenus, the Centaur Nessus offered insult to the 
young wife, and was slain by her husband®. It may be added 
that the prose mythographer Pherecydes (circ. 480 B.C.) had told 
the story of Deianeira*. His birthplace was the island of Leros, 
near Miletus; but his home was at Athens, and his work, it can 
hardly be doubted, was known to Sophocles. 


§ 6. Such, then, was the position of the Heracles-myth at 
the time when Attic Tragedy was advancing to maturity. This 
legend had become the common property of Hellas; and its 
primitive meaning had been, to a great extent, overlaid by alien 
additions or embellishments. Particular episodes had been suc- 
cessfully treated in epic poetry of the Homeric or Hesiodic 
school, and also in lyrics, both Ionian and Dorian. But the 
whole legend had not been embodied in any poem which took 
rank with the foremost creations of the Greek genius. 

As a person of drama, Heracles made his first appearance in 
Comedy. It was the Dorian Epicharmus who, in the first half 
of the fifth century B.c., thus presented the Dorian hero to 
Syracusan audiences. One of the pieces concerned Heracles in 
quest of the Amazon’s girdle ; another dealt with his visit to the 
jovial Centaur Pholos®. The Dorians of Sicily, though Dorian 


1 Strabo 10, p. 458. 

2 Schol. Z/. 21. 237. 

3 Schol, Apoll. Rhod. 1, 1212: Dion Chrys. or. 60. 

4 This appears from schol. Apoll. I. 1213 (frag. 38 of Pherecydes in Miiller, 
Frag. Hist. 1. p. 82): and might have been inferred from the reference of Pherecydes 
to Hyllus (schol. Zrach. 354, fr. 34 ap. Miiller). 

5 "Hpakdijs 6 éml tov Sworhpa: ‘Hpakdjs 6 mapa b\w. Cp. Bernhardy, Gk Lit. 
II. pt 2, p. 529. 
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to the backbone in most things, had a strain of humour and 
vivacity which tempered the seriousness of their race; in this 
instance, it was much as if an Irish dramatist of English descent 
had applied a similar treatment to St George and the dragon. 

That Ionians should feel the grotesque side of Heracles, was 
natural enough. Aristophanes tells us that this hero had 
become a stock-character of Attic comedy, and claims credit for 
having discarded him’ :— 


_» ‘It was he that indignantly swept from the stage the paltry ignoble 


device 
‘Of a Heracles needy and seedy and greedy, a vagabond sturdy and 
stout, 
‘Now baking his bread, now swindling instead, now beaten and 
' battered about’.’ 


Several comedies on Heracles are known by their titles, or Satyr- 
by fragments. His powers of eating and drinking seem to have %™* 
furnished a favourite point. He also figured much in satyr- 
drama,—a kind of entertainment which welcomed types of 
inebriety. Sophocles himself wrote a Heracles at Taenarum,—a 
satyr-play on the descent to Hades for Cerberus,—in which the 
Chorus consisted of Helots*. His contemporaries, Ion of Chios, 
and Achaeus, wrote each a satyr-play called Omphalée, depicting 
Heracles in servitude to the Lydian task-mistress. In Ion’s 
piece, he performed prodigies with a ‘triple row of teeth, 
devouring not merely the flesh prepared for a burnt-offering, but 
the very wood and coals on which it was being roasted®. Even 
in the Alcestis, we remember, the inevitable moment arrives 
when this guest, too hospitably entertained, fills the house with 
‘discordant howls*’ 


§ 7. Recollecting such traditions of the theatre, we cannot Tragedy. 
wonder if Tragedy was somewhat shy of Heracles. At the best, 
the legend was difficult to manage,—even more difficult for tragic 
drama than for epic narrative. And the difficulty was greatly 
1 Pax 741 ff., translated by Mr B. B. Rogers. 
2 Nauck, Zrag. Frag. p. 178 (2nd ed., 1889). F 
3 For the ’Ougddn of Achaeus, see Nauck of. cet. p. 754: for that of lon, p. 735, 


esp. fragments 28, 29, 30. 
4 Eur, Alc. 760 dove’ bakray. 
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increased, now that the essential difference between this hero 
and the ordinary persons of tragedy had been brought into relief 
by frequent burlesques. 

Aeschylus, indeed, in the Prometheus Unbound, introduced 
Heracles, who loosed the bonds of Prometheus; and then 
Prometheus described the route by which his deliverer must 
journey from the Caucasus to the Hesperides’. It was a harder 
matter to take the legend of Heracles as the basis of a tragedy. 
There are only two such experiments of which we have any clear 
or definite knowledge. One is the Wad Heracles of Euripides. 
The other is the 7vachiniae of Sophocles, 

ae _ Euripides has taken his subject from the Boeotian legend. 

of Euripi: Heracles, visited with madness by Hera, slays his children,—in 

des. whose fate the Attic poet involves Megara, probably because, 
with his plot, it was not easy to dispose of her in any other way. 
Now, as we saw, this Theban story was framed to explain why 
Heracles, in early manhood, forsook Thebes for Argolis. The 
murder is discordant with the general tenour of the Heracles 
myth, and the discord is but thinly concealed by the resort to 
Hera’s agency. For Euripides, however, this very discord was 
an attraction. It allowed him, by a bold change of detail, to 
put a new complexion on the whole story. That change con- 
sisted in placing the terrible deed of Heracles not before, but 
after, his labours for Eurystheus. 

The plot is briefly as follows. Heracles has long been 
absent from Thebes, toiling for Eurystheus; and it is known 
that he is now engaged in the supreme ordeal,—the quest of 
Cerberus. Meanwhile a certain Lycus from Euboea becomes 
master of Thebes, and slays Creon. Megara, her three sons, 
and the aged Amphitryon, are also doomed by him. They are 
about to die, when Heracles suddenly returns from the nether 
world, and kills Lycus. He then holds a sacrifice, to purify the 
house. While engaged in it, he is stricken with madness. He 
slays Megara and his children. On recovering his senses, he 
resolves to commit suicide. But Theseus appears,—the king of 
Athens whom Heracles has just delivered from Hades. Theseus 
combats his resolve, offering him an honourable refuge in 


1 Strabo 4, p. 183. 
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Attica. Heracles at last accepts the offer, and departs with his 
friend. 

This, then, is the goal of the great career; this is the result 
of the strength given by a divine sire, and spent in benefiting 
men. The evil goddess of Heracles triumphs utterly; at the 
very moment when his labours are finished, and when, as the 
old faith taught, his reward was near, he is plunged into an 
abyss of misery. He passes from our sight, to hide the re- 
mainder of his days in the seclusion of a land not his own. 
Yet, even in this extremity, he has given a proof of strength; 
he has had the courage to live. He has taught us that, though 
the mightiest human efforts may end in outward failure, yet no 
man, if he be true to himself, need suffer moral defeat. Zeus 
has been faithless to his human son, and Hera’s infra-human 
malevolence has prevailed; but one consolation for humanity 
remains. 

Such is the new reading of the Heracles myth which 
Euripides has propounded; with admirable power and subtlety, 
though scarcely with complete artistic success. His interpre- 
tation, though full of a deep suggestiveness, is, in fact, too 
modern for the fable on which it is embroidered. 


§ 8. There is no external evidence for the date of the Wad The Te 
Hleracles; but internal evidence tends to show that the play Sopheds 
probably belongs to the years 421—416 B.c.*. The date of the 
Trachiniae is also unattested. But some traits of the work 
itself appear to warrant us in placing it among the later pro- 
ductions of the poet’; if rough limits are to be assigned, we 
might name the years 420 and 410 B.C. It has been held that 
the bold example of Euripides, in making Heracles the subject 
of a tragedy, induced Sophocles to do likewise*. As to this view, 
we can only say that it is quite possible, but that there is 
absolutely no proof of it. On the other hand, one thing is 
certain: the Zvachiniae exhibits a conception and a treatment 
fundamentally different from those adopted in the Mad Heracles. 

Two principal elements enter into the mythic material used 

1 Wilamowitz, Eur. Her. vol. 1. pp. 340 ff. 
2 See below, §§ 21, 22. 
3 Wilamowitz, of. cit. p. 383. 
C2 
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by Sophocles. The first is the Aetolian legend of Deianeira, 
whom Heracles rescues from Acheloiis, and in whose defence he 
slays the Centaur Nessus. This part of the subject had been 
treated by Archilochus and Pindar. The second element is 
the Thessalian legend which set forth the love of Heracles for 
Iolé—his murder of Iphitus, leading to his servitude under 
Omphalé,—his capture of Oechalia,—and his death upon Mount 
Oeta. Here the epic Capture of Oechalia was presumably the 
chief source. Pherecydes and Panyasis were also available. 
Hesiodic poems, such as the Marriage-feast of Ceyx, may have 
supplied,some touches. Ion of Chios, too, had written a drama 
called Eurytidae’, but its scope is unknown. Nor can we say 
whether Sophocles was the first poet who brought the Aetolian 
and the Thessalian legend into this connection. 

The Argive and Boeotian legends are left in the background 
of the Trachiniae; they appear only in a few slight allusions. 
But, if we are to read the play intelligently, the drift of these 
allusions must be understood. We must endeavour to see how | 
Sophocles imagined those events of his hero’s life which precede 
the moment at which the play begins. 

Later mythographers, such as Apollodorus and Diodorus, 
sought to bring a fixed chronology into the chaos of legends 
concerning Heracles. They framed a history, which falls into 
six main chapters, thus:—(1) The Theban legends of the hero’s 
birth and growth. (2) The Argive legends of the twelve labours. 
(3) The legends concerning Eurytus, Iolé, Iphitus, and Omphale. 
(4) Campaigns against Troy, Cos, Peloponnesian foes of Argos, 
and the Giants. (5) The Aetolian legends: Deianeira, Acheloiis, 
Nessus. (6) The legends of South Thessaly: Ceyx of Trachis, 
Aegimius, etc.; the capture of Oechalia; and the pyre on Oeta. 

But, in the fifth century B.C., poets were as yet untrammelled 
by any such artificial canon. They could use the largest free- 
dom in combining local legends of Heracles, so long as they 
were careful to preserve the leading features of the myth. We 
have seen that Euripides, when in his Mad Heracles he placed 
the madness after the labours, was making an innovation which 
deranged the whole perspective of Theban and Argive legend ; 


1 Nauck, Zrag. Frag. p. 734. 
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so much s0, that the Alexandrian mythographers, deferential to 

the Attic dramatists in much, never followed Euripides in that. 
Sophocles has made no change of similar importance. Yet Sequence 

his way of arranging the fable differs in one material respect 0 (ous 

from that of the later compilers. They, as we have seen, place chiniae, 

the marriage of Heracles with Deianeira very late in his career— 

after his labours for Eurystheus, and after most of his other 

deeds also. Sophocles puts the marriage much earlier,—so early, 

that Deianeira speaks as if it had preceded most, or all, of the 

hero’s labours. Sophocles could do this, because he felt himself 

free to ignore the Theban legend of the hero’s marriage to Megara. 

And he certainly was not alone in thus differing from the later 

mythographers. Pausanias mentions a tradition at Phlius, ac- 

cording to which Heracles had already won his Aetolian bride 

when he went for the golden apples’. And Pherecydes repre- 

sented Heracles as having at first asked Iole’s hand, not for 

himself, but for Hyllus—his son by Deianeira’. 


§ 9. The outline of the whole story, as Sophocles conceived The ante- 
it, can now be traced with clearness sufficient, at least, to explain ae 
the hints scattered through the play. 

1. Heraclesis born at Thebes (v. 116), and comes thence (v. 509), 
in early manhood, to Pleuron, where he wins Deianeira. Weare not 
told whither he was taking his bride, when they met Nessus (v. 562). 

Since Megara is ignored, there is nothing to exclude the supposition 
that he was returning to his home at Thebes, 

2. Constrained by Hera’s wrath, he performs the labours for 
Eurystheus (v. 1048). The home of his family is now at Tiryns. 

3. He visits Eurytus at Oechalia in Euboea (vy. 262); who dis- 
countenances his passion for Iolé (v. 359)*. 

4. He goes on various campaigns, including that against the 
Giants (1058 ff.). 

5. He slays Iphitus (the son of Eurytus), who was then his guest 


1 Paus. 2. 13. 8. 

2 Schol. Trach. 354. 

3 The oblique palovro in v. 268 leaves an ambiguity. If the word used by 
Eurytus to Heracles was éppalov, the labours for Eurystheus were over. But if it 
was pater, they were still in progress. The second supposition gives more force to the 
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at Tiryns. The lapse of some considerable time since his visit to 
Eurytus is implied by the word at@s (v. 270). 

Heracles, with Deianeira, his children, and his mother Alcmena, is 
now forced to leave Tiryns. They are given a new home at Trachis by 
its king, Ceyx (v. 38). 

6. As a punishment for the treacherous murder of Iphitus, Zeus 
dooms Heracles to serve Omphalé, in Lydia, for a year (v. 274). 
Heracles goes forth from Trachis, leaving his family there (v. 155). 
They do not know his destination. During his absence, some of his 
children return with Alcmena to Tiryns; others are sent to his old 
home at Thebes (1151 ff.). 


7. The year with Omphale being over, he sacks Oechalia (v. 259). 
We are now prepared to follow the plot of the drama itself. 


§ 10. The scene is laid before the house at Trachis. 

Deianeira is alone with a female slave, an old and attached 
domestic, who has been the nurse of her children. Communing 
with her own thoughts, rather than directly addressing her 
attendant, the wife of Heracles recals the sorrows which have 
been her portion from youth upwards,—culminating now in a 
terrible anxiety concerning her absent lord. It is fifteen months 
since he left home; but no tidings have come from him. And 
she feels almost sure that something is amiss, when she thinks 
of a certain tablet which he left with her... 

Here the aged Nurse ventures to interpose. Deianeira has 
several sons ; why should not one of them,—Hyllus, for example, 
the eldest,—go in search of his father ? 

Just then Hyllus himself is seen approaching, and in haste ; 
for he has news to tell. Heracles is, or soon will be, in Euboea, 
warring against Oechalia, the city of Eurytus. During the past 
year he has been in servitude to Omphalé, a Lydian woman. 

Deianeira then tells her son the purport of the tablet to 
which she had previously alluded. It contains an oracle, which 
shows that this war in Euboea must decide the fate of Heracles ; 
he will die; or he will thenceforth live in peace. 

Hyllus at once resolves to join his father in Euboea, and 
departs for that purpose. 

The Chorus now enters: it consists of fifteen Trachinian 
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maidens,. full of kindly sympathy for the Aetolian princess 
whom a strange destiny has brought to dwell among them. 
Invoking the Sun-god, they implore him to reveal where 
Heracles now is. Deianeira, they hear, is pining inconsolably. 
Fate vexes, while it also glorifies, her husband; but he is not 
suffered to perish. Let her keep a good courage: sorrow comes 
to all mortals, but joy also, in its turn; and Zeus is not unmind- 
ful of his children. 

Deianeira sadly replies that the young maidens cannot 
measure such trouble as hers ; may they ever be strangers to it! 
But they shall know her latest and worst anxiety. When 
Heracles left home, he told her that, if he did not return at the 
end of fifteen months, she must account him dead. He even 
explained how his property was to be divided in that event. 
But, if he survived the fifteenth month, then he would have a 
peaceful life. Such was the teaching of an oracle which he had 
written down at Dodona. And the fulfilment of that oracle is 
now due... 

A Messenger is seen coming; the wreath on his head be- 
tokens glad tidings. Heracles lives, is victorious, and will soon 
come home. Lichas, the herald, has already arrived; but the 
excited Trachinians, thronging around him, have retarded his 
progress towards the house. 

With an utterance of thanksgiving to Zeus, Deianeira calls 
upon the maidens of the Chorus and the maidens of her own 
household to raise a song of joy. 

The Chorus respond with a short ode, in the nature of a 
paean. 

Before it ceases, Lichas is in sight; a train of captive Euboean 
women follows him. 

In reply to the eager questions of his mistress, Lichas says 
that Heracles is now at Cape Cenaeum in Euboea, engaged in 
dedicating a sanctuary to Zeus. These maidens are captives, 
taken when Oechalia was destroyed: Heracles chose them out 
‘for himself and for the gods.’ 

And then Lichas tells how Heracles has been employed 
during the past fifteen months; how, for a year, he was the 
slave of Omphalé; and how, when freed, he avenged that 
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disgrace upon its ultimate author, Eurytus. Heracles himself, 
the herald adds, will soon arrive. 

Deianeira rejoices, though a shadow flits across her joy as 
she looks at the ill-fated captives: may Zeus never so visit her 
children ! 

Among these captives, there is one who strangely interests 
her; the girl’s mien is at once so sorrowful and so noble. She 
questions her; but the stranger remains silent. ‘Who is she, 
Lichas?’ But the herald does not know,—indeed, has not cared 
to ask. Deianeira then directs him to conduct the captives 
into the house. 

She herself is about to follow him, when the Messenger, who 
had first announced the herald’s approach, begs to speak with 
her alone. 

He tells her that Lichas has deceived her. The mysterious 
maiden is no other than Iole, the daughter of Eurytus. A 
passion for Iolé was the true motive of Heracles in destroying 
Oechalia. Eurytus had refused to give him the maiden. Lichas 
himself had avowed this to the Trachinians. 

Lichas now re-enters, to ask for Deianeira’s commands, as he 
is about to rejoin his master in Euboea. Confronted with the 
Messenger, and pathetically adjured by Deianeira, he confesses 
the truth. Heracles has an absorbing passion for Iolé; and, 
indeed, he gave no command of secrecy. But Lichas had feared 
to pain his mistress: let her pardon him; and let her bear with 
Tole. 

Deianeira requests Lichas to accompany her into the house. 
He is to take a message from her to Heracles, and a gift. 

In the ode which follows, the Chorus celebrates the resistless 
power of Love,—the power which now threatens Deianeira’s 
peace, and which, in long-past days, brought Heracles to con- 
tend for her with Acheloiis. The short but vivid picture of that 
combat has a singular pathos at this moment of the drama. 

Deianeira reappears. She has had time now to feel what it 
will be to live under the same roof with the young and beautiful 
girl to whom her husband has transferred his love; but she 
harbours no angry or cruel thoughts. Her sole wish is to regain 
the heart of Heracles. And a resource has occurred to her. 
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Long ago, when Heracles was taking her from Aetolia, they 
came to the river Evenus, where the ferryman, the Centaur 
Nessus, carried her across. He insulted her, and Heracles shot 
him with an arrow. As he lay dying, he told her that, if she 
wished to possess a love-charm by which she could always 
control the love of Heracles, she had only to collect some of the 
blood from his wound. She had done so, and had preserved her 
treasure, according to the Centaur’s direction, in a place secluded 
from the warmth of sun or fire. She had now applied this love- 
charm to the inner surface of a festal robe, which she will send 
as her gift to Heracles. She brings with her a casket, in which 
she has placed the robe. 

Lichas appears, ready to depart, and receives the casket, 
sealed with Deianeira’s signet. She had vowed, she tells him, 
to send her lord this robe, whenever she should hear of his 
safety, in order that he might wear it on the day when he made 
a thank-offering to the gods. Therefore Heracles must not put 
it on, or produce it, before that day. 

The herald promises fidelity, and departs. 

In a joyous strain, the Chorus express their bright hope. Second _ 
The dwellers on the coasts and hills of Malis will soon welcome Pens 
the long-absent hero; and he will come home full of rekindled 
love for his true wife. 

But Deianeira now returns to them in an altered mood. A IV: ee 
strange thing has happened. In applying the love-charm to the So, 2 
robe, she had used a tuft of wool, which she had then thrown 
down in the courtyard of the house. After a short exposure to 
the sun’s heat, this tuft of wool had shrivelled away, leaving only 
a powder. And she remembers that the arrow which slew Nessus 
was tinged with a venom deadly to all living things. She fears 
the worst. But she is resolved that, if any harm befalls Heracles, 
she will not survive him. 

The Trachinian maidens are speaking faint words of comfort, 
when Hyllus arrives from Euboea. 

He denounces his mother as a murderess. He describes how 
Heracles, wearing her gift, stood forth before the altar ; how, as 
the flames rose from the sacrifice, the robe clung to him, as if 
glued, and spasms began to rend his frame ; how, in the frenzy 
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of those awful agonies, he slew Lichas; and how, at last, he was 
laid in a boat, and conveyed to the shore of Malis. He will 
soon be at the house,—alive, or dead. 
The son ends with terrible imprecations on his mother. She 

goes into the house without a word. 

Third ‘Behold,’ cry the Chorus, ‘how the word of Zeus has been 

ee ges fulfilled; for the dead do indeed rest from labour. The ma- 
lignant guile of Nessus has found an unconscious instrument in 
Deianeira. And the goddess Aphrodite has been the silent 
handmaid of fate. 

V. Fourth A sound of wailing is heard within: the aged Nurse enters. 

aa af Deianeira has slain herself with a sword; bitterly mourned, now, 
by her son Hyllus, who has learned, too late, that she was 
innocent. 

Fourth The Trachinian maidens, afflicted by this new calamity, are 

amen also terrified by the thought that they must soon behold the 
tortured son of Zeus. Footsteps are heard; men, not of Trachis, 
are seen approaching, the mute bearers of a litter: is Heracles 
dead, or sleeping ? 


Et Ex- As the mournful procession enters, Hyllus, walking beside 
Pe the litter, is giving vent to his grief, while an old man, one of 
1278. 


the Euboeans, is vainly endeavouring to restrain him, lest his 
voice should break the sick man’s slumber. 

Heracles awakes. At first he knows not where he is; then 
his torments revive, and he beseeches the bystanders to kill him; 
he craves that mercy from his son ; he appeals for it to Zeus and 
to Hades. And then, in a moment of respite, his thoughts go 
back on his past life,—so full of suffering, yet a stranger to 
such anguish as this; so full of victories, and yet doomed to 
end in this defeat at the unarmed hand of a false woman. 

A pause permits Hyllus to announce his mother’s death, and 
to assert her innocence. In using the supposed love-charm, she 
was obeying the dead Nessus. 

Those words send a flash of terrible light into the mind of 
Heracles. The oracle at Dodona had foretold the time of his 
‘release. A still earlier oracle had foretold the manner of his 
death ; namely, that he was to be slain by the dead. The time 
and the agency coincide. This, then, was the promised ‘release.’ 
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The oracles are fulfilled. He sets himself to prepare for death, 
—now seen to be inevitable and imminent. 

He commands that he shall be carried to the summit of 
Mount Oeta, sacred to Zeus, and there burned alive. Hyllus is 
constrained to promise obedience,—making, however, the con- 
dition that he himself shall not put hand to the pyre’. A second 
behest is then laid upon him. He shall marry Iolé. In this also 
he is forced to yield—calling on the gods to witness that he 
submits to a dying father’s inexorable will. 

All has now been made ready. Heracles summons the forces 
of that ‘stubborn soul’ which must upbear him through the last 
of his ordeals. In the words which close the play, Hyllus gives 
utterance to the deepest and bitterest of the feelings inspired 
by his father’s cruel fate. Heracles dies forsaken by Zeus. For 
here, as in the //ad, there is no presage of his reception among 
the gods. 

The bearers lift their burden, and set forth for Oeta; while 
the maidens of the Chorus pass from the house of mourning to 
their own homes in Trachis. 


§ 11. In the first and larger part of the play, Deianeira is the The cha- 
central figure, as Heracles is in the second part. The heroine of pm 
the 7vrachiniae has been recognised by general consent as one of 
the most delicately beautiful creations in literature; and many 
who feel this charm will feel also that it can no more be 
' described than the perfume of a flower. Perhaps in the poetry 
of the ancient world there is only one other woman who affects 
a modern mind in the same kind of way,—the maiden Nausicaa. 

We do not know how Deianeira may have been drawn by 
Archilochus or Pindar; but at least there are indications that 
the Deianeira of the old Aetolian legend was a being of a wholly 
different type from the Sophoclean. After her story had become 
interwoven with that of Heracles, her name, Aniaverpa, was ex- 
plained to mean, ‘the destroyer of a husband’ But, in the pre- 
Dorian days when Aetolian legend first knew her, and when 
she had as yet nothing to do with Heracles, ‘Deianeira’ meant 
‘the slayer of men’; it denoted an Amazonian character,—just 


1 The office of kindling the pyre was performed by Philoctetes; see on Ph. 802 f. 
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as the Amazons themselves are called avtidveipar. A true- 
bred princess of Aetolia, the land of warriors and hunters, this 
daughter of Oeneus ‘drove chariots, and gave heed to the things 
of war’’; her pursuits were like those which employed ‘the armed 
and iron maidenhood’ of Atalanta. 

How great a contrast to the Deianeira whom Sophocles 
has made immortal! She, indeed, is a perfect type of gentle 
womanhood; her whole life has been in her home; a winning 
influence is felt by all who approach her; even Lichas, whose 
undivided zeal is for his master, shrinks from giving her 
pain. But there is no want of spirit or stamina in her nature. 
Indeed, a high and noble courage is the very spring of her 
gentleness; her generosity, her tender sympathy with in- 
experience and misfortune, are closely allied to that proud 
and delicate reserve which forbids her—after she has learned 
the truth about Ioleé—to send any messages for her husband 
save those which assure him that her duties have been faithfully 
fulfilled, and that all is well with his household. From youth 
upwards she has endured constant anxieties, relieved only by 
gleams of happiness,—the rare and brief visits of Heracles to his 
home. She is devoted to him: but this appears less in any 
direct expression than in the habitual bent of her thoughts, and 
in a few words, devoid of conscious emphasis, which fall from 
her as if by accident. ‘Thus the precepts of Nessus had dwelt 
in her memory, she says, ‘as if graven on bronze. And why? 
Because they concerned a possible safeguard of her chief treasure. 
Staying at home, amidst her lonely cares, she has heard of many 
a rival in those distant places to which Heracles has wandered. 
But she has not allowed such knowledge to become a root of 
bitterness. She has fixed her thoughts on what is great and 
noble in her husband; on his loyalty to a hard task, his fortitude 
under a cruel destiny: of his inconstancies she has striven to 
think as of ‘distempers,’ which love, and the discipline of 
sorrow, have taught her to condone. 

But at last the trial comes in a sharper form. After pro- 
tracted suspense, she is enraptured by tidings of her husband’s 


1 As Apollodorus says of her, 1. 8 § 1: avr 6€ qyidyer Kal Ta Kara mddeuov 
HOKEL, 3 
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safety ; and almost at the same moment she learns that his new 
mistress is henceforth to share her home. Even then her sweet 
magnanimity does not fail. Strong in the lessons of the past, 
she believes that she can apply them even here. She feels no 
anger against Iolé, no wish to hurt her; nay, Iolé is rather 
worthy of compassion, since she has been the innocent cause of 
ruin to her father’s house. 

In these first moments of discovery, the very acuteness of 
the pain produces a certain exaltation in Deianeira’s mind. 
But, when she has had more time to think, she feels the difference 
_ between this ordeal and everything which she has hitherto 
suffered. She is as far as ever from feeling anger or rancour. 
But will it be possible to live under the same roof, while, with 
the slow months and years, her rival’s youth grows to the perfect 
flower, and her own life passes into autumn? Thinking of all 
this, she asks—not, ‘Could / bear it ?’—but, ‘What woman 
could bear it?’ 

She, whose patient self-control has sustained her so long, 
has come to a pass where it is a necessity of woman’s nature to 
find some remedy. Neither Iole nor Heracles shall be harmed ; 
but she must try to reconquer her husband’s love. Having 
decided to use the ‘love-charm,’ she executes the resolve with 
feverish haste. The philtre is a last hope—nothing more. With 
visible trepidation, she imparts her plan to the Chorus. The 
robe has just been sent off, when an accident reveals the nature 
of the ‘love-charm.’ ‘Might she not have surmised this sooner, 
—it may be asked,—‘seeing from whom the gift came?’ But 
her simple faith in the Centaur’s precepts was thoroughly natural 
and characteristic. Her thoughts had never dwelt on Azm or his 
motive ; they were absorbed in Heracles. Now that her hope 
has been changed into terror, she tells the maidens, that, if 
Heracles dies, she will die with him. In the scene which follows, 
she speaks only once after Hyllus has announced the calamity, 
and then it is to ask where he had found his father. 

Her silence at the end of her son’s narrative,—when, with his 
curse sounding in her ears, she turns away to enter the house,— 
is remarkable in one particular among the master-strokes of 
tragic effect. A reader feels it so powerfully that the best acting 
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could scarcely make it more impressive to a spectator. The 
reason of this is worth noticing, as a point of the dramatist’s art. 
When Hyllus ends his speech, we feel an eager wish that he 
could at once be made aware of his mother’s innocence. The 
Chorus gives expression to our wish:—‘Why dost thou depart in 
silence?’ they say to Deianeira: ‘Knowest thou not that thy 
silence pleads for thine accuser?’ And yet that silence is not 
broken. 

There is one famous passage in Deianeira’s part which has 
provoked some difference of opinion ; and as it has a bearing on 
the interpretation of her character, a few words must be said 
about it here. It is the passage in which she adjures Lichas to 
disclose the whole truth regarding Iolé. He need not be afraid, 
she says, of any vindictiveness on her part, towards Iole or 
towards Heracles. She knows the inconstancy of the heart, 
and the irresistible power of Erés; has she not borne with 
much like this before’? According to some critics, she is here 
practising dissimulation, in order to draw a confession from 
Lichas; her real feeling is shown for the first time when, a little 
later, she tells the Chorus that the prospect before her is in- 
tolerable (v. 545). This theory used to derive some apparent 
support from an error in the ordinary texts. The lines, or some 
of them, in which the Messenger upbraids Lichas with his deceit, 
were wrongly given to Deianeira,—as they are in the Aldine 
edition. Hence La Harpe could describe the whole scene 
thus :— 


‘Deianeira, irritated, reproaches Lichas with his perfidy; she knows 
all, and will have him confess it; we hear the cry of jealousy; she 
becomes enraged; she threatens. Then she pretends to calm herself by 
degrees; ‘she had resented only the attempt to deceive her; for, in 
fact, she is accustomed to pardon her husband’s infidelities.’ In the 
end, she manages so well that Lichas no longer feels bound to conceal 
a fact which after all,—as he says,—his master himself does not 
conceal’,’ 


It is now generally recognised that Deianeira says nothing 


1 Vv. 436—469. 
* Quoted, with approval, by M. Patin, Avudes sur les tragiques grecs, vol. I. 
p- 72. 
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between verse 400 and verse 436: the angry altercation is 
between Lichas and the Messenger. It would still be possible, 
however, to hold that, in her speech to Lichas, she is artfully 
disguising her jealousy. But surely there is a deeper truth 
to nature in those noble lines if we suppose that she means 
what she says to Lichas just as thoroughly as she means what 
she afterwards says to the Chorus. Only, when she is speaking 
to Lichas, she has not yet had time to realise all that the new 
trial means; she overrates, in all sincerity, her own power of 
suffering. If, on the other hand, her appeal to him was a 
stratagem, then true dramatic art would have given some hint, 
though ever so slight, of a moral falsetto: whereas, in fact, she 
says nothing that is not true; for she does pity Iolé; she has 
borne much from Heracles; she does zo¢ mean to harm either of 
them. This is not the only instance in which Sophocles has 
shown us a courageous soul, first at high pressure, and then 
suffering a reaction; it is so with Antigone also, little as she 
otherwise resembles Deianeira’. 


§ 12. The Heracles of the 7vachiniae may be considered in 
two distinct aspects,—relatively to that conception of the hero 
which he represents, and relatively to the place which he holds 
in the action of the play. 

In the first of these two aspects, the most significant point is 
the absence of any allusion to the hero’s apotheosis. He is the 
son of Zeus; but the ‘rest from labour’ which Zeus promised 
him is, in this play, death, and death alone, Here, then, we have 
the Homeric conception of Heracles. And this is in perfect 
harmony with the general tone of the Zrachiniae. The spirit 
in which the legend of Heracles is treated in this play is 
essentially the epic spirit. 

But if the very soul of the old Dorian tradition—the idea 
of immortality crowning mortal toil—is wanting, at least some 
archaic and distinctive traits of the Dorian hero have been 
preserved. One of these has perhaps not been noticed; it 
illustrates the poet’s tact. In the legends of south Thessaly, 
Heracles had come to be much associated with Apollo. Yet in 


1 See Introduction to the Antigone, p, xxx. 
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the Trachiniae there is but one mention of Apollo,—where the 
Chorus briefly invokes him (v. 209). Throughout the play, 
Zeus is the god of Heracles, the ruler of his destiny, the sole 
recipient of his offerings. Nor is Delphi ever named; Heracles 
receives oracles either directly from Zeus, or from the inter- 
preters of Zeus at Dodona. This is thoroughly true to the spirit 
of the myth; and it is probable that the Dorian conception of 
Heracles was, in fact, older than the Dorian cult of Apollo’. 
The archaic conception of the hero’s mission is also preserved 
in its leading features; he is the purger of land and sea, the 
common benefactor of Hellenes, who goes uncomplainingly 
whithersoever his fate leads him. Conscious of his origin, he 
fears no foe, and is stronger than everything except his own 
passions. He has a Dorian scorn for lengthy or subtle speech 
(1121). It is bitter to him that sheer pain should force him 
to cry aloud: and he charges Hyllus that no lament shall be 
made by those who stand around his pyre. All this is in the 
strain of the old legend. One small touch recalls, for a moment, 
the Heracles of the satyr-plays (v. 268, vik’ Fv @v@pévos). On 
the other hand, the Omphale incident, one of their favourite 
topics, is touched with delicate skill: Sophocles alludes only to 
the ¢asks done for her by the hero, as a punishment imposed 
by Zeus; there is no hint of sensuous debasement; and it is 
seen that the thrall was stung by his disgrace, even though that 
feeling was not the mainspring of his war upon Oechalia. 

The Heracles of the Tvachiniae is thus not merely a hero of 
tragedy, who might equally well have been called, let us say, 
Ajax. He has a stamp of his own; he can be recognised as the 
hero of the Dorians. 

When, however, he is considered under the second of the 
two aspects indicated above,—that is, relatively to his place 
in the action of the play,—there is more room for criticism. 
During the first two-thirds of the piece, our interest is centred 


' Apollo is the chief god of the Dorians in the historical age; and O. Miiller 
(Dor., bk 1.) regards him as haying been so before they left their earliest seats 
in northern Greece. On the other hand Wilamowitz (Eur. Her. 1. p. 265) holds, with 
greater probability, that the adoption of the old Hellenic Apollo by the Dorians 
dated only from the time when, moving southward, they became masters of Delphi. 
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in Deianeira. The sympathy which she wins is complete; she 
passes from the scene, broken-hearted, innocent, silent; and 
presently we hear the news of her death. Meanwhile, we have 
been rather prepossessed against Heracles; he is a great 
hero; but his conduct to this brave, devoted, gentle wife has 
been what, in another than the son of Zeus, might be called 
brutal; and let no one too hastily assume that such a feeling 
is peculiar to the modern mind; it would probably have been 
shared, at least in a very large measure, by the poet’s Athenian 
audience. 

So, when, in the last third of the play, this hero at length 
appears, unstrung and shattered by physical torment,—helpless 
in the meshes of fate——when we listen to his pathetic laments, 
and to that magnificent recital of his past achievements which 
ends with the prayer that he may live to rend his false wife in 
pieces ;—then we feel, indeed, all that is pitiable and terrible 
in this spectacle: but are there not many readers who, if they 
carried the analysis of their own feelings any further, would 
have to avow that the contemplation of his suffering and the 
thought of his past greatness leave them comparatively cold? 
_ Presently he learns that Deianeira was innocent, and that she is 
dead ; but he utters no word in revocation of his judgment upon 
her,—no word of affection for her memory: he merely averts 
all his thoughts from her, and concentrates them on the pre- 
paration for death. It is not enough to plead that any soften- 
ing would be out of keeping with the situation or with the man ; 
we do not require him to be tender, but to be human. From a 
dramatic point of view, the fault is that he misses his chance of 
removing a great impediment to sympathy. 

The Deianeira of the Zvachiniae is dramatically effective 
in the very highest degree,—in a manner almost unique; the 
Heracles of the 7vachiniae, though grandly conceived, falls short 
of being perfectly effective; and he does so, because he has to 
follow Deianeira. In a piece of which the catastrophe was to 
turn on the poisoned robe, and which was to end with the death 
of Heracles, that hero himself ought to have been the principal 
object of interest throughout. The artistic unity of the tragedy 
demanded this. But the Heracles of Dorian legend, even when 
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treated as mortal, is still no typical human being; he is at once 
above and below the noblest type of man. If, therefore, Heracles 
was truly to dominate the scene, it was requisite that the pathos 
of this unique being should not have to compete with the deepest 
pathos of humanity. For, in such a competition, the purely . 
human interest, if fully developed by a great master, could not 
but prove the stronger, as being, in its essence, more tragic. 
And therefore there was only one way to secure a paramount 
effectiveness for the Heracles of the Tvachiniae. It was to place 
Deianeira more in the background; to make her also a less 
noble figure; to qualify her graces of character with some less 
attractive features; and, on the other hand, to bring out, in the 
amplest and most powerful manner, everything that is sublime 
and pathetic in the great hero’s destiny. 

In pointing out what seems to me the one serious defect 
of the Zvachiniae, a remark should be added. It is easy to 
believe that, on the stage, the Heracles part would be far 
more effective than it is for readers. ‘As a representation 
of the extremity of a hero’s suffering, this scene stands pre- 
eminent among all tragedies. Let Salvini act the hero, and 
its power would instantly be recognised.’ That was the opinion 
of an accomplished judge in such matters, the late Mr Fleeming 
Jenkin’; and I, for one, certainly should not dispute it. The 
intrinsic merits of the Heracles part are great; and a Salvini, 
or even an actor who was not quite a Salvini, could, no doubt, 
make the spectacle most impressive. But, even if he could 
make it absorbing—so that we should think only of what 
was passing before our eyes, and not at all of what had gone 
before in the play, the episode of Deianeira—that might be 
merely an instance of theatrical effect prevailing over the 
dramatic conscience. It would not necessarily prove that the 
tragedy, viewed as a work of art,—and therefore viewed as a 
whole,—was not really liable to the criticism suggested above. 
However effective the Heracles scene might be on the ‘stage, I 
cannot help suspecting that an attentive spectator, in full sym- 
pathy with the spirit of the best Greek work, would be apt to 


| Papers Literary, Scientific, etc., by the late Fleeming Jenkin, F.R.S., LL.D., 
p. 23. (Longmans, 1887.) 
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feel, at the end, that he had seen two tragedies; one, which 
closed with the death of Deianeira, and was of consummate 
excellence; then a second and shorter one, most pathetic, most 
powerful in its own way, but produced at a moral disadvantage. 
Yet, if this be indeed so, there is one consolation. A gain to 
the effect of the Heracles would have been dearly bought by 
any detriment to the unsurpassable beauty of the Deianeira. 


§ 13. Among the secondary parts, that of Hyllus has an im- Hyths. 
portance which might easily be undervalued. It is he who most 
vividly expresses the twofold aspect of Deianeira’s action in 
sending the robe; the aspect which it wears for one who has 
seen only its dreadful result, without knowing its motive; and 
that which it assumes in the light of fuller knowledge. The 
first aspect is brought out when Hyllus describes the agonies 
of Heracles, and invokes a curse upon his mother; the second 
when, having learned her innocence and having stood beside 
her corpse, he has to listen to his father’s denunciations of 
her—so like those which he himself was lately uttering—until 
a pause permits him to vindicate her memory. This frank, 
impulsive youth is warmly loyal to both parents; to the gentle 
and dearly loved mother, whom he mourns too late; and to the 
father, ‘the noblest man upon the earth,’ whose hard commands 
he obeys to the end, although those commands challenge a 
revolt of filial, even of natural, instincts——seeming to him, 
indeed, almost like the promptings of Ate. Thus, under that 
dark shadow, pierced by no ray from above, which rests upon 
the close of the drama, this thrice-tried son calls the gods to 
witness that his own will has been overruled. With bitter 
anguish in his heart, he sees his father abandoned, as men must 
deem, by heaven; he is no longer the buoyant youth of the 
opening scene, but a man who must now take up the burden of 
a great inheritance, that Hyllus whom a grave and warlike race 
were to honour as the father of their kings, the ancestor of the 
Dorian Heracleidae. 


§ 14. The minor persons are portrayed with care and ani- The minor 
mation. Lichas is, before all things, the faithful henchman of P™™°" 
Heracles; but, like every one else, he feels the charm of 
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Deianeira, and is feebly anxious to spare her feelings. His 
well-meant attempt is somewhat maladroit, since he has already 
been so communicative to her neighbours; but we remark the 
ingenuity of the poet, who has here utilised the varying tradi- 
tions as to the motive of the war against Oechalia. Lichas 
exists only for his master; and there is a tragic fitness in his 
becoming the first victim of his master’s fate. It would be a 
mistake to conceive his death as a poetical retribution for his 
duplicity ; since, even if he had told the truth at first, Deianeira 
would still have sent the robe. At worst he is only a rather 
poor creature, who becomes involved in the doom of his betters. 

The Messenger, with his interested zeal, afterwards dignified 
by his sturdy veracity, combines the traits of two similar persons 
in the Oedipus Tyrannus,—the Corinthian messenger, and the 
Theban shepherd who confutes him. The old Nurse, who 
counsels Deianeira in the first scene, and subsequently relates 
her death, interprets the affection which her mistress inspired in 
the household. As for the Trachinian maidens of the Chorus, 
their part is essentially relative to Deianeira; to them she con- 
fides her fears, or hopes; their odes reflect her anxieties, her 
transient joy, and her despair. With her death, their function is 
virtually at an end; after verse 970, they have only two utter- 
ances, both very brief (1044 f.; 1112 f.). 


§ 15. Among the difficulties of detail which the subject 
presented to a dramatist, not the least was that of the supposed 
‘love-charm.’ The operation of the hydra’s venom, like that of 
the poison in the wound of Philoctetes, is supernatural. Since, 
however, an innocent yet deliberate human agent intervenes 
between Nessus and Heracles, the poet was compelled to treat 
the incident with circumstance, and to invest it with just 
enough probability for the purpose of scenic effect. Sophocles 
has managed this by a simple but skilful device. He merely 
makes an assumption which no spectator would pause to 
examine. ‘The hydra’s venom was such that exposure to heat 
must call it into activity.’ All is then easy. Nessus tells 
Deianeira that his gift, this infallible love-charm, must be kept 
in a cool and dark place. She tells us how scrupulously she 
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had observed this rule. She impresses it upon Lichas. The 
spectator knows that the robe is to be worn for the first time on 
an occasion of burnt sacrifice ; and his anxiety is awakened. 

It is interesting to compare this episode with the parallel Compari- 
one in the Medea, where Glaucé, Jason’s new bride, is burnt to the bea, 
death by the magic agency of the robe and diadem which 
Medea, the injured wife, had given her. We see at once that 
Euripides had a far easier task than Sophocles. No third 
person, no innocent yet deliberate agent, intervenes between 
Medea and Glaucée. The gifts come to Glaucé directly from 
the hands of the mighty enchantress; and they had come to 
the enchantress from her grandsire, the Sun-god himself. 

The garment of Heracles, like that of Glaucé, has naturally Supposed 

been claimed for the wardrobe of the solar myth. It is the ao 
glow which enwraps the dawn or the sunset. Then Iolé is ‘the 
violet cloud’ who is to marry the rising sun (Hyllus), when his 
precursor (Heracles) has sunk to rest upon a flaming couch. 
The servitude to Omphale is the apparent descent of the sun 
(Heracles) from the zenith to the horizon. Deianeira is the 
darkness which awaits him in the west. Thus to explain a 
story of varied human pathos, is at least to begin at the wrong 
end: it is to suppose myth-makers so intent on the sunrise and 
the sunset that men and women interested them primarily as 
symbols of those phenomena. Even the more limited theory, 
that Heracles was evolved from some older solar divinity, ill 
agrees with the central point of the fable,—promotion, painfully 
won, from earth to heaven. Later Greeks identified their Heracles, 
in certain aspects, with Melkarth, the sun-god of Tyre: some 
moderns have derived him from Izdubar, the solar hero of ancient 
Babylon*. In both cases the analogy is confined to details: the 
essence of the Greek myth remains distinct. 


§ 16. The allusions in the 7vachiniae to oracles concerning The 
Heracles have sometimes been censured as obscure. But they 
are not really so. Only two oracles are mentioned. (1) One was 
given to Heracles at Dodona, twelve years before the date at 
which the play begins, and said that, at the end of twelve years, 

1 This view is sensibly rejected by E. Meyer, Geschichte des Alterthums (Stuttgart, 
1884), p. 185. 
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he should have ‘rest.’ The term of twelve years is mentioned in 
verses 824 f. (where see the note). (2) The other oracle, noticed 
only in vv. 1159 ff, was given to Heracles by Zeus himself, at 
some still earlier moment; but when, and where, we are not 
told. It concerned the manner of his death; saying that he 
was to be slain by a dead foe. These oracles have sometimes 
been regarded as if they formed the only bond which holds the 
plot together; and it has accordingly been objected to the plot 
that its unity is of a merely mechanical nature’. The objection 
is ill-founded. The oracles have, indeed, a dramatic value, but 
it is of a different and a subordinate kind. At the outset of the 
play, the oracle concerning the twelve-years’ term serves as a 
motive for anxiety ; it announces that some crisis is imminent. 
Towards the close, the two oracles combined show Heracles that 
his hour has come. 


§ 17. But the unity of the plot is independent of the ora- 
cles. It is effected by the love of Heracles for Iolé, which causes 
him to destroy Oechalia, and also causes Deianeira to send the 
robe; thus bringing the two episodes into a strict connection. 
Professor Campbell is, in my opinion, quite right when he says 
that ‘in point of dramatic structure the Trachiniae will bear 
comparison with the greatest of Sophoclean tragedies. For, 
even if, as I hold, the inferiority in dramatic interest of Heracles 
to Deianeira is such as to constitute a serious defect, this is not 
a defect of structure. It does not concern the manner in which 
the plot has been put together. It concerns something ante- 
cedent to the plot; namely, the conception of Heracles adopted 
by the poet, as compared with his conception of Deianeira. 
Given those two conceptions, the most perfect dramatic struc- 
ture could not save the interest in Heracles from being over- 
powered by the interest in Deianeira. 

There is, however, one point in which the texture of the plot 
is fairly open to criticism, though it is not a point of importance. 
The ‘unity of time’ has been disregarded with exceptional bold- 
ness. Hyllus goes to Euboea, witnesses the sacrifice there, and 
returns to Trachis, in a space of time measured by less than 


1 Wilamowitz, Eur. Yer. 1. p. 384: ‘das drama nur kiimmerlich durch orakel- 
spriiche zu einer dusserlichen einheit zusammengehalten wird.’ ~ 
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7oo lines (vv. 93—734). Nay, Lichas, who leaves Trachis at 
verse 632, had reached Euboea before the sacrifice began. Many 
other examples show the habitual laxity of Greek dramatists, 
and the tolerance of Greek audiences, in this particular. But 
in the Tvachiniae the license has a special excuse. Amid 
the excitement, the alternations of hope and fear, which per- 
vade this play, the action hastens forward in a manner which 
leaves us no leisure to remark the feats of travelling per- 
formed by Hyllus and by Lichas. This is the case even with 
readers ; much more would it be so with spectators. And here 
we may observe the subtlety of the poet, who has introduced 
two direct allusions to the passage of time. Lichas, about to 
start for Euboea, remarks that he has already stayed too long 
(v. 599); and the Chorus prays that the ship which is bringing 
Heracles ‘may not tarry’ (v. 655). This is like the art of a 
diplomatist who diverts suspicion by apparent frankness. 


§ 18. After the two dramas of the Attic masters, Heracles Seneca’s 
r . : LTercules 
appears only once in the extant literature of ancient Tragedy. Oetacus. 
Seneca founded his Hercules Furens on the play of Euripides, and 
his Hercules Oetaeus on the play of Sophocles. It would be pro- 
fitless to institute a detailed comparison between the 7vachiniae 
and:a work which Seneca, in the fashion of his day, composed 
rather as a rhetorical exercise than as a piece for the stage. 
Those who read it, with the Greek model present to their minds, 
can only wonder how the Roman’s brilliant gifts of expression, 
—which shine in epigram and, at moments, reach a true eleva- 
tion of sentiment,—could co-exist with such abject tastelessness, 
such extravagance of bombast, such insensibility to proportion. 
Yet, in one respect, a comparison is very interesting. If the 
Phaedra of the Azppolytus has fared ill at Seneca’s hands, 
far worse is the transformation which he has effected in the 
Deianeira of the Zyvachiniae. The following lines describe The 
Deianeira’s behaviour when Ioleé first arrives at Trachis :— oe. 
Ut fulsit Iole, qualis innubis dies 
Purumve claris noctibus sidus micat, 
Stetit furentd similis ac torvum tntuens 
Herculea coniux *,— 
1 Here. Oct. 238 ff. 
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like ‘an Armenian tigress, the poet adds, or ‘a Maenad shaking 
the thyrsus” Then Deianeira prays Juno to torment Heracles 
with all imaginable plagues’; and finally avows her own readi- 
ness to kill him®. Certainly Seneca has protected our sympathy 
with the hero from competition ; but the hero himself, bragging 
and whining by turns, fails to profit by that advantage. The 
Hercules Oetaeus became the model of Rotrou, in his tragedy 
entitled Hercule Mourant’; and also influenced, in a greater or 
less degree, several other French dramas on the same theme’. 
It was inevitable that the Latin writer, rather than Sophocles, 
should be imitated by a French dramatist of the seventeenth 
century. Apart from this, however, the Deianeira of Seneca, 
considered as a general type, would be more truly congenial 
to the French stage. It was difficult for the Latin races to 
imagine a woman, supplanted in her husband’s love, who did 
not wish to kill somebody,—her rival, or her husband, or both. 
Ovid’s Deianeira is by no means so bad as Seneca’s; but she, 
too, has the impulse to destroy Iole®. The Deianeira of the 
Trachiniae, with anguish in her soul,—intent on regaining her 
lord’s heart, but not angry, not malevolent towards him or 
towards Iolé,—this Deianeira is a creation of the Hellenic spirit, 
refined by the sweetness, the purity, the restrained strength 
of Athens at her best; if any one would see the spiritual 
kinswomen of this Deianeira, he must look for them on the 
grave-reliefs of the Cerameicus. 


§ 19. The wide range of subjects or motives which the 
Heracles legends gave to Greek art of every period includes, of 
course, several episodes mentioned in the 7rachiniae ;—the com- 
bat of Heracles with Acheloiis; the death of Nessus; Heracles 
with the Eurytidae ; the death of Iphitus ; the servitude to Om- 


1 Herc. Oet. 255 fi. 2 Tb. 436. 

* Published in 1632. Rotrou gave Heracles a successful rival in the affections of 
Tole, a certain Arcas. The dying hero forbade Iolé to marry Arcas; but, after his 
apotheosis, he showed his magnanimity by descending from Olympus on purpose to 
revoke the veto. 

4M. Patin, Ztudes sur les trag. grecs, Vol. 11. p. 89. 

> Ovid Met. g. 151. 
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phale’. But, in relation to the legends of Heracles, Attic Tragedy, 
represented by the Mad Heracles and the Trachiniae, had no 
direct influence upon art, such as can be traced, for instance, in 
regard to Philoctetes. For the story of Heracles, artists drew 
upon other, generally older, sources of poetry or tradition. 
When, indeed, in Hellenistic and Roman times a degenerate 
Heracles became the type of a strong man easily enthralled by 
pleasure, a companion of the Bacchic thiasos or of the Erétes?, 
then the art which desired to portray him often went for 
material to the theatre; but such material was furnished by the 
Heracles of Comedy or of satyr-drama. It is not surprising, 
then, that the illustrations of the Zvachiniae which Greek art 
affords are only of a general kind. For example, each of the 
three successive forms assumed by the Acheloiis of the Zyva- 
chiniae, when he was a suitor for Deianeira, can be separately 
identified in works of art®*. But, though the fight of Heracles 
with Acheloiis was a subject often treated by artists, no extant 
representation of that combat corresponds precisely with the 
scene as described by Sophocles *. 


§ 20. We have now considered the nature of the legendary Diction. 
material used in the 7vachinzae ; the character of the treatment 


1 See Roscher’s Lexicon der gr. und rom. Mythologie, where, under ‘ Herakles,’ 
the illustrations of the fable in art are fully treated by A. Furtwangler. He recog- 
nises Iphitus on a vase in the Louvre (no. 972), where Heracles is hurling a man 
from a kAlvn, apparently during a meal (p. 2233). Cp. Od. 21. 28: Heracles, in 
slaying Iphitus, 0852 Oedy bmw gdécar’, ode tpdmesay | Thy dy of mapeOnxer. 
Sophocles follows the version according to which Iphitus was hurled from a high 
wall or tower (7%. 273).—There is no certain example of Omphale in art before 
the Hellenistic period (26. p. 2234: cp. p. 2247). 

2 See Furtwangler, a. Roscher, p. 2248. 


3 See commentary on v. II. . 
4 The nearest approach to an illustration of the poet’s text is given by an archaic 


gem, now in the British Museum, first published (roughly) in King’s Ancient Gems, 
11. pl. 34, fig. 3. Mr A. S. Murray has kindly given me an impression of it. Yet 
even this diverges from Sophocles in three particulars. (1) On the gem, Acheloiis 
is the man-headed bull,—a frequent type, but not one of those specified by the poet. 
(2) Deianeira stands lamenting, close to the combatants; whereas the poet describes 
her as sitting by a hill at some distance from the fray. (3) There is no trace of 
Aphrodité, whom Sophocles mentions as present with the combatants in the quality 
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applied to it by the poet; and the principal features of the tragedy 
viewed as a work of dramatic art. An introduction to this play 
must also, however, take account of its style in a more limited 
sense,—the style of its poetical diction, the complexion of the 
language. For the details of this subject, reference must neces- 
sarily be made to the commentary on the text. But a few 
general observations may properly be offered here. 

It is a well-attested tradition, and one which can still be 


the style of partially verified, that the style of Sophocles, like that of many 


Sophocles. 


other great poets, was developed through successive phases, 
belonging to successive periods of his life. He himself, accord- 
ing to Plutarch’, distinguished three such phases. In the earliest, 
he had imitated the majesty, the pomp,—dy«os,—of Aeschylus. 
Next came the style which, in Plutarch’s notice, is described by 
the words, Td muxpov cal Katatexyvoy THs avTOD KatacKeuns. This 
was a style marked by subtle elaboration, and, as a result of it, 
by To muxpov, ‘pungency,’ ‘incisiveness’; a style in which terse 
and polished force of expression drove home the ‘sting’ of word 
or phrase ;—as Eupolis,—to borrow an illustration from a differ- 
ent, yet cognate, province,—said that the incisive and highly 
wrought oratory of Pericles left its ‘sting’ in the minds of those 
who heard him: 70 xévtpov éyxatédutre Tols axpowpévots. Such 
a style, with its affinities to an elevated and refined rhetoric, 
can be a source of great’brilliancy and power in poetry; but its 
essential quality is not that which constitutes the highest ex- 
cellence of drama: its defect, for the purposes of drama, is that 
it is too suggestive of conscious effort in the artist ; its tendency 
is to image #zs mind somewhat too strongly in the persons whom 
he wishes to make live upon the scene. Hence we readily com- 
prehend the words in which Sophocles (according to Plutarch) 
defined the third, the final, phase of his style ;—ro tis NéEews 
eldos Omrep éotly HOtKoTaTOV Kal BéXTLGTODV: ‘the kind of diction 


' Mor. p. 79 B. (lds dv ris aloOovro éavrod mpoxdmrovtos ém’ dperq, c. 7.) domep 
yap 6 Dopokdyjs eeye tov Aloxvdov Siamemaryas SyKov, elra TO WeKpoY Kal Kard- 
TEXVOY THs alTod KaTacKeuns, Tplrov HOn TO THS Aé~ews preraBddrew eldos Omep éotly 
nOiKwrarov Kal BéATLGTOP, obrws ol procopodvres, bray éx Tv Taynyupikdy Kal 
Kararéxvaw els rov dmrouevov AOous Kal mdBous Nbyov KaraBdow, dpxovra Thy &dnOF 
Tpokomiy Kal drupov mpoxdmrew. 
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which is most expressive of character, and best’; that is, fittest 
to make each person of the drama seem a real human being; 
and best, therefore, for the purposes of a dramatist. 

The first of these three phases, the Aeschylean, is not trace- 
able in the extant work of Sophocles. Nor can it be said that 
any one of the seven tragedies represents the second style in 
a form which sharply distinguishes it from the third; that is, 
in a form from which the characteristic quality of the third 
style is absent. But, if the Phzloctetes, one of the very latest 
plays (409 B.C.), be taken as a standard of comparison, there, at 
least, is seen the perfection of the third style, the style which is 
‘expressive of character’; while there is less of visible and 
masterful art in language, less of td muxpov cal catdreyvov, than 
appears, for example, in the Antigone. 


§ 21. Nowhere is the poet's ethical portraiture more delicately Distinctive 
vivid than in the heroine of the Trachiniae; and a sympathetic ae 
reader will feel that the language given to her might well be Z7achv- 
called 7Ocnwrarn ré£us. It is exquisitely moulded to the ex- 
pression of her nature. Take, again, the scene where the 
Messenger, in Deianeira’s presence, taxes Lichas with deceit 
(vv. 393—435). The shades of language most skilfully charac- 
terise the three persons,—the gentle but resolute lady; the 
herald, nervously deferential to her, but angrily assertive of his 
dignity against his humble cross-examiner, the Messenger; and 
lastly the Messenger himself, with his traits of blunt or familiar 
speech’. In this aspect, then, the Zvachiniae shows, like the 
Philoctetes, the full excellence of the third style——that which 
is nOcceTarov, ‘most expressive of character.’ 

But the Zyvachiniae combines this ethical charm of style 
with a highly elaborate manner in a certain class of passages. 
Every Greek tragedy contains at least one set speech, pyous, of 
the type usually spoken by a messenger who relates a cata- 
strophe. In such speeches, which were really short excursions 
of drama into the region of epos, the dramatist was convention- 


1 One of these traits is notable,—the olay déxnow; (427). This use of rolos, 
a common colloquialism, occurs in only one other passage of Tragedy, and that is 
in a late play of Euripides (Helen. 566; 412 B.C.). 
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ally free to use any measure of rhetorical elaboration, however 
unsuitable it might be to the person of the speaker; some of 
the most elaborate pyoes are delivered by servants. Now, it is 
a peculiarity of the Tvachiniae that, beside two speeches which 
are normal examples of this class,—the speech of Hyllus (vv. 
749—812), and that of the Nurse (vv. 899—946),—it contains 
a remarkable number of other passages which are closely akin 
to that class. Such are the following short narratives ;—Lichas 
recounts the recent deeds of his master (248—290); Deianeira 
relates her meeting with Nessus (§31—587); and describes the 
occurrence which rouses ‘her fears concerning the ‘love-charm’ 
(672—722): such, also, is the great speech of Heracles (1046— 
1111). Altogether, about one fourth of the play consists of 
passages which invited or demanded this high elaboration of 
style, usually reserved for very exceptional moments. It is no 
accident that the element of narrative in the Zvachinzae is so 
abnormally large; the cause lies in the nature of the fable 
itself, and is independent of the circumstance that an epic poem, 
the Capture of Oechalia, was probably one of the chief sources. 
In narrative or description Sophocles exhibits, as a rule, two 
characteristics ; he is remarkably terse; and he has a bold but 
artistic originality of phrase, often in a manner which resembles 
that of Vergil. If the passages just cited from the 7vachiniae 
are compared with their only proper analogues, the set pyceus 
of the poet’s other plays, it will be felt that, with allowance for 
differences of degree, the essential quality of style is the same; 
the greater frequency of it is the distinction of the Tvachiniae. 
This play, like the Phzloctetes, is mainly an example of that 
Sophoclean manner which tradition calls the third or ripest,—the 
manner ‘best fitted to express character.’ But, owing to special 
causes, it also gives striking prominence to the dominant trait of 
the poet’s ‘second’ manner, elaborate and incisive force of 
phrase,—70 mixpdv cal xatateyvov. This is a peculiar com- 
bination of elements; and it tends to make a reader feel that 
the style of the Zvachiniae is somehow, as a whole, unlike the 
style found in any one of the other six plays. From that 
feeling, it has been an easy, but hasty, step to the inference 
that the manner of this play is unworthy of the master; that it 
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shows the immaturity of youth, or the feebleness of age; or 
even that it is altogether foreign to him, and must have pro- 
ceeded from some inferior hand’. 


§ 22. The extent to which the 7rachiniae shows the influ- Supposed 
ence of Euripides has sometimes been exaggerated. Stress has eee 
been laid especially on the form of the prologue; Deianeira 
opens the play with a speech of some length, in which she 
incidentally relates certain previous events. But here we must 
distinguish. The prologue of the Tvachiniae is Euripidean only 
in so far as it is partly historical; it is utterly unlike the typical 
prologues of Euripides in being dramatic. For, in the first 
place, Deianeira’s speech is no soliloquy,—though it is true that 
she is rather communing with her own thoughts than directly 
addressing the Nurse; it gives the cue for the Nurse’s suggestion 
that Hyllus should be sent to seek his father, and thus serves to 
set the drama in motion. Secondly, it is dramatic as illustrating 
the mind of Deianeira herself,—that mind which is to govern 
the subsequent action®. Even with regard to this prologue, the 
inner contrast between the two poets is more significant than 
the resemblance. Nor can it be said that the general style of 
the play shows any pervading influence of the supposed kind. 

There are a few coincidences of phrase between verses of the 
Trachiniae and verses of Euripides’; but they are trivial; and, 


1 See above, § 1, notes 1, 2, 3. 

2 Schlegel’s criticism (§ 1, n. 3) was the inspiration of a short ‘programm’ 
published at Cleve (Prussia) in 1830 by C. A. M. Axt, Commentatio critica qua 
Trachiniarum Sophocleae prologum subdititium esse demonstratur. Axt uses the term 
‘prologue,’ not in the Greek sense (i.e. to denote vv. 1—93), but only with reference 
to Deianeira’s speech, vv. 1—48. He holds that the play ought to begin at v. 49, 
with the speech of the rpogés. 

3 (1) Zr. 542 (Deianeira speaks,) rod’ “Hpakdijs | olkovp.’ avrémeupe rod waxpod 
xpévou: cp. Eur. H. /. 1373 (Megara speaks,) paxpas duavtdobo’ év ddp01s olkouplas. 
(2) Tr. 1096 dipvd 7 dpuxtov immoBdpova atparov | Onpar, UBpiorjy, avouov: cp. 
Eur. H. &. 181 tetpackedés 0 UBpioua, Kevratpwv yévos. (3) Zr. 1101 dAdwy Te 
woxOuv puptov éyevoduny: cp. Eur. A. /. 1353 Kal yap movwv dn puplwy éyevodpny. 
[Wilamowitz, vol. 11. p. 278, assumes that Soph. has borrowed this use of yevoua 
from Eur.: but Soph. had already said in Ant. 1005, éumripwv éyeviunv.] (4) 7% 
[112 ® TAHmov “ENdas k.7.A.: cp. Eur. H. F. 877 pédeos “ENNds, & Tov evepyéray | 
amoBaneis. 

In 77. 764 kdoum Te xalpwr kal orodg may, I think, be a reminiscence of Eur. 
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even if it were certain that in all of them Sophocles was the 
debtor, they would merely illustrate a fact which is unquestioned. 
He was well acquainted with the works of Euripides, and ad- 
mired them; in his later years, they influenced him in details of 
language and of versification. But the style of Sophocles, so far 
as extant work shows, always preserved a thoroughly distinctive 
character. Certainly the Tvrachiniae is no exception to that 
rule; and not merely the style, but the whole mind which 
appears there, attests the authorship. 


Med. 1165 (in a similar episode), Sdépois barepxalpovea. And Zr. 416, déy’, el Tu 
xpnges* Kal yap ov ovyndds ef, is an echo of Eur. Suppl. 567 (421 B.C.), Ady’, a Te 
Bovdev” Kal yap od cvynAds ef. 
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$1. TWwELvE of the mss., other than L, to which reference is made MSS. 

in the critical notes, have been described in former volumes (Oecd. Tyr., 
Introd., pp. lin ff., 2nd ed.: Oed. Col., p. xlix, 2nd ed.: Phil., p. xlv): 
viz., the Parisian A, B, K, T: the Florentine Lc, L?, R: the Venetian 
V, V’, V*: the Roman Vat.: and the London Harl. The last-named 
was collated by Porson with the text of the Zvachiniae in the ed. of 
Sophocles by Thomas Johnson (an. 1708); the collation is given in 
Porson’s Adversaria, p.177. There remains only a Venetian ms., cod. 
617 in the Library of St Mark, cited at verse 23, from the collation of 
Vladimir Subkoff in his edition of the Z+achiniae (Moscow, 1879), for 
Gaxav. It is described by him as ‘chartaceus, saec. xiv et xv’; and he 
designates it by the letter E. Besides E, Subkoff used eleven other 
Mss., viz. L, and ten of the twelve named above, the two exceptions 
being V and V*. Our L’ is designated by him as M: Le, as N: V’, as 
V: Vat., as v.: Harl., as # As a contribution to an intricate and 
obscure subject, it is interesting to notice the view as to the relationships 
of his twelve mss. to which he was led as the result of work on this play. 
He would distinguish three families : (1) L? and K are transcripts of L. 
(2) R and Harl. are closely akin to A, the basis of the Aldine text. 
(3) Lc, B, V’, E, Vat., and T (representing the Triclinian recension) 
form a third family, of which the common characteristic is a larger 
element of Byzantine correction: while, within this family, a closer 
kinship unites (2) Lc and B, (4) V’, E, and Vat. He recognises the 
marked superiority of L to all the other mss., but finds no proof that it 
is their common parent. (See Oed. Zyr., p. liv, 2nd ed.) 


§ 2. With regard to the readings of L, and its peculiarities as a Ms., 
some points of interest will be found in the critical notes on vv. 329, 


Scholia. 


Interpola- 
tion. 
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368, 403, 463, 468, 767, 1091, 1176, 1265. The first corrector (S) has 
in four instances supplied a verse which the scribe had accidentally 
omitted (177, added in the text, being the last line of p. 66 B,—a case 
like Ph. 1263: 445, 536, 705, added in the margin). In ro4o, how- 
ever, the words & 8:00 avbaiuwv, omitted from the text, have been added 
in the margin by the scribe himself. There is one passage, vv. 383— 
433, where scribe and corrector alike have left part of the dialogue in 
disorder, through omitting or confusing the indications of persons. Thus 
at 383 L omits XO.: XO. (instead of AT.) is prefixed to 390: AT. 
(instead of AI.) to 397 and 399: while in 402—433 the persons are 
either not marked, or marked wrongly. The result can be traced in 
modern literary criticism: see above, p. XXxiv. 


§ 3. The scholia in L on wv. 119, 120 preserve the true reading 
avapmAaKkyrov, corrupted in the ss. to aprakyrov. There are two 
other places where the scholiast gives at least the hint by which a lost 
reading can be restored. In v. 399 his duyyjpoouar indicates that in v. 
398 the véeuers of the Mss. ought to be vewets. And in 602 the schol.’s 
notice, yp. avp7p avri rod Aerrovdy, helped Wunder’s correction of evid7 
into tavaidy. 


§ 4. In wv. 83—85 there is a clear case of interpolation :— 
nic’ ) cecoopeba 
[}) minTomev Gov TaTpos éfoAwdoros | 
kelvov Biov odcavtos, 7) oixdperO” dua. 
Another probable instance (as I think with Hartung) occurs in wv. 
362 ff. :— 
emotparever matpioa [tyv tavtys, ev 7 
tov Evputov rove’ etre Seomolew Opdver, 
Kreive. T Gvaxta tatepal THOSE Kal wokw 
erepoe. 
(See commentary.) Besides these verses, many others—not fewer than 
about 120 in all—have been suspected or rejected by various commen- 
tators ; often, apparently, on the general ground that anything is 
suspicious which is not indispensable. Thus Nauck, in condemning 
four verses (932—935)—verses full of pathos and beauty, and free from 
any real offence against Greek poetical idiom—writes :—‘ Diese entbehr- 
‘ichen und in sprachlicher Hinsicht vielfach Anstoss erregenden Verse 
werden von V. Jernstedt wohl mit Recht als interpolirt bezeichnet.’ Let 
the reader examine the passage for himself, and judge. It is to be 
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regretted when a habit of mind such as might be fostered by the 
habitual composition of telegrams is applied to the textual criticism of 
poetry—or, indeed, of prose. Yet it is right that students should have 
notice as to what verses of the play have been suspected or condemned 
by scholars of mark. I cannot vouch for the completeness of the 
following ‘black list,’ but I believe that it is nearly complete :— 


17 Bergk. 24 f. Schenkl (after Dobree). 25 Hartung and Nauck. 43 Dindorf. 
44-—48 Wunder. 80 f. Nauck would reduce these two vv. to one. 88 f. Dindorf. 
150—152 Dindorf. (Wecklein suspects only v. 150.) 166—168 Dindorf. 169 f. 
Bergk. 170 Wunder and Dindorf. 252 f. Wunder. 264 f. (3oAAd 8...xepoiv per) 
Bergk and Jernstedt. 280 Deventer and Zippmann. 295 Dindorf and Nauck (after 
Wunder). 301 f. Hense and Nauck. 305 G. H. Miiller. 321 Nauck (with rls 
el for émel in 320). 322 f. Nauck would reduce these two vv. to one. 336 Hense 
and Nauck (omitting 7 after wy in 337). 356 f. Wunder and Blaydes. 362 f. 
Wunder and Blaydes. 394 Herwerden and Hense. 444 Wunder and Nauck. 488 f. 
Dindorf. 526—530 Wunder and Bergk. 584—587 Dindorf. 585 Wunder and 
Nauck. 596 f. Dindorf. 601 Nauck and Wecklein. 602 f. Paley. 628 Nauck 
and Wecklein. 680 f. (Kévraupos...yAwxiv) Nauck. 684 Wunder and Wecklein. 
690 Wunder. 696 Wunder. (Dobree and Wecklein suspect the v.) 712 f. Nauck. 
732 Hense. 735 Nauck and Wecklein. 743 Hense (proposing yivac for 7d yap 
in 742). 746 f. (Bapetav...rarpds) Deventer and Hense. 781 f. Meineke. 791 f. 
Nauck would reduce these two vv. to one. 798 Schenkl. 801 f. Bergk. 875 ff. 
Bergk (without defining the limit: p. lix of his ed.), 893—895 Wunder. 907—911 
Wecklein. (L. Dindorf had suspected v. gtr.) 924 f. (7 xpvo7jdaros...mepovls) 
Herwerden. 932—935 Jernstedt and Nauck. 943—946 Meineke. 908 f. (760’... 
KatadepxOfva) Wunder. 1060 Nauck and Wecklein. 1107 f. Nauck would reduce 
these two vv. to one. 1114 f. Bergk would omit one of these two vv. 1144 Hense. 
1156 Nauck (with dé co for 6’ doo in 1155). 1165 Nauck (after Dobree). 1173 
Axt and Nauck. 1195—1198 Wunder. 1267 L. Dindorf. 1270—1274 Hense. 


1275—1278 Hartung and F. Ritter. 

§ 5. Hermann (1st ed. p. xiv) propounded a theory that the Thetheory 
Trachiniae once existed in two different recensions. He thus sought to age? 
explain the fact that in one or two places the text found in our mss. of 
Sophocles differs from that of ancient citations: see 12f, and 787f, 
with the notes there. In some other passages he saw traces of the two 
recensions having become mixed: thus verse 84, 7) rirtopev 0d rarpos 
éfoAwAdros, belonged to one recension, and verse 85, keivov Biov ow- 
cavtos, 7} oixopecO apa, to the other. Similarly verses 293, 294 were a 
substitute for v. 295 3 vv. 523525, for vv. 526—528; etc. A similar 
view is expressed by Bergk, in the ‘Adnotatio Critica’ to his ed. of 
Sophocles, pp. lvii ff. Thus he thinks that vv. 801, 802 and 1144, 1145 
belong to the second recension ; while in vv. 1114, 1115, and especially 
in part of the dialogue between the Chorus and the Nurse (875 ff.), he 


jess V. é 


Emenda- 


tions. 


Editions, 
etc. 


liv MANUSCRIPTS, EDITIONS, ETC. 


discovers a blending of the two editions. (‘ Aperte duplicis recensionis 
reliquiae temere confusae sunt in nostris libris,’ p. lix, on 875.) 

Schneidewin has argued against this theory (Aéhandlung tiber die 
Trach. a. Soph,, in the Transactions of the Gottingen Gesellsch. d. Wiss., 
vol. v1. 1854). It rests, in fact, on no solid foundation. With regard 
to the discrepancies between the mss. and the ancient citations, the only 
noteworthy cases are the two above-mentioned, in wv. 12f., and 787f. ; 
in the former, Strabo’s reading, xireu | Bovzpwpos, is doubtless right; but 
the tu | Bovkpavos of the Mss., whether due to actors or to tran- 
scribers, does not help to prove a distinct recension; while in 787 f., 
where our Mss. must be right (except, probably, in omitting 7°), Diogenes 
Laertius has presumably misquoted by a mere slip of memory. As to 
the supposed duplications of sense in the passages where a mixing of 
two texts has been assumed, a study of the context in each case will 
best show the baselessness of the assumption. 


§6. The text of the Zrachiniae contains its full share of problems ; 
though, as a whole, it is, in my opinion, less corrupt than has often been 
supposed. In two instances I have admitted emendations of my own 
to the text, viz. at v. 554 and v. rorg, because the probabilities seemed 
sufficiently strong to justify that course. It would have been justifiable, 
perhaps, to do likewise at v. 869; but there, as at v. 526 and v. git, I 
have preferred to submit my conjectures in the commentary only. The 
suggestion made at v. 678 is of a more tentative kind. 


§7. As to the complete editions of Sophocles which have been con- 
sulted, see Oed. Zyr. p. 1xi, 2nd ed. It may be mentioned that the new 
issue of Wunder’s edition, revised by Wecklein, has lately been com- 
pleted by. the appearance of the Zrachiniae (vol. u1., sect. iii, Leipsic, 
1890). Besides the volume by F. A. Paley, containing Ph., ZZ, Tr, 
Ai. (London, 1880), I have consulted also the following separate 
editions of this play. Sophoclis Zrachiniae. Recognovit et adversariis 
enarravit Ioannes Apitzius. (Halle, 1833.)—Sophoclis Zrachiniae, with 
Notes and Introduction by Alfred Pretor, M.A. (Cambridge, 1877.) 
—Sophoclis Zrachiniae. Codicibus denuo collatis recensuit varietate 
lectionis instruxit indicibus adornavit Vladimir Subkoff. (Moscow, 
1879.) 


METRICAL VANALYSIS. 


In addition to anapaests, the lyric metres used in the Zrachiniae 
are the following. (1) Logaoedic, based on the choree (or ‘trochee’), 
—v, and the cyclic dactyl, which is metrically equivalent to the choree, 
—~ vu. (2) Choreic, based on the choree. (3) Dactylic. (4) Doch- 
miac, v: ~-—v|—A. (5) Verses based on the bacchius, —-—v. 
For a more detailed account of these metres, readers may be referred 
to the previous volumes of this edition (O. C. p. lvili: Azz. p. lvi: Ph. 


p- xlviii). 
In the subjoined metrical schemes, the sign “ denotes that the 
ordinary time-value of a long syllable, commonly marked -, is in- 


creased by one half, so that it becomes equal to —v or uuu: the sign 
LJ denotes that such time-value is doubled, and becomes equal to 
—— or —vv. The sign & means that an ‘irrational’ long syllable 
(avAdan adoyos) is substituted for a short. The letter w, written over 
two short syllables, indicates that they have the time-value of one short 
only. 

At the end of a verse, A marks a pause equal to v, A a pause 
equal to —. The amnacrusis of a verse (the part preliminary to the 
regular metre) is marked off by three dots placed vertically, : 

The end of a rhythmical unit, or ‘sentence,’ is marked by ||. The 
end of a rhythmical ‘ period’ (a combination of two or more such sen- 
tences, corresponding with each other) is marked by ]). 

If a rhythmical sentence introduces a rhythmical period without 
belonging to it, it is called a zpowdds, or prelude (marked as zp.): or, 
if it closes it, an érwdds, epode, or postlude. Similarly a period may be 
grouped round an isolated rhythmical sentence, which is then called the 


peowdos, mesode, or interlude. 
é2 


1k 


lvi METRICAL ANALYSTS. 


I. Parodos, vv. 94—140. 


First STROPHE.—Dactylic, in the ‘Doric’ form, which varies 
purely dactylic sentences, -uUu—Uv—-, with the livelier measure, 


LJ | --|/+u|--. (Schmidt, Rhythmic and Metric, p. 41°.) 
_1. ov ! aod |a| vv evap | Lowey | a A || 
moO : ouuev | a | yap ppeve | ruvPavou | ae p 
== Leg —— SSR RS 
2. Tut : «Kat | evvag | ec te roy | oper | ov A || 
Tay > aude | ven | dneay | epaya | e& A 
Sa Ne Nor, NS Soa tie! 
3. adtov | adrov | acto || 
ova Ti | aOdcov | opyw 
Lu —-- Lug a = ee —- vy = 
4. Tovto | kapvf | au tov | aAKuny || as robe | por rob | ras A || 
ovror | evvaf | ewa | daxpur || wy Bredap | wr woPov | ald 
sg L_ Vv ran? a are vv — vv — 
5. vac : ec ror | w Aaumrp | a orepor | a dreyeO | wy A ]] 
ev :mvactov | avipos | Seuatped | ovcavy od | ov fp 
Oh Re al 
I. 9 : wovte| asavd | wvas | y dio || aow | areip | os KA | as A || 
ev : Ou | os ew |asav| avdpwr || or | tpvxec@| a Kxax | av , 
ig Be et ee oak 
2. em : w Kpat | corer | wy Kat | oppa |] 

duc : ravoyv | ekmee | ovcay | away 

I 5 =p Bi [These diagrams show the structure of 
. =p. 4 

2 4 


number of feet in each rhythmical unit, or 
sentence. The dots mark the beginning 

: and end of each verse. Curves on the 
) right show how single sentences corre- 
spond with each other. Curves on the left 
show the correspondence between groups 
of sentences. ] 


each period. The numerals denote the 


ON * We fee 


1 These verses are also called ‘dactylo-epitritic.’ That name denotes a dactylic 
measure with —~ | —— (the ésirpiros detrepos) prefixed to it. The first foot is then 
regarded as a true choree, -~, and not as L-~, the equivalent of a dactyl.—Cp. 
W. Christ, AZetrik § 662 (‘Der daktylo-epitritische Strophenbau’). 


METRICAL ANALYSTS. Ivii 


SECOND STROPHE.—1. Dactylic tripodies. II. Logaoedic. 


ee Nt Ny =a vv ie PINS, eer) NN) Sh 
I. 1. modda yap | wor axap | avros || 4 vorov | 7 Bope | a 7s || 
wy emt | peugouev | ac’ ad |lom per | avriad | oww 
aaah ~ ame A => WI be coo ren vv SS Se Vv gen 
2. kypat av | evpei | rovre || Bavr ext | ovra r 5 | ov A ] 
pape yap | ove amo| rpvev || edmida | Tavayad | av A 
> 1. Le = c= v SHS Le SN, es 
Il. 1. ovr : w de | tov | xadpoyev | 7 orped || ec ro 8 | av€ | € Biot | ov zod || 
xpnv iaccav|ady | nrayap | ovdo || wavra | kpaw| wy Bactd| evs er |i 


vwvYv L_ _— vv ere 
vrovoy | wr | ep weday | os A || 
eBare |Ovar| os Kpowd | as A 
—VuU = Vv Le Vv 
2. kpnovoy | adda | tis Ge | wy || avey ay | aprdak | yrov| ad || a ode Sop | 
and exe | mnya | kacxap| @ |\macexuKA| ovow | otoy |apxr || ov orpopad 
ee > a 
wvep | ue |e A ] 
es KeX | ev | oc A 


Ge A eS ery ace 


(3 ; 
) : 
\ 


Epropr.—Choreic, in verses of four, feet (Per. I.), or of six (Per. II.). 


RS a ag he 
Ir. pev : a yap | ovr | awd |a A |i 


2. vu€ Bpor | ovr | ovre | Kypes || 


—-wv —wv — vu 


3. ov te | wAovros | aX ad | ap A || 


— vy — 


v i = v 
4. Be : Baxe | rw 8 ex | epxer | a A || 
ce a = Vv bo a: 


5. xaup : ew te | kav orep | eo9 | a A J 


He 


lviii METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


skis 


uw = Wy — _~ —- vu —- vy 


. a: kat oe | tav av | acoav a4 elmo | w rey | A || 


Lt) ee 


v lh 


. 708 : ev | wx | aver | artis | wd] A |i 


Lane) Leyee-5iSyieetae shes teers 


Vv 


. texv : on |e | Lyva | Bovdov | ad| ev A | 


Lope 1a 
i 
4 


4 


n+ OO: 
re 


f 
8 
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II. Hyporcheme, vv. 205—224. 
Choreic, in verses of six, four, or three feet- 


vvY _. 


avodon | 7k | w bua | ous i. ine €oTL ae os A || 


= Ea 


vvv 


= 
. adaday ko as a | Like | rps | ev | de A || 


—Yv — vw —v _ 


. kowos | apoev | wv ir | w A || 


Le 


> he ee wl. 


. kNayy : a Tov | evpap | etp he av A || 


Sit. ee eee een 


Vv 


. @ : TOAA| w | mpoorar | av op | ov | Se A || 


oe oo 


> m= a vvyv 


. mat : ava | moway | avayer | w | rapev | oo A J] 


v orn Nal! nh Nall ad ee, oot 


. Bo : ate | trav op | oo7rop | ov A | 


- ®© = o = o — o _ - 


. apreuv | opty. | av edad | aBodov | apdurvp | ov A || 


te = 


aah hee 


. yerov | as te | vu | as A || 


[I I. 


I. 


i} 


a 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


Vv See! = cae ee: 


a : etpop | a8 ee amr | woon ee at A || 


Vv —- wy - vy — —- vu — _— 


. Tov : avdov | w tup | avve ny Tas eu | as mae | os A || 


. 8 : ov| pavarap | acc | ea A | 


€VOL 


Vv ee etd 7 a et ad 


. 0 : Kiogos | apte a Baxx. | av A || 


Vv = awe mal c— = 


ur : een | wy aw | AA | av A |i 


vme- iv — 


.ti@ul|omalav A || 


v em Ne. 


AD carey tuncxh | 
tH = 


Vv a ae NS: 


. Ta : avtt 4 mpwpa | dn | cou A || 


a pee 


. Brer ‘ew rap | cot ev | apy | 7 A I 


If 6 ne 4 ~~ 0G. ji 
6 6 . { 


4 4 : 
6 

6 : {- 

6 : 4 


III. First Stasimon, vv. 497—530. 
STROPHE.—Logaoedic. 


o ~ y —w 7 ~vY estes aR 8 Pa 


, peya : te cOevos | a Kumpis | expeper | a vx |asale A || 


opmev > mv woram | ov aOevos | vYiKep |w rerp| aop | ov A 


Ix METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


Tn Vv = Vv 
2. Kat Ta | wev Oewy || 
gacua | Tadtpouv 
® Nt) v RN, ~wvYv EZ Vt A = 
3. mape : Bav kat or | ws Kpovid | av avar | acev | ov Aey|o A J 
ayer : gosar | owad | avode | Baxxe| asar jo A 
vy ~u ee - 


II. 1. ovde tov | evvuxov | ad | av A || 
mrOe wan | wrova | OnB | as A 


eee, == Wi ws mee C2 c— =a 
2. n wor | eda | wva tw | axropa | yar | as A || 
Tota | Kat Noyx | as porad | ov Te Tw | acc | wy A 


a Nal! aA Vv = bao 
3. aA em | ravd ap a | oir | w A J] 
mots dtos| octora | odd | es A 
a my I AAS ws. Vv — 
LIL 1. twes : apdeyv | 0 kate | Bay po yau | wy A || 
wway : es wecov | ceuev | ot NexXE | wy A 
Vv Le ok ae Na ae NP ey Ns Ll — Qa — v LL — 


2. Tw : €s|rap| rAnKta | rayKov | ira t| €& || yAPov a| OX ay| wy | wv A J] 
ov :ad| ev | Nexrpos | ev peo |wxump| ts || paBdovou| ea sv | ovs|a A 


It, 8 


I. 6 Th 64 ‘ 
:) : 6) s) 
6 4 
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EpopE.—Logaoedic. 


Vv ame Se Be gh eee —~v Vv _ 


I. 1. tot : nv xepos | nv be | roé | wv ratay | os A || 


eg =~ ty Ww VY = 


2. Tavpe | wy T ava | puyda Kep | ater || 


Ge = —- > —-—v-=— 


3- v8 : ape | wAeKroe | KAyax | es A || 


ee deel, J c— wy — yu 


4. nv de per | wr | wv odo | evra | 


eee eer ge 


II. t. wAnypara | Kat crovos | aud | ow A || 


III. 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixi 
> ee Ce ce 


. a8: e|wms|aBp la A |i 


=) ee ae 


. ™mAr : avd | ye rap | 0x9 | ow A || 


. noro tov | ov | zpocper | ove a | cor | av A J] 


a eee oe 


: ey : w de | par | np per | o1a | ppat | w A | 


Vv ae beer ey ae GG LE Ce 


. 708 : ape | vex | qrov | oppa| ved | as A J] 


—--yv _ _ 


. A : ewov | appey | & A || 


= = A. bac — Ne. 


Vv 
. kato | parpos ap | ap Be | Baker || 


~ 4S 


. wate | roptis ep | nul a A J 


ica III. 6 IV. 


5 =p. 3m. 
ogee 


4 
‘) 
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IV. Second Stasimon, vv. 633—662. 


First STROPHE, forming a single rhythmical period.—Logaoedic. 


: vavdoxa. | kar werp | ac | a A || 


cw a ed ag Vv L =m 
wo 
o : KadnBo | astax | yl A 


. Oeppa | Aovtpa | Kae ay | ovs A || 


avdos | oux ay | apor |av A 


> UI NS ers Cap a, NS, ee AD he = 


. or : as mapa | vavera, | ovres | 01 Tel] weooay | wyArda | wap Any | av A || 


ax :wvKavax | averav| evow | addal| Beas | avridvp| ov move | as A 


litle 


Ix METRICAL ANALYSIS. 
G, iy — = eS, = 

4. xpvo : adaxar | ov Tt axt | av Kop | as A || 
o :yap dios | adkuyv | as Kop | os A 


> Lo Lo wv YY ad 
5. vO : eA| av | wrayop | a A || 


sour: a | mac| asaper | as A 
Vv bee a Vv = = 
6. mud : arid | es KAe | ovr | ae A J] 
Nad : up ex | wy ew | ovx | ous A 


SECOND STROPHE.—Period I. Logaoedic. 
® er Ne taf Sa = 
I. ovam : omtodw | exou | ev ravt| a A || 
agi : orapi | oro | wnora | A 
@ dd aN NS So: 
2. dvo : Katdexa | penvov | appev | ovaar |] 
mohv : kwirovox | nua | vaos | avrw 
ox aes 
Vv er Vv wYyY vvY besa 
I. xpov : ov eA | aytov | tdpres | ovder || 
mpw : tavde | mpos rod | wavvo | eve 
— op ey St a 
2. ade | ov dir | a dap | ap A || 
vac. | wrw | eorr | ay A 


3. Tad : aw | av | dvorad | awa | xapdx | av A || 
a i pew |as | evOa | xdnger| a Our | np A 


=a semi fk Ss — Vv ong 
4. may : kAavtos | atev | wAAvt | o A || 
08 : ev por | omav| ep | os A 
= 6; Ss ae, oe 
5. vv dap | ns ovotp | 79 | as A |i 
ras mei? | ovs tay | xpior | w A 
GG - vu vvuy — - 
6. e£ | Avo ex | urovov | ayep | av A J] 


ovykpad | els er |t mpopac| e pap | ous A 


~R ee Pepe he fp 


+ 


II. Choreic. 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixiil 


‘) 


rT. 


V. Third Stasimon, vv. 821—862. 


First StRopHE.—In Period I., verses 1 and 2 are logaoedic; v. 3 
is choreic. In II., x and 2 are choreic, and 3 logaoedic. Period III. 
is wholly choreic. 


= a | _- > = Vv i Re) -_ 
.1. 8 : ovov | w rad | es tpoce | pergev ad | ap A || 

€. i yapope| xevravp | ovgou. | avedeN |a A 
= ~v Vv Sh 5 _. = 

2. Tour : os To Ge | orporoy | nu | w A || 
xpt : edodo | mowosav | ayxk|a A 
— Vv SF ale a v ceed Nae: 

3. tas mad | apart | ov zpo | vouas |] 
mdevpa | mpootax | evTos | cov 
oO vvwv vVvY vwvyYv ry ae —= Vv 7 


II. 1. o7 : eAaxev | orore | teX€o | pyvos | expep | ox A || 


ov : rekero |@Oavaros|erpede 5| aor | os dpax | wy A 
> vvyv vvuy vvyv = Vv oa Vv = 
2. dw : dexatos | apotos | avadoy | av TeA | ev ov | wy A || 
mws : odava | eNov | erepoy | ynra | vv id | a A 
—wvwYyY ey to, -—o — Vv Lt ae 


3- Tw dios | avro | maids | Kar rad | op) | ws A J 
dewvorar | w perv | vdpas | mpoore | Tak | ws A 


> vv Vv eon tL — > vvy L L as 
.1. eu imedaxar | ovp | € | et ras || yap av o | py | Aevoo | wv A || 
pac : arcped | ayx | ar | adau || mryavw lax | of |e A 
ee Yes Ty - vu Bey tc — 


és Ww WO 
2. er : uot er | emurov | ov Tov | wv ex || 04 Gav | wv Aatp | «| av A |} 


vero : ovvro | goa | dodo | pva ||Kevrp er| wer |avrla A 


i 


Wir 


Ixiv METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


ti 5 = Tp. Ply 6 III. 4 
) : © 
4 \4 
6 4 
SECOND STROPHE.—Logaoedic. 
Siete > wy PO Le =, Vv ~wvy ds Vv wy 
I. wv ad|a7TAap|wv aoxv|os peyad || av rpocop | wa Sop | ovor BAaB | av vewv || 
eppwy | ev may | a daxpu | wy KexuT || at vooos | wmomo | voy av | apowy 
Vo = a meeT in ee ee 3S vuvvvyv a hal ne 
2. a | woove|avyau| wv ra wev| avra || rporeBud| €tadam|adrAodp|ov A |] 
lur : ovrw | tov de| cwmaya |kXecror|| emewod | €mabos | oxrio | ae A 
> oe AY Lowe —™~_vyv we = 
I. yvwm : as mod | ovr | odeOpe | aot cvv | adday | aus A || 
t > wen | aw | adroyx | a mpouay | ov dop | os A 
> Ce NaS Maas S = 
2. 1 : mov odo | aorev | a” A || 
a : more do | av vunp | av A 
> vvuyv LL. L = 
3- 9 : mov adw | wv | xAwp | av A || 
ay: ayesaw |aum| ew | as | 
> Nd Lo ae a) a See 
4. Teyy : « daxpu | wv ayy | av A || 
Ttavd : oad | asaxmu | a A 
> wy Le I NS, tL Nd Noe 
5. a8 : epxouev | a | propa rpo | daw | ev Sordi | av A || 
ad : apurod | os | Kumptsav | avd | os pavep| a A 


gh gd Sn Se 
6. Kar peyarX | av | ar [av A | 
Trwvd epay | 9 | mpaxr | wp A 


' I give my conjectural restoration here, to show the metre. In the text (p. 128) 
I leave the traditional oaw 'Hpaxdéous dryaxdevrdv, which is corrupt, and unmetrical: 
see commentary on 853 ff. 

* gréve seems corrupt (see comment on 846). If a long syllable could be sub- 
stituted for the short (as by reading 6\é’ aldfe.), the measure would be > : ~~~! 
L | tes | Sault assmiv., 3% 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixv 


I 4 If = 
(4) 6 
3 
(a) 
: 
6 
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VI. Kommos, vv. 878—895. 


I. Choreic, with a dochmius as epode. II. Choreic and Loga- 
oedic. III. v. 1, logaoedic: 2 and 3, choreic. Two iambic trimeters 
follow, separated by a verse of two bacchii. IV. 1 and 4, bacchii: 
2 and 3, logaoedic and choreic. 


Ce ow VIE Ua es Sa Nl = v ee 


I. x. rad : ay | odcOpu w Oav | ev ode | dys A || 


® L LP NS SS, L en ee hati 3 LD, — 


2. oxetde ? w | tara ye | wpos || rpagw | ere | rw pop | w A || 


uy _ — 


3. yw : a évytpex | ee A J 


—v — _ _ 


> — ve -e ev & 
II. 1. avr : qv & | mor | woe | ts || ied ea ered tr H 


C3 ST a fel mete NN ee a 


2 Poe aixp | o Bere | os Kak Aa Ge ov ie | Ae | rwse | uyoar|o A J 


bee <A Sah ees vy vv ae. nant, fot ell ered 


III. 1. zpos Oavar | » Gavar | ov avva | aca pov |a A || 


® cv - -v L - 
2. ea. | ered 3] ap | or A || 


_ 


wv eS, — — 


3. er : Wis | w par | aa | ravd ED [w A J 


[Here follow two iambic trimeters, 889 éretdov ws 67 «.7.A., and 891 
aut mpos avtys K.7.A., separated by a verse of two bacchii, tis: qv mds 


pep | <izé A ||.] 


Ixvi METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


vu a vu —— 


IV. 1. te : pwvers cad | nvn A || 


vVvY vuY rs Vv al 


2. erexev | erexe | dy peyad | av A || 


SA Sy. SE NS eh 


3. ave | optos | ade | vupda || 


=_- — Vv _— 


4. Som : ots toed ep | wy A J 


i 3 ie Ill. 5 IV. 2 bacch. 
ie i : 
6 tS; : 4) 
v U4 


: 2 bacch. 
dochm. = éz. 


VII. Fourth Stasimon, vv. 947—970. 


First STROPHE, forming a single period.—Choreic (vv. 1, 2), and 
logaoedic (v. 3). 


Vv Vu Vv wv Vv a Vv Ss, 
I. mot : epa mpor | epov ex | rev | w A || 
ta : de pev ex | opev op | av dou | os A 
2. mor : epa per | ea Tep | aitep | wo A || 
ta : be de wev | owev er | eAXmio | w A 
HW eS, = — 


4 


3. OvoKpiT eu | ouye | dvotav | o A | 

Kowa dex | ew Te| kat med | ew A 
*) 
4 
4 


> 
=> €T. 


SECOND STROPHE.—TI. Choreic, with a logaoedic verse as prelude. 
II. Choreic and logaoedic. 


L Sa KS — Vv _ 
I. 1. «6 | aveno| ecoa | ts A || 
ayx | ovdapa| Kov waxp | av A 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixvil 


> sry = = ES 
Vv Vv Vv rane No —_ 
2. yev : owt ex | ovpos | eote | wris | avp | a A || 
mpov : KNatov | of |gdwvos| wea | 7d | wy A 
Ss = rw = a Ne, - 
Bt : Tus mam | ouwo | evey | ex Tor | wv or | ws A J] 
fev : wv yap | efou | ros | nde | 7s Bao | us A 
> 7 =A ea) — 


Il. 1. tov : &yvos | ark | ov yov | ov A || 
mad : avgop| ecvw | ws pid | ov A 

> SAND NS, _ — 

2. pn : tapBadre | a Gav | om |e A || 
mpo : Knoouev | a Bap | ea | ay A 
a a S| =, Vv a! 

3. povvov | aad | ova ad | ap A || 

-—ayop |ovgep| ex Bao |w A 


a —~v Vv i SAS TNG aes 
4. ewew : ev dvoar | addaxrt | os odvy | as A || 
a : acodav | avdar | os peper | ae A 
~ —~v Vv ad Vv ve a! 
5. xwp : ew mpo dop | wy rey | ove | w A || 
Te 6: lypyn Bay | oprav | mn | kad A 
.. 2 ei aes ne 
6. ager | ov 1 | Oayw [a A J 
umvov | ovra | Kpw | a 
TM leq Surg: Tf. 
6 
5) 


ot 
“Aho poh pp, 


VIII. Lyrics for actors (dro oxnvijs), VV. 1004—1043. 


First STROPHE, forming a single period.—Dactylic. 
(The exclamation é é, - —, is extra metrum.) 
OAC NS ST KENNY KIS 
r. € i are pe | are pe | dvopopor | vararor || 
ovdamap| agar | Kpara Bu | g Gere 


1 It is not necessary to the correspondence of Glyconic verses in strophe and 
antistrophe that the dactyl should hold the same place: see Philoctetes, Metr. Analysis 
p. Ixi. 


Ixvill METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


i ras 
2. € : a6| vorarov | ewac | a A |] 
Hod : wy | Tovaruyep| ov dev | pev A 


; 


SECOND STROPHE, forming a single period.—Logaoedic. 


Ww _— ~— 


= = > - > —! > aoe 
I. ma : ma pov | Waves | woe kA | es A || 
Oppok : e dav | Opwoxe | Serac |a A 


@ — Q = 
2. amor * es pamor | as A || 
duoXN : ovg ne =| as A 
Vv vv Vv vvv 7 Vv hegre 
3. av : aretpop | aso te | kat pro | y A |} 
ar : orBar | osayp | a voc | os 


¢ 
>) 
4 


THIRD STROPHE, forming a single period.—Dochmiac. 


> Se = SF UY eS OS 


Vv 
I. w : mat ov ror | et, Ta || de pe rade | we A || 


w : dros avdayu | wr, ew || acov evvar | ov m A 
=e ROE LB je sO i= Gc OF = — 
2. mpos : AaBe xovdro | as, €|| € ww dare | ov A || 
wk : vumera pop | @, Tov || wereov POio | as A 
{dochm. 
(Hane 
doch 
dochm. 


The five dactylic hexameters in roto ff. might be regarded as forming another 
strophe (=1031 ff.), which would then be the third; and the third, as given above, 
would become the fourth. The five hexameters in 1o18—1022 would then form a 
wecwdds. (J. H. H. Schmidt, Compositionslehre pp. clvi ff.) 


SFOPOKAEOYS 
TPAXINIAI 


™ 


a 
ZYDSAHO@ OS a 


TAtWIKAST = © 


Seer Orin Oey 7 


Tepe XN AL 


THE Trachiniae, alone among the seven plays, has no ancient wro- 
Geors. In order to supply this defect, a scholiast transcribed a passage 
from the Bibliotheca of Apollodorus (2. 7.5—7). This extract is prefixed 
to the play in the Laurentian ms. (p. 64 B), with the heading, ék tHc 
*ATTOAAOA@ poy BIBAIO@HKHC yrToGecic. In the Aldine edition of Sophocles 
(the editio princeps) the extract was printed, without the name of Apollo- 
dorus, as TPAXINION YITO@EXIS. Subsequent editors continued the 
tradition, though they restored the heading given in L. 

The passage is, however, wholly out of place here. In fact, a 
student to whom the Zvachiniae was new could not confuse his mind 
more effectually than by reading this extract from the Arbliotheca under 
the impression that it contained an outline of the plot. Apollodorus, 
in compiling the legends of Heracles, followed an order fundamentally 
different from that supposed in the play. He placed the marriage with 
Deianeira afer, not before, the labours for Eurystheus, the slaying of 
Iphitus, and the servitude to Omphalé. (Introduction, § 8.) The 
scholiast, who made the extract and called it an Argument, was 
content that it began with the marriage and ended with the pyre. 


His text varies considerably from the mss. of Apollodorus. (See 
I-—2 
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Heyne’s edition of Apollodorus, vol. 1. pp. 215 ff: Dindorf, Schol. 
Soph. vol. 1. pp. 21 ff.) 

Equally irrelevant to the Zvachiniae are the thirteen hexameters, 
enumerating thirteen labours of Heracles, which the Laurentian Ms. 
gives at the end of the play (p. 79 B), with the title 4@Ao: (sic) 
‘HpakAéoye. They occur also in Axthol. Plan. 4. 92, without the 
author’s name. Tzetzes (Histor. 2. 490) ascribed them to Quintus 
Smyrnaeus; but they resemble rather the purely mechanical work of 
a grammarian. 


TA TOY APAMATOS IITPOSOITA. 


AHIANEIPA, ATTEAOS,. 
AOYAH TPOSOS. AIXAS. 

YAAOS. HPAKAHS. 
XOPOS TYNAIKON TPAXINION. ITIPESBY3. 


The Laurentian ms. (L) prefixes 6e (Oepdraiwa) to v. 49, while indi- 
cating tpodds in the later scene (847 ff.). Hence it could be inferred 
that dovAn tpopds should be read as denoting two distinct persons. 
This view prevailed in the older editions, including those of Brunck 
and Hermann. Recent editors usually identify the speaker at v. 49 
with the rpodds of 847 ff. This is a dramatic gain, since the effect of 
847 ff. is strengthened by our previous knowledge of the Nurse’s attach- 
ment to Deianeira. [In the Aldine ed. the speaker at v. 49 is strangely 
designated as rasdaywyds. | 


The Chorus consists of fifteen Trachinian maidens (cp. 143, 211), 
friends of Deianeira, 

The parts were probably distributed as follows :—protagonist, Deia- 
neira and Heracles ; deuteragonist, Hyllus and Lichas; tritagonist, the 
Nurse, the Messenger, and the Old Man. 


TPAXINIAI F 


STRUCTURE OF THE Puay. 


I. mpddoyos, I—93. 

2. mdpodos, 94—I40, 

3. émacd8ov mpdtrov, 141—496, including a short varopynua, or 

‘dance-song,’ 205—224. 

4. oTdoiov mpatov, 497—530. 

5. émerd8tov Sevtepov, 531—632. 

6. ordowmov Setirepov, 633—662. 

7. émeod8.0v tplrov, 663—820. 

8. ordoimov tplrov, 821—862. 

9. éracdd.ov tétraprov, 863—946. 
10, oTdoipov téraptov, 947—970. 


II. &€080s, 971-—1278, including a méAos ard oxyvijs, 1004—1043. 


According to Nauck, the first éresoddvoy ends at v. 204, and the 
second consists of vv. 225—-496, the choral song in vy. 205—-224 being 
the first ordcyov. ‘The play has then five epeisodia and five stasima. 
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AHIANEIPA. 
AOTOS pev éor a.pyatos av Opomrov paveis, 


@s OUK av aia’ éxpdBous 


poray, pw av 


Odvy TUS, OUT el xpnoros OUT € T@ KaKOS* 

éy® O€ TOV eudv, Kal mpiv ets "A Sov poodew, 

ef0u8” exoura Svat Te Kal Bapov: 5 
nTUs TATpOS pe év dopocow Olvews, 

vatova <eT > ev Tl\evpant, vuppetov OKVOV 
ahyorov EoXOV, el TLS Aironis yur”. 


pUnoTnp yap NV fol TOTALOS, "Ayed@ov heya, 


L=cod. Laur. 32. 
later MSS. 
*MSS.,’ 


Anecd. Oxon. 4. 328, 21. 


g (first half of eleventh century). 
This Srnbole is used where a more particular statement is unnecessary. 
after a reading, means that it is in all the Mss. known to the editor. 

1 yey éo7’ L: not wév éor’.—dvOpwrwv MSS. : 
3S davyn L: Odvo rv. 
in L wrote déuoe: the first corrector (S) added uw. 


r=one or more of the 


av@pHmros a grammarian in Cramer 
6 Sdéuoew] The first hand 
7 valovo’? <ér> éy Iev- 


Scene:—A?¢ Trachis, before the house of 
Heracles. 

1—93 Prologue. Deianeira declares 
her anxiety concerning Heracles, who 
has been fifteen months absent. Her 
son Hyllus sets forth to seek his father 
in Euboea. 

1 Adyos...dvOpdreyv, as Archil. fr. 86 
alvés ris dvOpwmrwv be: Pind. O. 7. 54 
avOpwrwv maraal phoves, id. MV. 9. 6 ore 
5é Tus NOyos avOpdrwv: Az. 664 9 Bpordy 
taporula, apxatos goes adverbially with 
gavels, ‘put forth of old’; cp. Art. 593 f. 
apxata... | ...rlrrovr’: and 7d. 621 copia 
yap & tov KNewdy eros mépavyrac (n.). 
L’s accentuation, tot’, is right: éorl 
gpavels as=mépavra would be weak here. 
For the order of the words (av@pwrwv 
separating dpxatos from ¢gavels), cp. Ant. 
944f. As to the ydun itself, see O. 7. 
1529 Nn. 

Boissonade (Motul. in Trach. ” 1), reply- 
ing to the criticism that this ywwun passed 
as Solon’s, quotes a remark of Balzac’s 
to this effect: ‘though Deianeira was older 
than Solon, she was younger than pro- 
verbial philosophy.” So Ajax quotes a 
maxim ascribed to Bias (42. 679). 

3 Odvp. The v. 2. Odvor would be 
possible only if dy were absent. Cp. 164 
cr. n.—ovr et tw: for Tw in the second 
clause, cp. Ant, 257 n. 

4 eyo 8t rov eudv x.7.d.: for the tri- 
brach, cp. PA. 1232 n.—She can dispute 
the old saying, because she forebodes 


that her life will be bitter to the end. 
The pathos here depends less on retro- 
spect than on presentiment: cp. 37, 46.— 
This passage illustrates Aristotle’s remark 
that a person who speaks with strong 
feeling (a@nrikws) may effectively im- 
pugn the truth of popular maxims (ra 
Sednuoorevméva) : Rhet, 2. 21 § 13. 

6 warpos piv x.7.\. No dé answers 
to this uwé&. The antithesis is between 
her woes before and after marriage; of 
the latter she begins to speak at v. 27. 

7 valovo’ <é’> éy tener This 
insertion of &r’ is the best remedy. The 
word is forcible, as marking that her 
sorrows began while she was still a young 
maiden. Cp. Ph. 23, where, as here, 
the text of L has lost ér’ before a word 
beginning with e. 

To A’s reading, valovo’ évi Idevpdm, 
there are two objections. (a) While é 
(=eort) is frequent, there is no instance 
of évi for év in tragic iambics; though 
Eur. admits it in lyrics. (6) There is no 
example in tragic iambics of a short 
vowel thus lengthened before mA at the 
beginning of the next word; though such 
lengthening would have been legitimate 
in the epic hexameter. Cp. W. Christ, 
Metrik § 18 (2nd ed.).—Paley reads 
vatovoa 8’ (with B): 
be weak here. 

T1Aevpavt. The ancient Pleuron stood 
in a fertile plain of Aetolia, near the 
mountain called Kovpiov, a few miles 


but the 6é would’ 
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DEIANEIRA. 


THERE is a saying among men, put forth of old, that thou 
canst not rightly judge whether a mortal’s lot is good or evil, 
ere he die. But I, even before I have passed to the world of 
death, know well that my life is sorrowful and bitter; I, who 
in the house of my father Oeneus, while yet I dwelt at Pleuron, 
had such fear of bridals as never vexed any maiden of Aetolia. 

For my wooer was a river-god, Acheloiis, 


pave Erfurdt: vatovo’ évy Idevpévc L. For vatovo’ év, some of the later mss. have 
(1) vatovo’ évi, as A, (2) vatovoa 5’, as B, or (3) vaiovcd y’, as V2, Other con- 
jectures are vaiovo’ ér (omitting év), Wunder: vatovow, M. Seyffert: vatovros, 
Jernstedt.—vupgelwv r: vupdlwy L.—dxvov Mss. (except Vat., Sykov): érXov schol. 


in L (as a wv. /.), and marg. of K. 8 écxov made from éxwv in L. 


W.N.W. of Calydon. About 230 B.c. 
that site was deserted, and a new Pleuron 
was founded more to the s.w., not far 
from the modern Mesolonghi. (Strabo 
10. 451: Leake, Worth. Gr. 1. 115 ff.) 
In the //zad Pleuron figures among the 
chief Aetolian towns (2. 639, with four 
others: 13. 217, with Calydon only). 

Calydon was usually represented as the 
seat of Oeneus (Z7. 9. 529 ff.: Apollod. 2. 
7.5: Diod. 4. 34); and Ovid calls Deia- 
neira Calydonida (Met. 9. 112). It is not 
known whether Sophocles was following 
some earlier poet in preferring Pleuron. 
But it is noteworthy that a tragedy of 
Phrynichus, dealing with the death of 
Meleager, was called I)evpéa (Paus. 
10. 31 § 4); and the Chorus would natur- 
ally belong to the home of Althaea (the 
wife of Oeneus). 

dxvov. The v. /, dthov (‘trouble,’ rt 
ran) is a less fitting word here: the point 
is the anguish of her dreadful sespense 
(15, 24). Though ér\e is not rare, the 
noun occurs only in Aesch. 7%. 18 mat- 
delas ét)ov. 

8 ddyortov. The positive would be 
more usual, since et tis follows; but the 
superl. is not redundant, if taken as 
absolute (‘very grievous’), and not re- 
lative (‘the most grievous’). Cp. O. C. 
1006 ef ris yf Geods émlararac | TLmats 
seBlvew, de TEX Ureppépec: and Eur. 
Andr. 6 viv 8, et Tus Gdn, SveTUXETTaTH 
yw. Soph. has etep tis dAdos in O. 7. 
1118, but more often e or elzrep tts simply 
(as O. C. 1664, Az. 488); and so Aesch. 
Ag. 934.—toxov, not elxov, because she 
thinks of the ordeal, not as a process, 
but as a past moment of life; cp. Azz. 


225 modhas yap écxov ppovriduw émiara- 
gets. This is better than to give érxov 
its commoner sense, ‘came to have’ (Ant. 
1229, Ph. 1420). 

9 pvyotip: this legend had already 
been treated by Archilochus (c. 670 B.C.), 
and by Pindar: see Introd.—Axed@ov. 
The Acheloiis rises at the centre of 
Pindus, in Mount Lacmon, the great 
watershed of northern Greece, and, after 
a course of some 130 miles from N. to 
s., flows into the Ionian Sea. Its lower 
waters formed the boundary between 
Acarnania on the west and Aetolia on the 
east. The modern name, ‘White River’ 
(Aspropotamo), is*due to the yellowish 
colour which the stream derives from a 
clayey bed. 

To the Greeks, Acheloiis was the king 
of rivers (7/7. 21. 194 kpelwy ’Axeddios). 
He was the ‘eldest son of Oceanus and 
Tethys’: Acusilatis fr. 11a (Miiller Arag. 
Hist. 1. 101) ’Qkeavds 6€ yawet TyOdv 
éauTod adehpyy' ray dé ylyvovra Tpic- 
xiAtoe rrotamol* ’AxeA@os dé abra&y mpec- 
Bvbraros kal retiunrat udadicra, The oracle 
at Dodona,—which was not far west of 
the river’s sources,—‘ enjoined sacrifice to 
Acheloiis in all its responses’ (schol. 7. 
21. 194). In Acarnania dyaves were 
held in his honour (schol. Z/, 24. 616). 
The cult of this river-god was, however, 
not merely local, but Panhellenic. Such 
pre-eminence is enough to explain how 
he became a type of myyatov tdwp gene- 
rally, without assuming the more than 
doubtful kinship of ay with agua, For 
Greek, it should rather be az, as in 
Meoccamio. 
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os p ev Tpuoly poppatow e€yjter TaTpOs, 


10 


dhoirav evapyns Tavpos, ahhor’ aidhos 
Spakav EhuKros, GANoT avdpei@ KUTEL 
Bowrpypos: ex d€ dackiov yeveud6os 
Kpovvot Sueppaivovto Kpnvatov ToTOU. 


TOLOVS eyo pemornpa mpoodedeypevn 


T5 


Svornvos det katOaveiy émnvydunv 

mpl Those Kolrns epmehao Onvat TOTE. 
dv@ & eV voTEpo per, dopevy dé #01, 

6 Khewds Oe Znvos “ANKEANS TE Tats" 


os els dyave. Tobe oupmer av Hans 
Kal 7 pomov 


exdderat pe. 


ouK av Svetroup * ov ya 


20 
peep av Tovey 
oto * GAN ooTLs nv 


Daxdv drapBrs Ts Yeas, 68° dv héyou: 
eye yap mpnv exreT yy REV) poBo, 


py por TO KddNos ayos e€evpou Tore. 


25 


téhos 8 eOnke Zeds aywdvios Kaas, 


12 £. xdrec|Bovrpwpos Strabo ro. 458: TUmw|BovKpavos MSS. 
was the first which gave Strabo’s reading. 
76.—émnuxounv] éwevxdunv L. Cp. Ant. 1164 (comment.). 

Bergk would reject the verse. 
19 adAKkujvno made from dkA\ujvnc in L. 


Schneidewin conj. taicde xolras. 
éuol T, V2. 


The edition of Brunck 
16 del] alel L. Cp. cr. n. on Apt. 
17° rhode Kolrns] 

18 6é po] & 
23 @axdv] Addy L, 


10 év tpiclv popdaicw. The power 
of self-transformation,’which Greek fancy 
gave especially to deities of water, was a 
lively symbol of the unstable element. 
Proteus exerts that power against Mene- 
laus (Od. 4. 456) pierce: against Hera- 
cles (Apollod. tr), Thetis against 
Peleus (schol. Pind, XV. 3. 55, Soph. fr. 
155 and 556). Each is desperate, and 
must try every resource. And so, here, 
self-change expresses passionate impor- 
tunity. Mythology found a reflex in 
daily speech when Greeks said, ravrotos 
ylyverat deduevos. 

11 évapyjs, in visible form, before 
the eyes of Oeneus: cp. 224. The word 
suggests that sense of awe which came 
to a Greek at the thought of a daluwy 
actually appearing to a mortal: //. 20. 
131 xaAerol dé Geol dalvecOar évapyeis: 
‘tis perilous when a god is seen face to 
face.’ Od. 16. 161 ob yap mw mrdvrecot 
Geot palvovrat évapyeis : 2b. 3. 420 (Athena) 
H yor évapyhs mOe. Verg. Aen. 4. 358 
ipse deum manifesto in lumine vidi. 

Acheloiis occurs in works of art under 


each of the three forms which he takes 
here. 

(1) tatpos. This regular embodiment 
of a river-god symbolised both the roar 
of the torrent, and, as Strabo adds, 
the twistings of the stream (kamal), 
ds Kadodou xépara (10. 458). Coins of 
Acarnania (after 300 B.C.) show Ache- 
loiis as a bull with human head; and 
Soph. may have had this type in mind, 
for it appears on coins of Magna Graecia 
as early as 500 B.C. 

(2) aiddos Spdkev éAukros. The image 
is peculiarly appropriate, since the Ache- 
loiis, in parts of its course, is so tor- 
tuous. For ailédos, ‘gleaming,’ cp. n. on 
Ph. 1157. A vase-painting shows the 
Acheloiis, in combat with Heracles, as a 
serpent with the head and arms of a man, 
and an ox’s horns (Gerhard, Azserd. 
Vasenbilder, vol. 2, no. 115). 

(3) dvB8pelw Kite, Bovmpwpos k.7.\. A 
human figure, with human face, and a 
shaggy beard, but with the forehead, 
horns, and ears of an ox. The Acheloiis 
appears thus on an archaic coin of Meta- 
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who in three shapes was ever asking me from my sire,—coming 
now as a bull in bodily form, now as a serpent with sheeny coils, 
now with trunk of man and front of ox, while from a shaggy beard 
the streams of fountain-water flowed abroad. With the fear of 
such a suitor before mine eyes, I was always praying in my wretch- 
edness that I might die, or ever I should come near to such a bed. 

But at last, to my joy, came the glorious son of Zeus 
and Alcmena; who closed with him in combat, and delivered 
me. How the fight was waged, I cannot clearly tell, I know 
not ; if there be any one who watched that sight without terror, 
such might speak: I, as I sat there, was distraught with dread, 
lest beauty should bring me sorrow at the last. But finally the 


with gl. Oakos 7 Kafedpa (sc) above. 
seems to have been made from a. 


Zeus of battles ordained well, 


The circumflex is perh. from S; the first w 
Oaxav A, with most MSS.: @ax@v cod. Ven. 
617 (acc. to Subkoff).—éé’] 6 6 Hermann: 6 6 Pretor, 


24 f. Dobree notes 


these two vv. as tautological after drapG%s, and Schenkl rejects them. Hartung 


and Nauck reject v. 25. 


pontum in Lucania (Millingen, Avec. 
Coins of Greek Cities and Kings, pl. 1, 
no. 21). The words ék 8 Sacxlov ye- 
veidSos, x.7.\., coupled with such evi- 
dence, make it clear that Botmpwpos 
means, ‘with front’ (not, ‘head’) of ox. 
In this sense, it is fitter than BodKpavos: 
and Strabo’s reading (cr. n.) is thus con- 
firmed.—xtre.. The word kdéros (rt xv) 
means ‘a cavity,’ then ‘a vessel’: hence, 
fig., the human body as encasing the 
vital organs: Plat. Zim. 74A amo rijs 


Kepadfs did mavtds Tod Kirovs. See Ap- 
pendix. 
14 S:eppatvovro, ‘were sprinkled 


abroad’: a word applied by Arist. to the 
‘diffusion’ of fire by rapid movement, 
Meteor. 1. 3 (p- 341 30) 70... bp...drap- 
paiver Oar TH Kivjcer.—Kpynvalov trorod, the 
water as it flowed from the xpjv7, fount, 
of the river. This phrase recurs in PA. 
21, and (plur.) in fr. 559. Hesiod Zheog. 
340 calls the Acheloiis dpyupodivyy. 

15 mpoodedeypévyn, ‘expecting’ such 
a suitor; 2z.¢e., looking forward to his 
becoming her husband (525). Cp. the 
usage of the epic aor. partic., //. 10. 123 
éuy moridéymevos dpunv. The normal 
Attic sense, ‘having received,’ is inad- 
missible. She could not yet be doomed 
to the visits of a wooer who had not even 
gained her father’s consent. 

17 tyode Kolryns. Though the com- 
pound éureddfew elsewhere (as in 748) 
takes a dat., it can also take a gen., like 


26 2Onxe] 2Onkev L. 


the simple verb (P/. 1327 medacOels pv- 
Naxos). So a gen., instead of the more 
usual dat., stands with cwvrux dv (Ph. 320), 
évtuxdy (26. 1333), Uravrjoas (2b, 719). 

18 pév...5€: not, indeed, soon enough 
to prevent the anguish of which she has 
spoken (v. 16), yet to her joy.—dopévy 
for: O. 7. 1356n. 

21f. éxdverar, here simply = ékAver 
(cp. Ant. 1112 n., and O. 7. 1003), rather 
than ‘delivers for himself,’ z.2., to be his 
bride.—8velarowp’, tell clearly: O. 7.854 n. 
The place of the first dy serves to empha- 
sise Tpdétmov (O. 7. 339 n.).—mdovev, of 
warfare, Ph. 248n. 

23 ys Oéas: for the gen., cp. O. 7. 
885 Alkas apd8nros.—68’, after Ootts, as 
in Ant. 463f. The drawback to 6 8 
here is that it would be unduly emphatic : 
see Ph. 87, Appendix. 

24f. These two verses are plainly 
genuine. It is idle to condemn them 
merely because they are not indispens- 
able. Nauck, who spares v. 24, rejects 
v. 25 because Deianeira ought to speak 
of her fate as depending ‘on the issue of 
the combat, not on her beauty.’ As if 
her beauty was not the cause of the com- 
bat. It might as well be objected to v. 
405, TO KdAXos adrfs Tov Blov did ecev, 
that Iolé was the victim of war.—éfevpou: 
cp. Ph. 287 yaorpl uev ra cbupopa | ToEov 
766° é&nbpicke. 

26 Zeds dydvios, the supreme arbiter 
in all trials of strength,—as at Argos he 
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> \ lal 
et 51 Kaas. 
fvoTao” aet Tu ex poBou poBov TpEho, 
Keivov mpoknpaivovaa: vv& yap Elo ayel 
Kal vv€ amwbet Siadedeypevy TOvov. 
Kaddoapev 5 maidas, oUS KELVSS TOTE, 
yarns Omws apoupay Eextotrov haBor, 
omeipov povov mpoetde Ka€apav ama€, 
TOLOUTOS aiov els Sopous Te Kak Sdpwv 
del Tov avép émeume NaTpevovTa Tw. 

lal > Cus. -3 ¥ A > c x ¥ 
vov © vik aOr\av ravd vreptedns edu, 


A€xos yap “Hpakhet KpUTOV 


30 


35 


evravda 5) padiora tapByoao exo. 

€f ov yap ExTa. KELVOS ‘Iirov Biay, 

npets pev €v Tpaxive To dvdorarou 

févo Tap avdpt vatoper, KEWOS 8 Carou 40 
BéBnnev ovdels olde* mAnY ewol muKpas 


28 ivotdo’ x: évvorac’ L.—det] aleé (made from ailel) L. 


diadeymévn L. 


was oOévios (Paus. 2. 32 § 7). So Hermes 
is dydvvos (Pind. 7. 1. 60 etc.), as patron 
of the palaestra. The dywro Geol of 
Aesch. Suppl. 189, besides these two, are 
Apollo and Poseidon,—who presided re- 
spectively over the Pythian and Isthmian 
ayGves, as Zeus over the Olympian and 
Nemean: see 2. 182—r194, and Prof. 
Tucker’s note on v. 163 (= 189 Dind.). 

27. The tone of el 8q is sceptical, 
as that of elzrep is usu. confident : cp. Eur. 
Or. 17 (quoted by Schneidewin), 6 kXewés, 
el 5% Kdewds, “Ayaueéuywy. The pause 
after the second foot suits the pensive 
stress on el 5%) kad@s: cp. Ant, 658 ddd 
KTrev, mpds Tadr épuuveirw Ala, ete.— 
A€xos, nom., in the sense of ‘bride’ (cp. 
360, and Az. 211). The accus. in 472, 
491, 7d gov éxos EvvpAOoy (‘came into 
thy bed’), is warranted by the verb of 
motion, asin Eur, PA. 817, 7 5é cbvatnov 
Aéxos Anoev. But Aéxos Evoracd rue could 
not well mean ‘joined to him in marriage’ 
(as though Aéxos were a kind of cognate 
aCC:) —kptrov, chosen by himself (cp. 
245), is also best suited to \éyos as = 
‘bride.’ For éverao’ cp. Isocr. Ep. 4 § 8, 
érerdn Evéotnxé por (‘since he has been 
associated with me’), 

29. mpoxnpalyovoa (kip), feeling 


30 diadedeyuevn x: 


81 Kadicapey OH L, A, etc.: kddvoa wev 6) B, with a few others. 
B34 eis Odmous Te Kak Sduwy] éx Sduwy re Kels S6uous B, and so Brunck. 
alel L.—rw] In L rw has been made from zw by S. 


35 del] 
37 rapBijcac’] tapB%- 


anxiety about him, mepyuvOoa kara 7d Kéap 
(schol.). The compound occurs only here : 
Eur. has the simple xnpalyw as = ‘to be 
anxious’ (iff. 223, AH. #. 518). Dis- 
tinguish the other knpaivw, from x7jp, ‘to 
harm’ (Aesch. 22m. 128, dpaxalyns é&ex7)- 
pavav jévos). 

vv& ydp elodyer x.7..: ‘for one night 
ushers in a trouble, and another, in suc- 
cession (to the former night), expels it,’ 
—to make room for some fresh anxiety. 
This is a poetical amplification of det rw’ 
éx PbBov Pb8ov tpépw. Each night tor- 
ments her, as she lies awake, with some 
new surmise as to her husband’s fate.— 
mévov is governed by both verbs. 

SiabeSeypevn is used absolutely: its 
object, if expressed, would have been thy 
mporépay vixra: cp. Her. 8. 142 ws dé 
ératcato Néyw “ANéEavdpos, SiadeEdme- 
vot (‘in their turn’) é\eyov of dd Dardprns 
dyyeho. Thus diadedeyuérn serves at once 
(a) to show that the words wé elodyeu xal 
vv& drwet refer to different nights; and 
(4) to suggest the new mévos—not express- 
ly mentioned—which the second night 
brings; since the task in which it is dd- 
doxos to the first is that of harassing the 
sufferer’s mind. See Appendix. 

31 ff. ots Ketvds wore k.7.4. The point 
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—if well indeed it be: for since I have been joined to Heracles as 
his chosen bride, fear after fear hath haunted me on his account; 
one night brings a trouble, and the next night, in turn, drives it 
out. And then children were born to us; whom he has seen only 
as the husbandman sees his distant field, which he visits at seed- 
time, and once again at harvest. Such was the life that kept him 
journeying to and fro, in the service of a certain master. 

But now, when he hath risen above those trials,—now it is 
that my anguish is sorest. Ever since he slew the valiant 
Iphitus, we have been dwelling here in Trachis, exiles from our 
home, and the guests of a stranger; but where he is, no one 
knows ; I only know that he is gone, and hath pierced my heart 


cao L first hand, corrected by S. 


after ‘pitrou and at 8, which may have been 7. 
scribe having inadvertently repeated the contraction for or. 


38 ‘Idirov Biavy] In L there is an erasure 


89 dvdcrara] advdoracro L, the 
40 érov] dro Brunck. 


of the comparison, which has been prompt- 
ed by the word ozeipwy, is merely the 
rarity of the visits. moré = ‘at some time 
or other’ (cp. 6yé more, xpévw moré): it 
could not, by itself, mean ‘ozZy now and 
then.’ The sentence begins as if zroré 
were to be followed by some such general 
phrase as 8:4 xpbvov:—ovs xeivds more... 
Oud xpovou mpoceide, ‘whom he saw only 
at uncertain intervals.’ The interposed 
simile, however, leads the poet to employ 
a phrase adapted to the special case of 
the y7#77s,—viz., orelpwv povov kdtapav 
dmat. The yy7ns sees his distant field 
only twice a year. But it is not meant 
that Heracles visits his home just twice a 
year. Nor has éfapov any figurative ap- 
plication to him, such as ‘reaping the joy’ 
of seeing his children. It is an irrelevant 
detail. This is quite Homeric. See, 4¢., 
Zl, 13. 62 ff., where Poseidon, soaring in- 
to the air, is likened to a bird which soars 
dudxewv dpveov d\do: though the sea-god is 
pursuing no one.— &ag seems best taken 
with éapov only. 

34f. aldy, fortune in life; Pz. 179.— 
els Sépous te KaK Sdpwv: this order of 
words is the most forcible: no sooner did 
he regain his home, than he had to leave 
it again. The reversed order (which 
Brunck prefers) would give greater promi- 
nence to his moments of rest.—tw: Eurys- 
theus (1049), whose name she shrinks 
from uttering. 

36f. dO\wy trovd’, the labours for 
Eurystheus.—vepreArs, rising clear of 
them: Eur. Zon 1549 otkwv...tmepredis 
(appearing above it): Aesch. 4g. 359 


breprehéoar | péya dovrelas | ydyyapnov 
drns.—*pv seems to be here no more 
than éyévero (as in Z/. 236, and often). 
Some, however, understand, ‘now that 
his inborn force has prevailed,’ etc.— 
tapBricac éxw=rerdpBnxa. The peri- 
phrasis is somewhat rare when the verb 
is intrans.; but cp. O. 7. 731 ovdé mw 
Ajgavr exer. 

38 éta, the only Sophoclean ex- 
ample of this form (on which see Monro, 
Hom. Gr. § 13). Both Aesch. (Zum. 
460) and Eur. (Bacch. 1290, etc.) use 
karéxtay in dialogue, but not ékray.— 
*Id(rov Blav: for the periphrasis, cp. PA. 
314. 

39 év Tpaxiv. Heracles was dwell- 
ing at Tiryns when he slew Iphitus, as 
related in vv. 270 ff. Then, with Deia- 
neira and his children, he removed from 
Tiryns to Trachis, and soon afterwards 
Zeus sent him forth into servitude (276).— 
dvaorato. (O. C. 429 n.) alludes to com- 
pulsion used by Eurystheus: the word 
would not suit a voluntary migration. 
This had happened fifteen months ago. 

40 févw wap dvdpl: Ceyx, king of 
Trachis, who is not named in this play. 
Hes. Scut. 353 (Heracles speaks) Tn- 
xiva 6é rou wapedatvw | és Knixadvaxra’ o 
yap Suvdmer te kal aldol | Tpnxtvos mpo- 
BéBnxe. The Hesiodic Kniixos yduos de- 
scribed a marriage-feast given by that king, 
at which Heracles was a guest. Avpollo- 
dorus (2. 7 § 7) and Diodorus (4. 36 § 57) 
mention Ceyx.—é mov, not dma, since 
BéBnxev implies, ‘is now’: cp. O. C. 52. 

41£. why: cp. O. C. 1643 GAN Epred’ 
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WOLWas AaUTOU mpoo Bahav daroixer au. 


oxedov o eriorapat TL Thy. 


ovTa VLV* 


Xpovov yap ovxl Bavov, aN non déka 

pvas mpos addous TEVT diy} pUKTOS peeve. 45 
KAOTW TL Sewov Tha" TouavTny €L0l 

dédrov himav eaTetye, THY eyo Sapa 

Oeols dpapar mnmovns atep hafetv. 


TPO®OX. 
Séomowa Andveipa, Todd pev o eye 
KatelOov non TavodKpuT ddvppara 50 


THY ‘Hpdichevov efodov youmevyy 


vov é, 


et OtKaLOV Tous _ehevbépous ppevovv 


YVOpALeL Sovhas, Kape Xp ppara 70 oov' 

TOS TALOL pev Toot de Thy Overs, dzdp 

dvopos KaTa bite ou TEWTELS TWd, 55 
padvora o ovmrep etKos "Tov, el TaTpos 

veé“or TW wpav TOV Kahws TpacoeE SoKetv ; 


42 atrot L: 
Xe, THY MSS.: 


avrod Hermann. 
Dindorf conj. gorecxer, iv. 


53 70 oév] The first hand in L wrote 76 cov, meaning Técor. 


on To, though faint, is still visible.) 
into 7d oor: 


ws TadXLoTa’ ANY O KUptos | Onoeds mapé- 
oTw.—ddivas: cp. 325.—avrov, objective 
gen.: cp. Ant. 858 mwarpds...olkrov (about 
him): Ph. 1039 Kévrpov...éuo0. avrod is 
clearly right: the harshness of avrod may 
be measured by supposing that, instead 
of it, we had ‘Hpaxdéous or ravdpés. 

44 £ Séka...mpds dAdo eve. 
Twelve years before this time, the oracle 
at Dodona had told Heracles that, at 
the end of twelve years (824), he should 
have rest. Fifteen months before this 
time, Heracles had given Deianeira the 
dé\7os on which he had written down 
that oracle (1167). He had then told her 
that, if he did not return at the end of 
fifteen months, she might assume that he 
was dead (164 ff.).—dkypuktos. No 
herald has come, either to announce his 
approach, or to give any tidings of him, 

46 The emphasis is on kdorty, not 
on dewdv. When she ponders the oracle, 
her grave misgiving (43) becomes certi- 


44—48 Wunder brackets these five vv. 


47 éore- 
49 Andveipa] Syidvepa L, as always. 
(The original acute accent 


Then an early corrector (perhaps S) made this 
and adv was further corrected (with ink of a darker shade) to ody: 
here, again, the grave accent is traceable in an erasure. 


Lastly, a later hand placed 


tude.—rotairny, giving the ground for a 
statement: O. C. 747 n. 

47 f. tv, a rare instance of the art. 
used as relat. pron. in dialogue without 
metrical necessity: see O. C.747 n. The 
motive here may have been a wish to 
avoid four consecutive endings in v.— 
mypovns drep. If the déAros should prove 
to have foretold the death of Heracles, 
then she would have received it ody 
mnuovy: it would have been a harbinger 
: woe.—As to Wunder’s rejection of vv. 

—48, see Appendix. — 

"40 ff TOAAG pey...vdv 8’: the thought 
is, ‘though hitherto I have been silent, 
now I must speak.’ yoouévny | takes 
Troha... -wavddkpur’ o88pparo as ‘inner’ 
(or ‘cognate’) accus., and trv ‘Hp. eodov 
as object: Schneidewin cp Eur. Med. 
205 dxea poyepa Bog | rdv ev éxer mpo- 
dérav. 

52. dpevotv, pres., since the act 
may be conceived as continuing or re- 
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with cruel pangs for him. I am almost sure that some evil hath 
befallen him ; it is no short space that hath passed, but ten long 
months, and then five more,—and still no message from him. 
Yes, there has been some dread mischance ;—witness that tablet 
which he left with me ere he went forth: oft do I pray to the 
gods that I may not have received it for my sorrow. 


NURSE. 


Deianeira, my mistress, many a time have I marked thy bitter 
tears and lamentations, as thou bewailedst the going forth of 
Heracles ; but now,—if it be meet to school the free-born with the 
counsels of a slave, and if I must say what behoves thee,—why, 
when thou art so rich in sons, dost thou send no one of them to 
seek thy lord;—Hyllus, before all, who might well go on that 
errand, if he cared that there should be tidings of his father’s 

welfare ? 


the acute over 7d (wishing to restore récov), but without deleting the other accents. 
The marginal schol. recognises both readings, but gives precedence to 70d ody: 
TO gol cuupépov 7 TOocov aytl Tod ddtyov. The later mss. are divided: A has 
tégov, which stands in the Aldine, and in all editions before Schaefer’s (1810). 


Porson on Med. 461 (=459 Dind.) first advocated 76 odv. 
57 véuwo, L, A, and most Mss.: véwe r (as Vat. and Harl.), 


conj. Tavdpos. 


55 dvdpds] Wecklein 


peated; but dpdcat, aor., with ref. to 
the particular utterance: cp. Ph. 95 éga- 
paprety...vikdy: ib. 667 f. Ovyyavew... 
Ootvat. 

Kape «.7.A. Two constructions are 
possible: I prefer the first. (1) Kal= 
‘and,’ depending on el, and the apo- 
dosis begins with the direct question, 
mos K.T.A. (2) Kal=‘even’ (cp. Ant. 
719 n., Kam’ éuod), and the apodosis be- 
gins with xdué xp7. But the first is more 
deferential; and the very abruptness of 
mQs K.7.X. is natural here. 

doa. To ody, ‘to prescribe thy part’ 
(O. C. 625 n.), z.2., to say what it becomes 
thee to do. There is only a verbal re- 
semblance to Eur. Z. A. 1167 (compared 
by Schneid.), 7’ ue xph Néyew 7a od; ‘am 
I to make thine answer for thee?’—The 
v. Zl. técov is weaker, whether taken to 
mean ‘so bold a speech,’ or (with the 
schol.) ‘just thus much.’ And the form 
itself is rare in Sophocles (Az. 277 dls 
roo’: ib. 185 lyr. rbcoov). 

54£, rocotcde. Besides Hyllus, the 
eldest child of Deianeira, legend gave 
her three other sons, and one daughter 
(Apollod. 2. 7 §8: Diod. 4.37: Paus. 1. 
32 §5). Cp. vv. 1153 ff. For the para- 
taxis (wAnOves uév, drap ob mépurels), Cp. 


O. T. 419 n.—katd tytHoww: Isocr. or. 
17 § 4 xpyuara dovs éééreuper dua Kar’ 
éuroplay Kal Kara Oewplav. 

56f. el marpds vépor TW dpav rod 
...doxetv: instead of el véuor tw’ wpay 
Tov Tov warépa,..doxetv. The gen. matpds, 
placed at the beginning of the clause, 
illustrates the normal Greek tendency to 
announce the subject of the statement at 
the outset (as in rodrov ola? ef Sdv kupel, 
Ph. 444 n.). The second gen., tod... 
Soxetv, is ‘epexegetic,’ as defining the 
@pav. But it is not in apposition with 
marpés (‘care for his father,—¢hat zs, care 
for his being deemed,’ etc.). Rather the 
two genitives are linked to Wpavy with 
slightly different shades of meaning ;— 
‘care, on his father’s account, for his 
being deemed.’ Instead of rod...Soxetv, 
we might have had a relative clause, 
drrws dv...d0xn. But, since dpav could take 
a gen., that constr. was preferred as more 
compact. Cp. Dem. or. 2 § 4 Tovrwy 
odxl viv dpd Tov Kaipoy rot Néverv (the 
speaking-time for these things). Id. 
or. 5 § 22 AaBety EBovdrero THv dbEay TOD 
monréuov Tod Soxety dv abrov kplow 
eihnpeva. 

Soxety here=‘be believed to be’: cp. 
Thuc. 6. 17 €ws...6 Nexlas edruxhs doxe? 
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eyyes S 68 avtos dprizrous Opgoxet Sopous* 

aor el Ti Dou TpOs Katpov | evverrew doxa, 

Tapert xp Gat tavdpi Tots T enots hoyors. 60 
AH. @ Tékvov, @ Tal, Ka€é dyevynTov apa 

pov0o. Kat@s timtovow: nde yap yury 
Sodkn pev, eipnxev & edevGepor doyor. 
TAAOS. 

Totov ; diSafor, pntep, a Sidaxrd por. 
AH, oe Tar pos ouT@ Sapov efevapevov 65 

TO py tvbécbat mov *oTw, aioxvrny dépew. 
TA. aN’ oida, pvOois El TL TLTTEVEW XpEwr. 
AH. kal Tov KAVvELS VLD, TEKVOY, iSpdc Fat xPovds ; 
TA. Tov pev mapehOovr’ dporov ev pKEL Xpdvov 

Avdy yuvaucd pact pw dt pw TOVEL. 70 
AH. wav toivuv, ei Kat Toor ezhn, khvou Tis ap. 
TA. add’ efodetras Tovde y’, ws eyd Kho. 
AH. zov dyta viv lav 7} Paver ayyédXerar ; 
58 aprlrour Opixoxee L: B. F, Westcott conj. dpre rou “o@pgexe: Frohlich, 


aprt Tpoobpgoxe : 
écOpwoxet. 60 tots 7] So L. 
62 uIP0n] wKPor L.—7de] Hide L (the * 
to a confusion between #de and 7 dé. 


elvat, ‘while he Aas the re pputation of being 
successful’ (not ‘seems’: he really was 
so). The meaning is, ‘Hyllus ought 
to go in search of news, if he cared to 
dispel our painful anxiety.” The tpodés 
chooses words which avoid any suggestion 
of disaster to Heracles, and say only that 
his welfare has yet fo de ascertained. 

vépou is better attested than vépet, and 
also fitter, as implying the deferential 
eixds ay ely, not the blunt elxés éorw. 
See Appendix. 

58 dapritovs, with opfortune foot (dp- 
tlws kal )pnocuévws T@ Kaip@ tropeverat, 
schol.). Cp. the similar phrases for a 
timely arrival; O. Z. 78 els kadév: Antz. 
386 és Séov mepa: 387 mola Huuerpos 
apodBny tUxn; At. 1168 és adbrdvy xaipdv : 
Aesch. Theb. 373 eis dprixo\Noy ayyédou 
Noyou pabew. Elsewhere dprimous=‘ with 
sound foot’ (dprios, well-compacted), 


O. Hense (making vv. 


57 f. into one), véuec tw” Spars apr & 


Some of the later Mss. have ros, without 
7 (which, in A, is written above); and Hartung adopts this. 
added by S). 
66 wo ’ 


Hermann, rots 7. 
The mis-spelling seems due 
oTw] wd vorTw L (sic). Nauck and 


as /7. g. 503. And so some take it here, 
as if it were meant to suggest his fitness 
for the mission: but this seems frigid. 
The poet was perhaps thinking of dpt 
rather than of dprios: and dpre certainly 
occurs in composition, not only with 
verbs (as dpereBay7js), but also with nouns, 
as dpridaxpus (Eur. Jfed. 903), doriwdov- 
tos (Eur. Suppl. 742). Still, dprimwous, as 
used here, could be taken from dprios, 
in the sense of ‘fitted’ to the occasion, 
xalpios.— Opdoxe Sdpovs: O. C. 643 56- 
mous orelyew euo’s. He is hastening to 
tell his mother the news which he has 
just heard (67). 

59 f. | ™POS Katpov: cp. O. 7. 325 n. 
—rots tT’ is clearly right: Deianeira can 
at once act on the counsel by sending 
Hyllus. With rots simply, or tots y’, the 
sense would be much weaker: ‘Hyllus 
can do as I suggest.’ 
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Lo! there he comes, speeding towards the house with timely 
step ; if, then, thou deemest that I speak in season, thou canst 
use at once my counsel, and the man. 


Enter HYLLUS., 


DE. 


My child, my son, wise words may fall, it seems, from 


humble lips; this woman is a slave, but hath spoken in the 


spirit of the free. 
Hy. How, mother ? 
DE. 


Tell me, if it may be told. 
It brings thee shame, she saith, that, when thy father 


hath been so long a stranger, thou hast not sought to learn 


where he is. 


Hy. Nay, I know,—if rumour can be trusted. 
DE. And in what region, my child, doth rumour place him? 


Hy. 
DE. 


Last year, they say, through all the months, he toiled 
as bondman to a Lydian woman. 
If he bore that, then no tidings can surprise. 


Hy. Well, he has been delivered from that, as I hear. 


DE. 


others write rod éorw.—gépew Valckenaer: Péper MSS.: Pépo. Wunder. 
L, with most Mss.: w@os y Harl., Ald. Cp. 73. 68 
73 davov L: dave y xr. 


69 dporoy r: dporpoy L. Cp. 825. 


61ff. 3 téxvov, mai, an affectionate 
form of address, as in Ph. 260, Eur. Hee. 
172, etc.—dyevvytev, prop. ‘not be- 
gotten’ (O. C. 973), then, ‘of no birth,’ 
‘low-born,’ like dyevyns and dyevis.— 
Kadoas tlirrovety, fall happily,—a meta- 
phor from dice: Eur. Z/. 1100 Ta pev 
yap ed, | Ta 8 ob Kahws mlrrovra dépkopat 
BporGv.—édevPepov = édevOépiov: cp. Eur. 
fr. 828 moddotcr dovAois Totvou.” alaoxpdy, 7H 
52 ppv | trav odxl dotAwy Ear’ édevepw- 
Tépa. 

64 §8axrd: for the plur., cp. Pz. 
524 (aloxpd), and O. C. 554 n. The 
sing. occurs below, 671. 

65 f. of...7d prj trv0écar: for the 
place of o¢, cp. Ant. 710 GAN’ dvdpa, Kel 
Ts  copos, TO pavOdvew | 7ddN’ aloxpov 
ovdé&. It is needless to conjecture cot.— 
eevwpévov: cp. Z/. 865 Eévos...xéxevdev 
(‘he has been buried in a foreign land’). 
Shaksp. H. VIII. 2. 2. 129 Kept him a 
Joreign man (=kept him out of England). 
—rod ’orw: for this mode of writing, cp. 
Ph. 16 n.—épew is a certain correction 
of épev: in answer to his question, she 
is quoting the slave’s speech. 

67 vos, L’s reading, is as good as 


Where, then, is he reported to be now,—alive, or dead? 


67 puvlo 
idptcGar] idpicda L, 


pv8ous y’, though no better. L has lost ye 
in some other places (as Azz. 648, 1241): 
but, on the whole, it seems best not to 
assume such a loss here. 

68 iSpicbar. The length of his 
absence prompts her conjecture that he 
has fixed his abode somewhere: cp. ror 
kNbels. 

69f. pév here is not answered by 
GN in 72.—dporov, ploughing-season 
(Hes. Of. 448), hence, ‘year’: cp. 825. 
So méa=‘summer,’ Rhianus af. Paus. 
4-17 § 6 xeluard re molas Te diw.—éy 
Pyke. xpdovov, ‘at the full length of that 
period,’ z.e., from beginning to end of the 
year.—Av85q : Omphalé: see on 252. 

71 e Kal rotr ery: ‘if he indeed 
bore this.’ «af here emphasises roo7’ 
ér\yn: cp. Az. 1127 dewdv vy’ elas, el xal 
(ns Oavwv: and O. 7. 305 n. If kal were 
taken with rodro only (‘even this’), it 
would imply former disgraces. Cp.1218n. 

72 dAda, like ‘well,’ here refers to 
D.’s bitter comment: zhat disgrace, at any 
rate, is past. 

73 7 Savdv: afinetouch. She is pre- 
pared to hear anything now; even that he 
is dead. And é&age?rac was ambiguous, 
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TAS 


EvBoida Xopav paciv, Evpvtov moh, 


emLoT pareve avTor, n pedew ETL. 75 


AH. 


ap ota Ba. or’, @ TEKVOD, os € eure fot 


pavreta. TUTTO. Thode THS xépas TEPL; 


AGiAs 
AH. 


Ta Tova, pATEP ; TOV Néoyov yap ayvow. 
os 2 TehevTaY TOU Biov pedrer Tehew, 
 ToUTov apas aOdor eis 


* 


80 


TO y VOTEPOV 


Tov ourov ndyn BioTov evaiwy’ exew. 
ev ouv pom Toude KEYLEVO, TEKVOD, 

ouK el Evvép€wr ; vic H cecdopeba 
Li TimTopev TOU TaTpOs efohwdéros | | 


Ketvou Btov oboavTos, of) oix oper apc. 
el de Geoparav eyo 


TA. ad elu, pyrep: 


Bagw Karon TavOE, KaV Tada Tap: 


vov 


0 €vvnOns ToTMos OvK 


* ela TAT POS 


Nas sain eis ovoee Seaiverv ayav. 


74 HvBotda] L has the 6 of edBotda written small, in an erasure: the first hand prob. 


wrote evBoia, which S corrected, also changing xGpav to ywpar. 
Dobree, zefpas, or 6600: 


® from 6 in L. Dronke conj. pas: 


79 ws xr: ao ol L.—redew] Nauck conj. repay. 
To Nourdy xr (as B, Vat.). 


Tov dowrdy L, with most MSS. : 
B83 ceowoucbal] cecdpeba Wecklein. 


77 xdpas] 
Wecklein, dpujjs. 
BO f. GOdov] dOrov L.— 
For conjectures, see below. 


Cp. Photius s.v. céowrat:—oéowra Kal cerw- 


mévos of madaol dvev To0 o* Kal diefwudvor pnol OovKvdldns’ of 5é vedrepor céowomat. 


74. EHvPoida (as in Aesch. fr. 29), 
contr. for EvBotéa, acc. of EvBots. In 
Eur. Z/. 442 the Mss. give HuBotdas, for 
which Seidler wrote HvBotéas. For the 
nom., the longer form Evfouls is used 
below (237, 401).—@dAw is in appos. 
with Hvpot8a xdépav. Oecchalia in Eu- 
boea was the seat of Eurytus, but it is in 
accordance with epic precedent to regard 
him as reigning over the whole island,— 
like Chalcodon in the Phzloctetes (489 n.), 
and Elephenor in the Ziad (2. 536 ff.).— 
H péddew eri, sc. émiorparetoew: O. C. 
1074 &pdovo’ 4 wéAdNovow ; 

76 eure seems to differ from dure 
here only as being somewhat more vivid, 
—it.é., as serving to suggest the moment 
when he was dozmg the act (cp. 47 dé\rov 
Aurcoy Errerxye). See Appendix. 

THoSse THS XSpas mépr.. There is no 
reason to suspect xwpas. The oracle said 
that, at this time, he was to go through 
his last labour. The Euboean war, she 
infers, is that labour. 

78 dyvoo. As Heracles had long 
spared Deianeira a knowledge of the pro- 


phecy (158), so she had hitherto spared 
her son. 

79 tedevTHy...TeAelv: cp. Theognis 
1166 ed7’ dv Od00 Tedéns Tépuar’ er’ éutro- 
plyv. 

BOF. dpas, having taken up, as a bur- 
den to be borne. The midd. would be 
usual in this sense (Eur. Joz 199 aipé- 
sevos révous): but the act. is also admis- 
sible, just as in Ph. 706 ob popBav...atpwv 
(n.). Soin Z/. 23. 736 we have the act. 
aé0\a 5’ To’ dvehovres (‘having won like 
prizes’), but 2d. 823 the midd., dé@\va To’ 
ave éo Oar, 

els 76 y’ Vorrepov, Reiske’s simple cor- 
rection of els tov Uorepov, is much the 
best. rd torepoy cannot be defended by 
understanding xpovov: the two passages 
in which roy del has been explained as 
Tov del xpdvov are both corrupt (O. C. 
1584, Zl. 1075). 
Nourdvy Hoy after els 76 Y borepoy is not 
greater than that in Ph, 1103 ff. 8s Hon 
mer ovdevds VaTepor | dvdpav eloomiow 
Tddas...dro0uat: where the text is certain. 
For other conjectures, see Appendix.— 
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Hy. He is waging or planning a war, they say, upon 


Euboea, the realm of Eurytus. 
DE. 
oracles touching that land? 


Hy. What are they, mother? 


speakest. 


Knowest thou, my son, that he hath left with me sure 


I know not whereof thou 


Dr. That either he shall meet his death, or, having achieved 
this task, shall have rest thenceforth, for all his days to come. 
So, my child, when his fate is thus trembling in the scale, 


wilt thou not go to succour him? 


safety, or we perish with him. 


For we are saved, if he find 


Hy. Ay, I will go, my mother; and, had I known the 
import of these prophecies, I had been there long since ; but, as 
it was, my father’s wonted fortune suffered me not to feel fear 

for him, or to be anxious overmuch. 


84 f. 
with three dots (:+) after aa. 


T) omit 7 before olxéuer@’, or have 7 k olxdueod’ (as V*). 
87 Kxarydn Brunck: kxarjdny (not Karndnv) L.—raph 


made from edu in L. 
Elmsley and Dindorf: rapjv Mss. 


9 minrope cod marpda éEohwNérog | Kelvov Blov cdcavroc 7} oixduecO dua L, 
So the other mss.: except that one or two (as L?, 


See below. BE clu 


88 viv] Wakefield conj. mplv, and so 


Campb. reads.—ela Vauvilliers: é¢ mss.—Brunck, changing yy 6 to ddd’, places 


vy. 88, 89 afterv. gr. 


Bloroy evatwv’: cp. O. 7. 518 Biov...Tot 
paKkpalovos. 

82 év oty porg...Kepévw: cp. O. C. 
I510 €v TM O€ Keicar TOU pdpou TeKunply ; 
(‘what sign of thy fate holds thee in sus- 
pense ?’)—answering the words, porn Biov 
po. Alcaeus ap. Ar. Vesp. 1235 dvtpé- 
pes ére Tay TOW’ & 8 Exera pods (‘its 
fate hangs in the trembling scale’). For 
por cp. also O. 7. g6rn. 

B38—B85 Ale 4 cerdopeba...oixd- 
peoO’ dua. Verses 83 and 85 are pro- 
bably right as they stand, while v. 84 is 
spurious. The original form of the inter- 
polation was, however, I think, kal miéz- 
Touev ood marpos é€ohwddros, intended to 
follow olxdyer6’ da, in order to supply 
the condition opposed to kelvov Bloy ow- 
cavros. Then it struck a reviser that the 
passage would be more forcible if kat wlz- 
Towev were changed to 7 mlmrouev, and 
v. 85 were omitted. 

This view of the original text may be 
supported by a consideration which does 
not seem to have been noticed. The very 
circumstance which prompted the interpo- 
lation—viz., the absence of the condition 
for olxéuec0’ dja—is an admirable dra- 
matic touch. For, while Deianeira and 
her hearers would understand dua as 


ass. Vi 


Dindorf, following Hermann’s earlier view, ejects them. 


meaning, dua olxouévw, her death is really 
to be linked with his victory. 

For a similar piece of textual history, 
cp. Eur. Azdr. 6, where the true text is 
vov 6’, elrus Gdn, dvoTtvxXeoTdrn yuh : but 
there was another reading, which made 
two verses of it:—vv 8’ otris (or viv bn 
tls) dAAn dvotuxectrépa yuv7 | éuod ré- 
gpukev 7 -yevnoeral more. Of the second v., 
the schol. there says, of varoxpiral tov 
vauBov mpocébnxav. See Appendix. 

The synizesis in 7 oixdpeo8’ cannot be 
strictly paralleled: but cp. Ant. 535 70 
jun eldévar. I had thought of 7 kelwerd’, 
which derives some support from the fact 
that 7 « (szc) olxdjuec@ occurs as a variant 
(cr. n.): but olyduecd’ is better, and is 
probably sound. 

88 vov 8 6 EvviOns x.7.A. The vor 
here, and the viv in v. go, are both right: 
only here we must read ela for é¢, with 
Vauvilliers, The repetition of viv is ex- 
cused by the change of sense: in v. 88 it 
means, ‘as i¢ was’: in v. go, simply ‘ow.’ 
Cp. Z/. 1334 ff. (‘if I had not taken care, 
ye would have been lost,’) vOv & ev)d- 
Beay ravde mpoveuny éyw. | kal vOv dar- 
add\axOévre x.7.X.: where the senses of 
vov change just as here. It is well to note 
that repetitions of common words, which 
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vov 8 as Evvinw, ovdev eddetifa TO py ov 


gO 


Tara Tubéo ba TOVO adn Devav ep 


AH. 


xeper VU), @ mat 


KaL yap voTEpe TO y ev 


Tpacoey, emt amvOouro, KEpoos €(L7T0 q. 


XOPOX. 


aA Ii 2 \ 3 , 
ov aloha vv& évapilomeva 
2 TikTer KaTevvaler TE Proyulopevor, 


3 "AXuov, “A\Lov aire 


95 


4 TOUTO Kapita TOV "ANKuvas: moO por 176A rats 
5 vater TOT; @ Layer pa OTEPOTE preyeOuv, 
6 movTias “abhdvas, ) Surcatow azreipois KduHets: 100 


90 wh MSS.: 
from mv@o.o in L. 


a) od Brunck, and so most edd. 
94—102 L divides the vv. thus:—év»— | rikrec — | ddeov* 


92 vuy) viv L. 93 iPoro made 


ddvoy — | robrar — ddxuhlvao — | vale.—| 7 movrlac — | diooatow — | elx’—buma. 
94 évapifouéva] O. Hense conj. Emravarpouera : K. Fecht, uerapne:Bopméva : Wecklein, 


ovwoptfouéva (2.e., ‘on the threshold of day’): 


Blaydes, agavifouéva. 97 rotror: 


would otherwise be awkward, are often 
justified by such variations of meaning; 
see, @g., the double aAAd in Ph. 524 ff., 
and 20. 645 ff.; and the fourfold djra 2d. 
757 ff. ; . 

For other instances of viv with a past 
tense, cp, O. C. 273, At. 445, 1060. 

90 TO py: it is unnecessary to write 
TO pn ov: cp. 742: O. 7. 1387f. ovK ay 
éoxounv | TO x) “oxMjoat (n.): Ant. 443 
ovk amrapvodmar TO uh: Ph. 348 ff. . 

92f Kal ydp totépw =kal (‘even’) 
borépw yap. This use of kal yap,—where 
kat affects a following adj.,—is somewhat 
rare; but cp. fr. 86. 9 Kal yap ducedes 
cua Kal Svowvupov | yAboon copoy TlOn- 
ow etc.: O. TZ. 334 Kal yap av wérpov ete. : 
Ai. 669 Kal yap ra Sew etc. More often, 
in such cases, ydép follows that which kat 
affects, as Ph. 1268 kal ra mply yap. 

76 y’ €0 | mpdooey: for the place of 
the art., cp. O. C.265n. ‘Even to one 
who is late, good fortune, if he should 
ever hear of it, brings gain.’ The gene- 
ral sentiment, ‘better late than never,’ is 
adapted to the particular case. Hyllus 
is going in search of tidings; and even 
now, if he hears good tidings, he will 
have his reward. The words é7el av- 
Qo.ro make it clear (I think) that 70 e@ 
mpdooew has here its ordinary sense, ‘ far- 
ing well,’—not the much rarer sense, ‘act- 
ing aright’ (like mpdcoovra xad@s, O. C. 
1764n.). The optat. gives abstract gener- 
ality, which suits a yvwun (Art. 666 n.). 


—éurodg. Any profitable action may be 
said, by a metaphor from trading, to 
‘bring in’ gain. The bold phrase here is 
qualified by the fact that ro e} mpdooew 
is followed by érel wé@oiro. It is not, 
strictly, the thing ascertained, but the act 
of ascertaining it, that éurodg xépdos.— 
Distinguish the phrase in Ph. 303 é€euzro- 
Anoer Képdos (‘sell off wares at a profit’). 

94—140 Parodos. (1) Ist strophe, 
94—102, = 1st antistr., 103—111. (2) 
and str., 1:2—121, = 2nd antistr., 122— 
131. (3) Epode, 132—140. For the 
metres see Metrical Analysis. 

The Chorus now enters. The free-born 
maidens of Trachis who compose it are 
the friends and confidantes of Deianeira, 
who to them is avagca (137), but not déc- 
mowa (49). 

They have not heard the news that 
Heracles is, or will soon be, in Euboea 
(74f.). O that the Sun-god would tell 
them where he is, on sea or land! Mean- 
while Deianeira must not lose heart. Joy 
follows grief; and Zeus is mindful of his 
children. 

94f. aldda, ‘gleaming’ with stars: 
Chali Wimair. 59 rept 5’ dppvala | wwe 
alohdx pus, dxpiros 7’ datpwv | dxdos.—éva- 
pifLoweva, might be merely ‘slain,’ but 
seems here to have its proper sense, ‘slain 
and despoiled.’ One point which favours 
this view has not been noticed. The in- 
verted order of the words (‘chiasmus’ ) has 
its usual effect for the ear,—viz., to indi- 


TPAXINIAI 19 
Now that I have the knowledge, I will spare no pains to learn 
the whole truth in this matter. 

DE. Go, then, my son; be the seeker ne’er so late, he is 
rewarded if he learn tidings of joy. 


CHORUS. 


Thou whom Night brings forth at the moment when 
she is despoiled of her starry crown, and lays to rest in thy 
splendour, tell me, I pray thee, O Sun-god, tell me where abides 
Alcmena’s son? Thou glorious lord of flashing light, say, is 
he threading the straits of the sea, or hath he found an abode 

on either continent ? 


TovTon L.—Kapbéa] xkapvéac L. 98 7600 por 756 wor mato L, with most MSS.: 1é0c 
foot 760u mats T (with Triclinius). ode woe 160¢ wor (omitting rats), Wunder. Schnei- 


dewin conj. 164¢ jou 160c yas. 
oTepora in L. 


A, with most of the other MSs.—é.ccatow drreipos Erfurdt. 


99 Napympai oreporas made by S from Aapmarpa 
100 f. movriac L (with ov written over a by first hand): movrlous 


The mss. have dcocatow 


cate that dAoyi{spevov balances évapifo- 
péva, as KaTevvdte. balances tlkte. And 
this is so, if évapifouéva implies, not only 

‘slain,’ but ‘despoiled,’—thus serving, 
with aldda, to suggest that bright panoply 
which Night is still wearing when the 
Dawn comes to vanquish her,—ere the 
Sun-god has yet issued from her womb. 
Cp. Aesch. Ag. 279 Tis viv Texotons pas 
70d’ evpporns. 

_ The text has been much suspected (see 
cr. n.), but without reason. The imagery, 
indeed, does not form a consistent whole: 
Night is slain, and then overcomes. But 
this is merely one of many instances in 
which the poet’s language wavers between 
the figurative and the literal. 

Katevvdter te hAoytLdpevov. The pas- 
sage is marred by placing the comma, as 
some do, after ve, and taking the partic. 
with aité. Cp. Byron, Corsair, canto 
111.: ‘Slow sinks, more lovely ere his 
race be run, | Along Morea’s hills the 
setting sun; | Not, as in northern climes, 
obscurely bright, | But one unclouded 
blaze of living light.’ 

97 rodro is inappos. with rov’AAKpy- 
vas 16@t...vate.. The objection to taking 
kapdéat as governing a double acc. (like 
Aéyew rwd, Tr) is, here, that the emphasis 
on tovto would then be unsuitable ; since, 
under the circumstances, the knowledge 
which they desire abou¢ Heracles can be 
only, mo vatec. 

98 160 por 160 wats. In the Ms. 
reading, 160c wor 760 wor mais, either the 
second sol, or ats, must be omitted : the 


antistrophic words are Br\epdpwv md0ov, 
aN’ (107). The strong reason for retain- 
ing tats is that, as the constr. would have 
been so clear without it, it is very unlikely 
to have been inserted; while the repeti- 
tion of por would have been a most easy 
error. Fortdv’AXkp., followed by traits 
in the relat. clause, Schneidewin cp. Eur. 
ZH, F. 840 yu@e pev rov"Hpas oids éor’ 
avr x6Nos, and id. fr. 1039. 3 dp@s Tov 
evTpamefov ws 700s Bios. 

Porson is cited by Wunder and other 
editors as the authority for omitting zrazs. 
But Porson (on Hec. 1030) said only that 
it is posszble to omit wats,—adding that it 
is better to retain it (omitting the second 
0c): —‘potes ejicere mats et legere 76 
poor 7ro8e ot. Sed alterum melius.’ 

99 ...pdeyé0wy: for this direct in- 
vocation (continued in 102), following 
“Adoy air, cp. O. T. 164 mpopdvnré por 
(after “Apreuw and PoiBov).—orepote, 
usu. ‘lightning,’ here, ‘flashing light’; so 
the word is used of flashing armour (/. 
pits coi Gls) )- 

100f. 7 movtlas...«Abels. The gene- 
ral sense is simply, ‘where is he on sea or 
land?’ rrovrlas, rather than trovrlovs (see 
cr. n.), is probably right. According to 
Athenaeus (p. 189 D), avAdy is masc. in 
Attic prose, but fem. in poetry: he quotes 
Soph. (fr. 503) émakrias athovas, and 
Carcinus (fr. 1) Badetay els avdGva., Al- 
though, then, wévrios could be used as an 
adj. of two terminations, Soph. may have 
preferred the distinctively fem. form here. 
In Aesch. P. V. 731, however, the word 
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7 ELT, @ KPATLOTEV@V KAT OPpLa. 


Tmofoupeve yap dpevi muvOdvopar 


old TW aO\uov opvw, 


aD oO FPF w WO 


Tay dp wernn Anudverpav ael, 


105 


ovmor evvalew ddaxpitwv Breddpwv mdOov, adX’ 
EV[LVAOTOV dvd pos Setua Tpépovaav dod 

evOupious evvais dvavOpadrourt Tpvyec Oar, Kakay 110 
Svotavov é\tilovoay aicav. 


\ \ gy > ’ 7 a / x 4 
TOMA yap woT aKdwavTos 4 vdtov 7 Bopéa Tus 


delporow (L), Succatow drrelpoior (A, Ald.), or duccats dzelpos (T). 


Nauck conj. mavérra. 


102 kar dupa] 


103 odounéva] Nauck conj. ré0ov még: Musgrave, 


is masc., avrAGv’ éxrrepav Mawwrikdy (of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus). 

The constr. is, 750 (=rov) vale. 
movtias atdovas 7 Succ. delpois KAL- 
Qels; lit., ‘where he is situated, either on 
the sea-straits, or in a resting-place on 
one of the two continents.’ vate. thus 
governs an acc. in the first clause, while 
in the second it stands intransitively with 
a partic. For a similar difference in form 
between the clauses after f i—", cp. Thue. 
4. 5 ev d\vywpla émovodvro (rods ’APnvalous), 
ds...) OVX VromevotyTas opis, 7 padlws 
AnWouevoe Bla: where the acc. vromevotv- 
ras (governing ods) is better taken as 
depending on the verb than as absol. 
For valew as = merely ‘to be in a place,’ 
cp. O. C. 117, mod vale, said, as here, of 
a wanderer. 

Siom. drelpois KALOels, lit., ‘resting up- 
on’ them, as on a support; z.¢., having 
found an abode on land, instead of roam- 
ing over sea. The phrase was suggested 
by the epic use of KéxAywar, as said (a) of 
land which s/ofes down to the water’s 
edge,—thus, as it were, ‘resting on’ the 
water; Od. 13. 234 axrh | Ke?’ GAL KexAe- 
pévn: (6) of a person who dwells on the 
edge of water; //. 5. 709 Nluyy Kexuywévos 
Knpuoléc (where see Leaf): 2d. 15. 740 
TOVTW KEKNLMEVOL (the Greeks ‘leaning on’ 
the sea): zd, 16. 67 brryyiot Oaddoons | Ke- 
karat. Soin Pind. O. 1. 92 the buried 
Pelops is described as “AX\deod mopw KXu- 
Gels, ‘resting by’ (lit. ‘upon’) ‘the stream 
of the Alpheus.’ Here, however, Soph. 
has modified the usage, —the dat. denoting 
land, not water; and the sense is not, 
dwelling ‘ on the shore of’ either conti- 


nent, but simply, anywhere within their 
limits. 

This use of 8:ocaiow is possible only 
because 368 precedes. We could not say 
(2.g.), Siooats qreipors oiket, meaning ‘he 
dwells in one of the two continents.’ But 
it is correct to say, mov duccats Hrelpas 
olket; meaning, ‘where in (either of) the 
two continents is his home?’ 

‘The two continents’ (Europe and Asia, 
Africa being included in the latter) mean, 
‘the habitable world.’ Isocr. or. 4 § 179 
THs yap yijs amrdons THs bro Te Kooy KEl- 
bévns diya TeTUnmEevyns, Kal THs mev ’ Aclas 
ths 8 Huipwrns xadouvnévys. Varro De 
Ling. Lat. 4 Ut omnis natura in caelum 
et terram divisa est, sic caelum in regtones, 
terra in Asiam et Europam. (Sallust,. 
however, remarks that the division into 
three continents had been more usual: 
FRILTs) 

twovtias avA@vas is merely a general 
expression for the sea. The phrase was 
suggested by the Aegaean, with its zter- 
Jusa nitentes | ...aeguora Cycladas (Hor. 

I. 14. 19). Paley understands:—‘Is 
he near home, in the Euripus (avAGvas), or 
midway between both continents, z.2., 
in the Hellespont?’ Mr Whitelaw, too, 
thinks that the Hellespont is meant, and 
that dio. dmelpors = ‘on a slope looking 
towards both continents, *—the sea being 
regarded as an eminence, 

102 Kparirrevay kat’ Spa: cp. ZZ. 

3. 277 Hénuds 0’, ds mdvr’ épopas kal mdvr 
eraxoves. For katd, cp. 379; O. ZT: 1087 
kara yywuar dpis, n. 

103 Todoupéva = mofovcn, a midd. 
found only here, yet not suspicious, since 


TPAXINIAI 2y 


Speak, thou who seest as none else can see! 


For Deianeira, as I hear, hath ever an aching heart; she, 
the battle-prize of old, is now like some bird lorn of its mate; 
she can never lull her yearning, nor stay her tears; haunted 
by a sleepless fear for her absent lord, she pines on her anxious, 


widowed couch, miserable in her foreboding of mischance. 


As one may see billow after billow driven over the wide 


movouuéva: Meineke, rrooupévg: O. Hense, doBouméva. 
108 rpépovcay Casaubon: gépovcay Mss. 


104 7rdv] ray (not Trav) L. 
109] evvais] edvais 7’ Triclinius. 


112—121 L divides the vv. thus:—o\\a — | 7 vérov— | kduar’ — | Bdvr’— | 


otrw — | tpéper — | moddmovoy — | kpjovov — | alev — | ope —épixer.—O. 
whom Nauck follows, places vv. 112—121 after vv. 122—131. 


Bopéov r. 


Hense, 
113 Bopéa L: 


the context excludes the pass. sense. The 
‘longing mind’ is clearly Deianeira’s ; zro- 
doupéva could not well denote the ‘anxious’ 
or ‘tender’ feeling of the Chorus. As 
aruvOdvop.ar is devoid of emphasis,—-like 
a parenthetic ‘so I hear,’—the order of 
the words is not too bold. 

104 tdy dpdiverky: cp. 527: Aesch. 
Ag. 686 ray SoplyauBpov dupwexh 0° ‘E)é- 
vav. Not, ‘with ¢wo suitors’ (Paley).— 
del belonged, in the poet’s thought, to 
tpvxerGar, but is cut off from it by the 
adversative form in which the sentence is 
worked out (ovmor etvdfew..., dd, in- 
stead of odor etvdfovocay). It could not 
well be taken with zrodouyévg: still less 
with muvOdvopa. 

105 dpvv. The nightingale may be 
meant (cp. 963, Z/. 148 4 “Irw aiev “Irv 
ddopvperat); but it is also possible that 
the image is general, as in Azz. 423 ff. 

106£. ddaKpitwy proleptic: cp. Ant. 
1200 dpyds etpevels Katacxebeiv, and 7d, 
791 n.—Prehdpwv wobov : cp. fr. 729 dupd- 
TELOS TOOoS. 

108 It is simplest to construe ev- 
pvacrov Seiya 6500 dvdpds, though the 
adj. might go with avdpos, and dejua with 
6500 only. Casaubon’s emendation tpé- 
goveay (cp. 28) has been generally re- 
ceived. But the MS. dépovcav must not 
be lightly rejected. If right, it means 
‘bearing’ as a burden; cp. O. 7. 93 Tavde 
yap mréov pépw | 7d wévOos. The word is, 
however, much more suitable to mévGos 
than to defua. And we cannot compare 
passages in which ¢épew is said of the 
temper or mood which a person ‘carries 
within him, as Eur. Hipp. 118 orddyxvov 
évrovey pépwv (cp. Ant. 705 n., and 2. 


togo). A scribe might easily have written 
pépovoay for Tpépovoay by a mere slip,— 
as the true 8a)’ became éAa’ in Ph. 680, 
or as in Azt. 180 the true pdBov seems to 
have been made in L from cogov: cp. also 
the variant pévew for véuoe below, in 163. 
On the whole, I believe that tpépovcay 
is right. 

110f£. évOuplois edvats dvavSpdroirt 
tpvxeoGar, lit., is afflicted by that deso- 
lateness of her bed which is always in 
her thoughts, = évOupoupévny edvdas avav- 
Spwrous tptxerPa. This may be freely 
rendered, ‘pines on her anxious, widowed 
couch.’ But the dat. is really causal, not 
locative; and the schol.’s explanation of 
évOvplos by peptuynrixats (‘full of care’) 
assumes a sense which seems neither neces- 
sary nor tenable. Everywhere else évd¥- 
ptos means ‘dwelling in the mind,’ and is 
said of that which lies heavy on the soul, 
as a cause of misgiving or anxiety. So 
O. T. 739 Th ® earl co robr, Oildérous, 
év Obpu0v ;—éAtrlLovo-ay, of evil foreboding, 
as éAmlfe in Az. 799.-800rTavov, Deianeira. 

112 oddd ydp...t8o.. For xkiuara 
7 vorou 7 Bopéa (waves belonging to, z.e. 
raised by, them), cp. Z/. 2. 396 Tov 8 (sc. 
oKOomeXov) ov more KUmara dele | mavTolwy 
dvéuwv, b7’ dv &v0’ 7 &v0a yévwvrat. Note 
the last clause as parallel with the men- 
tion of two opposite winds here, —showing 
that Sophocles had that passage in mind.— 
kipar dy...l8or is clearly right: evpéi 
movtw is a locative dat. of a common 
kind, like £7. 174 wéyas ovpav@ |. Leds. 

Three other views claim notice. (tr) év, 
not dv, should be inserted after kiuar’, 
and V8ou taken as a potential opt., ‘might 
see.’ But in Attic poetry the opt. is so 


Ist anti- 
strophe. 


2nd 
strophe. 


avr. f. 
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2 Kvpar’ oe 


3 oUTwW dé TOV KaSpoyerq * 


ete Eupet TOVT@ por emidvra. T LOOL, 
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“otpépe, TO 8 aver, Bidtov 


qroAvTrOVvoV OoTrEp mehayos 


4 Kpnovov. 
ode Sopov éepvce.. 


QV eT YLELPOpEva, o 


ahha TUs Jedv atév dvapaddkyntov “Awa 


120 


*qidota mer, dria. & olow. 
2 papi yap. oUK daroTpuew edrrida Tay ayabav 
3 xpynvat ao dvddynTa yap ovd oO mdvTa Kpalvev 


rey 
Ba.- 


audevs eréBare Ovarots Kpovidas: 


114 xtmar’ dy evdpéd Porson and Wakefield: 


MSS. (ktuara evpét Triclinius) : 
For t6o., Erfurdt gave t6p. 


evpét xvpara Brunck. 
émidvr’ dv ido. Zippmann (with év evpé in v. 114), 


kuuar’ év evpét Erfurdt: ximar’ etpét 


115 émiwvrar’ ido MSS. 


and so Subkoff: émidvr’ dv tdos Hense, with 7 Bopéa rou (instead of tis) in 113. 


117 orpépe Reiske: rpépe MSS. 


used only where there is some stress on 
the notion of the possible or conceivable ; 
as in Ant. 605 Tls...kardoxo; (n.): see 
O. C., Append. on 170, p. 275 (2d ed.). 
(2) év is to be inserted, but Y8ou changed 
to Y8y, an epic subjunct. of comparison, 
as in //. 2. 474 f. dore...diaxplywow. But 
there is no Attic example of this; for in 
Eur. Hec. 1026 the éxréoy of the mss. 
should be éxzrece?. (3) The objection to 
Zippmann’s compromise—xtmar’ év... dvr" 
ériovrT &v—is the harsh asyndeton, which 
is foreign | to the poet’ s manner. 

Bavr’ émidyvra 7’ A lit., ‘having passed 
by, and coming on.’ The spectator sees 
wave after wave go by.—Others under- 
stand, ‘driven back, and then coming on 
again’ (Blaydes, ‘ebbing and flowing’). 
This gives a forced sense to Bavr’. 

116 ff. ottw 8: cp. Z/. 25 ff. @omep 
yap trros...dcatrws dé ot.—tov Kad- 
poyevy (cp. O. 7. 1, n.), not merely be- 
cause he was born at Thebes (OnBayev7s, 
Hes. 7h. 530); but because, though Alc- 
mena and Amphitryon were Argive Per- 
seidae, the youthful Heracles had been 
adopted into the ‘Cadmean’ nobility of 
Thebes. This was symbolised by the 
tripod dedicated on the boy’s behalf in 
the Ismenion, after he had served as da¢- 
vapopos of the Ismenian Apollo. (Paus. 
g. Lo. 4-) 

Construe :—Bidrov modvmovoy (7é\a- 
yos), Sore méayos Kprovoy, (70 peév) 
orpéet Td ve adge. tov pad With 
Kpyovov cp. Hor. C. 1. Ti. she 


In B and Lec the gloss 76 wév precedes rpépet. 
—rd 8’] 708’ B, T.—avéer made from dée. by S in L. 
120 dvaumddknrov] dmAdcnrov L {and so Hesych., drAdkyrov, dvaudpryror). 


118 worep A: wore L. 
But 


image is that of a strong swimmer buffet- 
ing a rough sea. One wave twists him 
aside (orpéet) from his course: the next 
sweeps him onward, lifting him on its 
crest. It is characteristic of Sophocles 
that, in the second clause, he has pre- 
ferred avfe to atpe, through thinking of 
that which the uplifting wave figures,— 
viz., the honour won by the hero. For 
the omission of 7d wey (implied by 76 8’) 
before orpéper, cp. Z7. 22. 157 TH pa 
mapadpayerny, pevrywr, 6 8 dmicbe Sudkwy. 
Remark that Biétov rodvarovov could not 
stand for 76 Bidtov roAvrovoy: and the To 
5 before avfe. in no way alters this fact. 
It is therefore necessary, as it is easy, to 
supply 7é\ayos from what follows. 

Among those who receive otpépet 
(due to Reiske) are Dindorf, Nauck, 
Wecklein, Hartung. The last-named, 
however, takes it as=‘overturns,’ re- 
ferring it to the swimmer being plunged 
down into the trough of the sea. For 
this sense of orpépew, see on O. C. 
1453f. But here the idea of ‘turning 
aside or back’ better suits the image 
of reverses alternating with triumphs. 
orpépew was said of the wrestler who 
‘twists back’ his foe (Pollux 3. 155: cp. 
droorpévas in Ar. Zg. 264). 

As to the MS. tpépeu, we may ob- 
serve :—(1) Eur. 7p. 367 & mébvor rpé- 
govres Bporovs may fairly be quoted to 
show that the sense here might be, 
‘troubles make up the life of Heracles.’ 
(2) But the context seems to show that, 
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deep by the tireless south-wind or the north, so the trouble of 
his life, stormy as the Cretan sea, now whirls back the son of 
Cadmus, now lifts him to honour. But some god ever saves 
him from the house of death, and suffers him not to fail. 


Lady, I praise not this thy mood; with all reverence will I 
speak, yet inreproof. Thou dost not well, I say, to kill fair hope 
by fretting ; remember that the son of Cronus himself, the all- 
disposing king, hath not appointed a painless lot for mortals. 


the schol. in L has the true dvaumr)dknrov, in which p, having been accidentally 
omitted, is written over 7,—thus illustrating the origin of dr\dknrov.—’Aida] dtda 
L, A, etc.: aida B. 121 épvxer] epixor T. 122 f. émimeudouéva o’ r: L has 
emipeupopevac, followed by a full stop (c. having been inadvertently substituted for 


a ).—aldota Musgrave: ddeva Mss. 
oo | deta. 
éréBadre L. 


instead of this, we require a word (a) 
which shall convey the idea of vexing, 
and (4) which can be opposed to avéeu. 
For other views of the passage, see Ap- 
pendix. 

119 ff. ddAd: (though he is harassed), 
yet he is not suffered to perish (cp. 88). 
Since the words rd 8’ atge. may be re- 
garded as parenthetical, the idea of 
trouble remains the dominant one in the 
sentence before a\\a: hence the anti- 
thesis is logical.—dvapamddkyntov, ‘un- 
erring,’ in the sense, ‘not stumbling or 
failing,’ darra:orov (schol.), dapady. Cp. 
O. T. 472 Kfjpes avard\dknro. As to the 
forms with and without », see n. there.— 
épvKer, a somewhat strange phrase (though 
Odvarov épvxew twds would be natural), 
since it might suggest that he wished to 
reach Hades: cp. Z//, 18. 126 pndé w 
epuxe maxns. 2 

122 ov, causal gen.: J/. 1. 65 evxwd7s 
émipéuperat: Thuc. 8. 109 wéuwnrae...7&v 
...yeyernuévwy. The pron. refers back to 
vv. 103—111, which spoke of Deianeira’s 
laments. There is no real obscurity in 
this, since her grief is the main theme of 
the ode, and the second strophe (112— 
121) referred to the fate of Heracles as 
the cause of that grief. ; 

Hense (whom Nauck follows) thinks 
that this second antistrophe (122—131) 
requires to be transposed, so as to become 
the second strophe, immediately follow- 
ing v. 111. But this change is worse than 
unnecessary. It is liable to the fatal ob- 
jection that vv. 132 ff. (uéver yap etc.) are 
then severed from the thought which they 
develope (vv. 129—131 GAN’ emi mijua Kal 


127 dvadynra] M. Schmidt conj. dvd\Naxta. 


O. Hense conj. @e.ca (Nauck, ce|de?oa): Subkoff, 


128 éréBare r: 


xXapa etc.). They are brought into a con- 
text which does not suit them (vv. 119g— 
I2I GAG Tis Hedy etc.). 

123 aidota, Musgrave’s correction of 
aSeia, is certain. In L thea of dédeta is 
at the end of a v., and the loss of ¢ after 
it would have been peculiarly easy (see 
Autotype Facsimile, p. 66A). The diff- 
culty of d8eta is not the construction, 
which, if somewhat harsh, is quite pos- 
sible: ‘I will counsel in a pleasant vein’ 
(the adj. used adverbially), ‘though the 
counsel is adverse.’ The objection is the 
sense. ‘In a pleasant vein’ must mean, 
‘suggesting thoughts of comfort’: as in 
O. 7. 82 7évs, ‘pleasant,’ = ‘bringing 
good news.’ But, since dvrla expresses 
remonstrance against her despair, there is 
then no proper antithesis with dSeta. 
Further, the word required by the con- 
text is clearly one which shall temper 
opposition with deference: as aiSota does. 
—oloa, proferam, ‘bring forward,’ ‘sug- 
gest’: cp. O. C. 166 Néyor el rw’ oloers | 
mpos éuav AEoxav. Isocr. or. 7 § 6 rovrwy 
éveykeity éxw mapadelyuara. Not, ‘give 
an adverse judgment,’ like Wipov Pépew. 

124 f. ydp, prefacing the statement 
(O. 7. 277 n.).—dmorptew, ‘fret away.’ 
The midd. occurs in Anz. 339 yav...amo- 
Tpvera. (Cp. Tac. Ast. 2.76 st quid... 
Jerociae habuit,...commissationibus deteri- 
tur.)—éAm(Sa tdv dyabdv, that brighter 
forecast which the case permits: cp. Az. 
606 Kkakav éAmid? éxwv. 

126 ff. dvddynta, a lot with no pain 
in it; for the absol. neut. pl., cp. Od. 8. 
413 Qeol dé Tow OABia dotev. Elsewhere 
avddynros =‘insensible to pain,’ or ‘un- 


and anti- 
strophe. 
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a A a ¥” 
4da\N ént mya Kal xapa Tao. KUKAOVTW, olov apKToU 


otpopdades KéhevOou. 


péever yap ovr aida 


130 


vo§ Bpototaw ovte KNpES 


ouTE movtos, adN’ adap 
BeBaxe, TO o ETEPX ETAL 


Xaipew ae Kat aor€per Hau. 


135 


a Kal oe Tay avacoav ehriow héeyw 
TAO aiev loyew" €mel Tis WOE 


téxvoiot Znv aBovdov etdev ; 


AH. 


140 


¢ > 7 , 
TETUT MEV) MEV, WS ATELKATAL, TAPEL 


129 rfua cai xapd made from mijyare kal xapae in L. For xapa Hermann wrote 


xXapav. 


feeling.’ —ot8’ 6 mdvra Kp. K.7-A.: fa 
painless lot o¢ even Zeus hath appointed,’ 
z.e., ‘Zeus himself hath not appointed.’ 
It is the will of Zeus himself that mortals 
should have pain along with joy. For 
this use of ovdé, emphasising a person, 
cp. 280: VO. C. 590° (n, on o¥d€ gol). In 
Ll. 5.22 ob 5€ yap ovd€ Kev avros vmexpuye 
(as in Od. 8. 32, a like case), it is the 
second ovéé, belonging to av’rés, that is 
parallel with o¥8’ here.—éméBade: since 
the reference is to an eternal law, it seems 
best to take the aor. as=a perfect, rather 
than as gnomic (‘usually imposes’), For 
the sense, cp. Enr. Jed. 1112 mas obpy 
Nev... | THVd’ Ere NUryy... | OvnTotor Oeods 
émiBaddrew ; Ll. 6. 357 olow ért Leds OFxe 
KaKov mopor. 

129 f. éml...KuKdodow = émixuKdodar, 
by tmesis: ‘come round in turn’ to all. 
Others prefer to join éml maou, ‘over the 
heads of all,’ thinking that this suits the 
imagery (from stars) better; but the first 
view seems more in accord with idiom. 
There is no other sound instance of an 
intrans. kukAey in a writer of the 5th 
cent. B.C,; for in Z7. 1365 Kuxdodvrar is 
probably right; it was so written by the 
first hand in L, and then altered by an- 
other to xuxAodo.. But Arist. uses ava- 
xukhelv intransitively: De Gen. et Corr. 2 
II (p. 338 a 4) avayKn (Thy yéveow) ava- 
kukhely Kal dvaxdumrrewv: and so again in 
Meteor. 1. 3 (p. 339 4 28). In later Greek, 
too, this usage was current, as appears from 
Plut. Mor. 160 F (dedpives...kukdobyres). 


130 olov] Nauck writes alév. 


132 ovr’ alod\a vdt] Meineke con). 


There is no reason, then, for doubting that 
Soph. admitted the use here; cp. the in- 
trans. émwwudy and mpocevwua in Ph. 168, 
717. Nauck, holding with Herm. that 
kukhotow must be transitive, adopts his 
Xapay for xapd, and further changes otov 
to aléy, thus destroying the beautiful 
simile, and reducing dpxrov...Kédevdor to 
an equivalent for mrepureAdd evar Spat. 

dpkrov otpoddbdes KéAevPor. As the 
Great Bear moves ever round the pole, 
so joy and sorrow come round in un- 
ceasing rotation, The peculiar fitness of 
the comparison is in the fact that the 
Bear never disappears below the horizon: 
Il. 18. 487 dpxrov 7...4 7 adrod otpe- 
erat, ‘that revolves 27 z¢s place,’ —‘having 
no share in the baths of Ocean.’ Oy. 
Met. 13.293 immunemgue aequoris arcton. 
Cp. Soph. fr. 396 dpxrov orpodds re Kal 
Kuvods Wuxpav duow. 

132 ff. ott’ aldda (94) vvE K.7.X., 
the ‘paratactic’ form, instead of, ‘as 
night does not abide, so neither does 
woe,’ etc.—knpes, here merely ‘ calami- 
ties,’ cuspopal, a sense recognised by 
Hesych. s. v. xfpes. The sing. oft. has 
this meaning (cp. 454): but the plur. 
usu. denotes either (a) ‘the Fates,’ as in 
O. T. 472, or at least ‘death-dooms,’ as 
in af 12. 326. 

dbap BéBake: the subject is each 
of he preceding nouns, the verb agreeing 
in number with the nearest (O. C, 8 n.): 
‘but (each) is suddenly gone (from one), 
while joy, and the loss of it, come to 
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Sorrow and joy come round to all, as the Bear moves in his 


circling paths. 


Yea, starry night abides not with men, nor tribulation, nor 
wealth ; in a moment it is gone from us, and another hath his 


turn of gladness, and of bereavement. 


So would I wish thee 


also, the Queen, to keep that prospect ever in thy thoughts; for 
when hath Zeus been found so careless of his children ? 


DE. Ye have heard of my trouble, I think, and that hath 


ovr’ Guap ore [? ov] vvé. 
Hense conj. xedvaiouw. 
aryvepov’. 141 
elkdoat. 


another man in his turn.’—T@ 8’ is opposed 
to the 7@ mwéy implied in the preceding 
clause. It is true that the main point is 
the changing experience of the individual, 
rather than the transference of joy or woe 
to his neighbour. But these two notions 
are closely linked here by the image of 
joy and woe coming round, as the Bear 
revolves about the pole. Cp. Her. 1. 
207 (Croesus to Cyrus), éxeivo mpwrov 
wade, ws KiKNos Tov avOpwrnlwy earl 
mpnyudrwv, wepipepomevos Se ovK &g 
alel rovs avrous ev TuXéeLv.—For xal- 
pew te kal oréper Oar as nomin. (without 
art.) to émépxerar, cp. Aesch. dg. 181 
map akovtas n\Oe cwdpovely. 

Other views are as follows. (1) The 
constr. is, d\\d xalpew re Kal oréperOat 
dap BéBaxe (rw per), TH SO’ emépxera. 
This is less simple. (2) 7@ 6'=simply 
‘and to him,’—1t.e., to the person from 
whom woe or joy ‘has gone.’ But: (a) 
7p 6 surely implies an antithesis. (4) 
The clause r@ 5° émépxerar x.7.d. would 
thus mean merely,—‘and then his ex- 
periences begin over again.’ 

137 ff. d, ‘as to which things,’ 
‘wherefore’: Isocr. or. 8 § 122 d@ kal 
rdvrwv udduor’ dv Tis Oavudoeey STL Tpo- 
xeuplgecbe Syuaywyovs. So the sing. 4, 
Thuc. 2. 40 6 rots dddNos duabla per 
Opdcos oyiopds 5é Sxvov Peper. 

Others suppose that @ is governed by 
Voxew, and that ra8’ is pleonastic. But 
this view is not proved by the alleged 
examples. They are:—(1) Eur. Anar. 
1115 wy Krvurayviorpas roKos | eis my, 
drdvrwv Tovde unxavoppagdos. Here, how- 
ever, wy is masc., referring to the Adxos 
mentioned just before, and a comma 


134 BéGaxe r: BéBnxe L. 
140 rékvo.ot] réxvoow L. 
amekaoat MSS,: Hermann conj. émeuxdoa: Wunder, odd’ 


139 740’ alév] 
adBovdov] Wecklein conj. 


should follow jv. (2) Eur. Z A. 155 
cppayida pidaco’ jv émt dédr\Tw | THvde 
koulgers, Here the v. 2. rde is clearly 
right. 

For \éy@ as=‘command,’ with acc. 
and inf., cp. Ph. ror n.—éAtlow toyew: 
év would usu. be added to the dat.: cp. 
Ant. 897 év é\rlow tpépw. So Thuc. 
2. 8 dpy7 etxov...rods "A@nvatous, instead 
of the regular é& dpyp (id. 2. 18 etc.). 
Cp. too O. C. 1678, év [Mss. ef] 10 
Aa Bos, with Plut. Alc. 18 dpyn & dua cal 
PpoBw 7d yeyovds KauBdvovres.—tav dvac- 
oav, wife of the son of Zeus, and so 
having the better reason to hope.— 
adBovdov, having no mpdvoa for them: 
cp. Zl. 546 aBotdou,..marpés (alluding to 
Agamemnon’s sacrifice of his daughter). 
Racine has an unconscious echo of this 
verse, Athalte, acte 2, sc. 7, ‘Dieu laissa- 
t-il jamais ses enfants au besoin?’ 

141—496 First émewddiov. Deia- 
neira confides to the Chorus her spe- 
cial cause for anxiety at this time,—viz., 
the oracle. Lichas arrives from Euboea. 
Deianeira learns the history of Iole. 

141 drekdoa: cp. Eur. Ov. 1298 ‘EXé- 
yns TO KdKUp’ early, ws dmeckdoal. 
are isolated examples of dzrevkd{w so used: 
for in O. C. 16 (where see n.) we must 
read ws odd’ elkdcat. Elsewhere dre.- 
Kagew Te is ‘to express the likeness of a 
thing,’ either in art, or (as in Soph. fr. 
154. 2) by a comparison. Hence Herm. 
wished to read here the usual word éret- 
kdgat (cp. 1220). He dismissed the 
example in the Orestes by saying that 
there ws dzeikdoat means, ‘to compare 
the voice heard with Helen’s voice’: but 
that is obviously a forced explanation. 


Epode. 


These ° 
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mdOn ja. Tovpov' as O° eyo Pvpopfopa 


pyr xpd ous tafovoa, vuv ro GTTELPOS € 


x 
lu. 


TO yap ved.lov €v Tovotade Booxerat 


Xepourw avTou, kat VU ov Oadros Beov, 


145 


ovd ouBpos, ovde TVEVPLaTwV ovdeyv KNOVEL, 
an’ sora d0x Dov eEaiper Biov 


és rovl, 


€ws he avtt mapHevov yun 


Kh O7, Ad Bo T €& pug ppovTidwv jL€pos, 


nTOL pos dvSpos 7} n TEKVOY 


poBovpern, 150 


TOT ay TUS eiaidouro, my avTOV OKOTTOV 
Tpacw, KaKOLTW ots eyo Bapbvopa. 

7a0n pev ouv Oy) TON eyoy’ exhavodpny: 
ao. olov ovmTw mpoobev, avtix é€epa. 


odor yap 7208 THY TedevTaiav avag 


155 


Oppar dm olkwv “Hpaxhijs, Tor év Somos 


Neier Tadarav Sé\Tov eyyeypappernv 


143 éxuddos| éxudOns Harl.vodv & L, with most Mss.: 
avrov] In L the first hand wrote avrov: 
without deleting the other (cp. P%. 715 cr. n.), thus leaving dvrod. 


Mss., has avrov: but the Aldine, adrov. 


émeixdgw is strictly, to ‘enter upon’ con- 
jecture, és giving the notion of advance, 
as in émwod: while dreckagfw, when used 
as here, is rather ‘ to throw off,’ or ‘hazard,’ 
a guess,—d7é being used as in azroxw- 
Suvedw. 

142 @vpodPopa, from the epic Aus0- 
pOdpos, occurs only here: for the form cp. 
Puxopparya. 

143 pr éxpdbois...viv 8 dareipos et: 
z.é., ‘mayest thou remain ignorant,—as 
thou now art.’ For the combination of a 
wish with a fact, cp. 582 ff., Az?¢. 686 n.— 
viv 8’ has better authority than viv 7’. 
Greek expression had a pervading bent 
towards antithesis, and this tendency some- 
times asserted itself after a sentence had 
begun in the ‘ paratactic’ form. Thus here, 
vov 8 sprang from the thought, ‘you may, 
indeed, know in the future,—though I 
trust that you will not,—but now, at 
least, you do not.’ I therefore keep viv 
6’. Each traditional instance of Te...8€ 
should be carefully weighed before chang- 
ing dé fo nem Cp. 20st, 3930.01 51 ite: 
Ant. 1096, Ph. 1312 f.: and for the nega- 
tive uqre followed by dé, O. C. 421 f. 


144 ff. 1d yap vedfov «.7.d. The 


vov 7’ Harl. 145 xWpouw 


S then placed a rough breathing over a, 


A, with most 
146 ovdéy KNove?] L has an erasure of 


young life grows in ‘regions of its own,’ — 
sheltered, like some tender plant, from 
scorching heat, from violent rain, and 
from rough winds. ovotoSe refers to the 
preceding words, viv & daepos el: z.e., 
‘such’=‘thus untroubled.’ For this re- 
trospective rowode, cp. Az. 148. Bédo- 
Ketau: cp. Az. 558 Téws d€ Kovpots rved- 
facw BdcKxov, véav | puxny drd\wv. 
Xepourty abrod: schol. rots idlos avbrod 
TOTOIS. He notices the other reading 
avrod, which Paley supports by the 
Homeric avrod évt Tpolp (7. 2. 237), etc.: 

but here it would be both weak and ob- 
scure. For the image of the sheltered 
plant, cp. //. 18. 56 (Thetis of Achilles), 
6 8 dvédpamev epvet Taos, | Tov per eyd 
Opévaca, purdv ws your@ adwijs K.T.A.— 

QdArros...duBpos...rvevpdroy : eri 
cp. Od. 3. 478 (of @duvor) rods pev a 
ob’ dv ww didn pévos Dypov GEVT WW, 3 
ovre mor’ HEdtos pacdwv axriow Banner, | 
ovr’ 6uBpos Tepdagke Otaumepés. 

The text is as clearly sound as the 
passage itself is beautiful. But numerous 
changes have been proposed: for these, 
see Appendix. Here I will only remark 
that the genuineness of the words kat 
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brought you here; but the anguish which consumes my heart— 
ye are strangers to that; and never may ye learn it by suffering! 
Yes, the tender plant grows in those sheltered regions of its 
own; and the Sun-god’s heat vexes it not, nor rain, nor any 
wind; but it rejoices in its sweet, untroubled being, till such 
time as the maiden is called a wife, and finds her portion of 
anxious thoughts in the night, brooding on danger to husband 
or to children. Such an one could understand the burden of my 


cares; she could judge them by her own. 

Well, I have had many a sorrow to weep for ere now; but I 
am going to speak of one more grievous than them all. 

When Heracles my lord was going from home on his last 
journey, he left in the house an ancient tablet, inscribed with 


perh. three letters before ovdév, and xkXove? made from kdovety. 


150—152 Din- 


dorf now rejects these three vy.: he formerly rejected v. 150% only (ed. 1860). 


150 pos dvdpds] Tournier conj. mpd ravdpds. 


avrov r. 


viv—which most of the conjectures as- 
sume to be corrupt—is confirmed by a 
fragment of the orator Antiphon (no. 
XXVIII. 10 in Sauppe, Ovatt. Att. vol. II. 
p- 151), where he speaks of education as 
a permanent influence:—év véw owpare 
érav Tis Thy taldevow yevvalay évapdson, 
£7 To0To Kal OddNex Sia ravrds Tod Biov, kal 
avro ote ouBpos otre dvouBpla aparpetrat. 
The last sentence is manifestly a remi- 
niscence of kal wy od Addros Geod | ovr’ 
OpBpos K.T.d. 

147 f. 7Sovais, a dat. of attendant 
circumstance, ‘amid’ them.—éfalpet Blov, 
‘uplifts its life’; a phrase suggested 
by the image of the plant shooting up 
(cp. Z7. 18. 56 avédpaper, Od. 6. 163 
épvos dvepxduevov), but also implying, 
‘exults im its life’: cp. Az. 1066 pumdev 
Sewov é&dpys uévos.—éws without dv, as 
Ph. 764, O. C. 77, At. 555: but ws ay in 
Ph. 1000, O. 7. 834, O. C. 114, fr. 736. 


: 149 £. & vouxti, though virtually 
equiv. to évvuvxlwy, belongs by constr. to 
AGBy: in the (sleepless) night she re- 
ceives her portion of those cares which 
haunt a wife. Cp. 29 f.: Ar. 27. 1290 
évvuxlaroe | ppovrict.—Not: ‘on the mar- 
riage-night.’—1jrov...4, as Anz. 1182, 
Aesch. Ag. 662, Eur. Jon 431: but 7... 
gro (Pind. WV. 4. 5) does not occur in 
Trag.—mpds dvSpds...poBovpévy, lit., 
‘feeling a fear from the quarter of her 
husband’; z.¢., ‘fearing on his account.’ 
Cp. Zl. 783 viv 8 ammraynv PoBov | 


151 167’ L: 708’ r.—aitrov L: 


mpos Tho’, where the last three words 
cohere. It is needless to take the partic. 
as pass. (‘alarmed dy him’). 

151 f. avrtot, the masc., because, 
though thinking of a wife, she puts her 
thought in an abstract form: cp. 27. 771 
ovde yap Kak@s | maoxovTe plcos ay Téxy 
mpooylyverar: Ant. 463 (do71s).—Kakot- 
ow ois =Kkaxd ois. The antecedent, when 
attracted into the case of the relat. pron., 
usu. follows it (O. C. 56), zzess it stands 
at the beginning of the sentence, in acc. 
(as below, 283 n.), or, more rarely, in 
nom. (QO. C. 1150). But the peculiar 
form found here can be paralleled. Plat. 
Men. 96.4 éxets oty elrety dXNov OToOvody 
mpayuaros ov ol pev pdoKxovres diddo- 
Kaho. elvat...duodoyovvrar x.T.A. Dem. 
or. 2§ 2 wh povov woNEw Kal TOT WY WY 
jpéev more Kvpioc palvecOar mpoteuévous. 
[mpotecOar never takes a gen., like pe- 
OtecAat. |—It is also possible to take ka- 
Kotowy ols as=olois kakots: for this use 
of és, see on O. C. 1171. But I prefer 
the other view. 

153 pév ody $1: the only Sophoclean 
instance of this formula, which was always 
rarer than either ev ody alone, or wéev 67 
(627). 6 here really=7dn: cp. Ant. 
823 Akovoa 67. 

155 ‘pos: cp. O. 7. 1134 n.—rT1Hv 
teXevtatay: when he left home (for 
Lydia), fifteen months before: cp. 39 n. 

157 f. 8édrTov: the tablet mentioned 
in 47, recording the oracle given to 
Heracles at Dodona.—éyyeypappéevnv 
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SwOnpal’, dwot mpoa bev ovK €t\n TOTE, 
Tohhous ayavas ecu, ouTw ppacau, 


GAN ws TL Spoor eiprre Kou Javovpevos. 


vuv ro os er OUK QV el7re pev Exous 0 Tl 
xpein be édéo Oar KTnTW, elie & nv TEKVOLS 
potpav TATPWAS yrs Suayperov vEHOL, 
xpovov mporagas, os Tpiunvov nvika 


Xépas amen Kdviavovos 


TOT H Oavewv xpein ode Ode TO XpOVve, 
oe Tou? Urexdpayorra TOU xpovov TEéos 
TO hourov HOn Cyv ddrvTynTw Biv. 

towavt eppale mpos Seay elwappéva 


Tov “Hpakdelwy éxtedevTacbar Tover, 


158 dol] duo L: d wo Ald. 
Tournier conj. 


his text, first recommended 6 ri (ed. 
(with e in an erasure, from 7). 


160 

BeBas, 165, 
170 

159 otrw] otrw L: oftw Harl.: and so 


161 éxous] Naber conj. Adxous.—é 7] L has 87u (sic): 
-there is nothing, then, to show that the scribe meant érc rather than 6 7. 
the Aldine and all the earlier edd. have 67. 
1809). 

Cp. cr. un. on O. Z, 555, Ou'C. 268) Ate 884. 
163 diacperov L: dvacperny x (as Harl.): 


But 
Musgrave, while keeping 67 in 
162 xpein Brunck: xpe’ 7 L 


A has dcaperdv with yy written above. 


Hermann, with Lobeck (Paralip. p. 482), writes dialperov.—véuor L, with most 


tvvOrjpa0’, ‘inscribed with tokens,’ z.e., 
the writing in which Heracles had taken 
down the oracle (1167). The acc. with 
the pass. partic. denotes the object of the 
act. verb (éyypadw EwOhuwara . bé\Tw): 
ep, bers 7. 69 Neovréas évauméevor: Xen. 
AN, 5. 4. 32 éorvypevous avéma: Verg. 
LEcl. 3. 106 inscripti nomina, The word 
EuvOrjpara, recalls the Homeric onmara 
Auypa (Z7. 6. 168),—now generally held 
to denote some kind of alphabetic or 
syllabic writing (Zztrod. to Homer, p. 112, 
n. 1). In later Greek ouvOjuara meant 
a preconcerted cipher: Polyb. 8. 17. 9 
ouv0. \aBwv Kal rlorers (‘a letter in cipher, 
and credentials’): cp. id. 8. 18. 9 ouv- 
Onuarixa ypaupara, There is possibly a 
touch of designed archaism in the poet’s 
phrase; he may have felt that it suited 
the heroic age to speak of writing as a 
mystery. This is more likely than that 
he thought of Heracles as using secret 
symbols, 

159 dydavas éEuwy: cp. dz. 290 dpop- 
was metpay: Thuc. I. 15 orparelas...ovK 
e&neoay : Dem. or. 19 § 163 bre...Thy ™po- 
Tépay darjnpomev m peo Belay. —oirrw, after ot, 
the compound negative after the simple, 
is normal (like ov« éorw ovdév, etc.); not 


an irregular repetition, like that in rorg 
(n.).—€rAy, brought himself to do it: cp. 
1070. 

160 ds Ti Spdowv: for dpay re (to do 
something notable), cp. O. C. 732n.: for 
the place of 71, 2b. 280 n. 

161 ff. er’ ovk dv: cp. Ph. 1217 er’ 
ovdév elu: and, for the place of é7’, also 
O. T. 24n.—eltre pév...ele 8’: epana- 
phora: O. C. 610n. The dédros (157) 
contained the oracle only. Heracles first 
expounded this (hence the aor. part. mpo- 
téfas in 164): then he gave his testa- 
mentary directions,—not in writing, but 
merely by word of mouth, 

elrre,..8 Te xpely p. EXéoBar Aéxous KTH- 
ow, ‘he said what I was to take for myself 
as marriage-property,’ 2. é.,‘asmy property 
in right of our marriage.’ This means, in 
accordance with the Attic usage of the 
poet’s age, that she was to take as her own 
the dowry (mpot§) which she had brought 
to her husband, together with any gifts 
that he might have made to her. Thus a 
widow is described as dmourovca Tov ol- 
kov kal Kourcauévn THY mpotka, [Dem.] or. 
40 § 7. The bride’s father (or other repre- 
sentative before the law, xvptos) kept a 
record of the mpott, with a view to its re- 
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tokens which he had never brought himself to explain to me 
before, many as were the ordeals to which he had gone forth. 
He had always departed as if to conquer, not to die. But now, 
as if he were a doomed man, he told me what portion of his 
substance I was to take for my dower, and how he would have 
his sons share their father’s land amongst them. And he fixed 
the time; saying that, when a year and three months should 
have passed since he had left the country, then he was fated to 
die ; or, if he should have survived that term, to live thenceforth 


an untroubled life. 


Such, he said, was the doom ordained by the gods to be 
accomplished in the toils of Heracles; 


Mss.: wévew A, Harl., Ald. 
nuixa Dawes: fri’ dy MSS. 


164 rplunvos Wakefield: 
165 dein] amjne (sic) L, with e written over 7, and 


Tplunvov MSS.— 


m over et, by the first hand.—xdyiavovos MSS.: kdviatovoy Brunck (writing xd»avccov). 


166—168 Dobree suspected these three vv., which Dindorf rejects. 
167 7ov6’] Wunder conj. rovd’.—vmexdpamovra MSS.: 


ope] xpe, ope L. 


Wunder and Burges conj. vrepdpapudyra. 
proposes to read olfdy...euapyévov, and to omit vv. 166—168. 


166 xpein 


169 rovai7’...eiuapnéva] Nauck 
170 Wunder 


and Dindorf reject this v.: O. Hense would read rdv ‘Hpdxdevov éxredevracdac 
movov. (with a full stop), and place the v. before v. 169. 


covery at the husband’s death, or in the 
event of a divorce: Isaeus or. 3 § 35 éav 
dmoNtrn 7 yur Tov dvipa, 7} éav 6 dvnp éx- 
méuyn Tiv yuvatka, ovx eeoTe mpdkacbac 
7@ dévte [z.e. the father, or K’ptos] 6 wip Ev 
mpovxl Tiunoas edwxev: ‘which, when 
he gave it, he did not record at a certain 
value, as part of the dower.’ Thus in 
[Dem.] or. 47 § 57 a widow claims some 
pieces of property on the ground érc avrfjs 
eln €v TH Tporkl TeTYLHMEeVa. 

qv Tékvos véwou: ‘what share of their 
father’s land he assigned by division to 
his sons,’ 2.e., ‘assigned to them sever- 
ally.’—8.atperov: for the verbal adj. of 
two terminations, cp. O. 7. 384n. 

164—168 The constr. is:—xpdvov 
ampotdtas, having first prescribed the time 
[for the division of the property],—ds 
(saying) that,—vlKa xapas dtreln BeBais 
tpl. xpdvov Kaviato., when he should 
have been absent from the country, after 
his departure for fifteen months,—rore 
xpeln oe # Oavetv TOSe TH xp., 7-..LtV 
k.t.. The words ypévov mpordéas refer 
to his having expounded the oracle to her 
before he gave the directions as to his pro- 
perty: ws depends on the notion of ‘say- 
ing’ contained in mpordéas: and the sen- 
tence, ws, yvika...dmeln, xpeln, explains 
xpovov mpordéas. ; 

I leave the Ms. tplynvov...Kdviatoros 


unaltered, because it is conceivable that, 
while tpiunvov was prompted by the yxpé- 
vov before it, kdviavovos should have been 
adapted to BeBws. Cp. the personal con- 
str. with xpévios (O. C. 441n.), xOchs, 
mavvix.os, etc. But I should prefer kadw- 
avcvov.—The repetition xpovov...xpdvm 
...Xpévov does not warrant a suspicion 
(cp. O. C. 554n.): it expresses her anxiety 
to be precise as to the all-important point. 
—trexSpapdvra is lit., ‘having run out 
from beneath,’ having ‘eluded’ the immi- 
nent danger: At. 1086 r&v od Oddzros 
obx brexdpamet. Her. 1. 156 Hv 7d mapedy 
brexdpduwot. As the xpdvov tédos is 
here a perilous crisis, tmex8p. is more 
forcible than the conjecture drepSpapdv- 
7a, which would mean simply, ‘having 
passed.’ 

The arguments which have been brought 
against vv. 166—168 are examined in the 
Appendix. 

169f, rovadr’ éppate...révov. Among 
the various explanations of the gen. Tav 
“Hpakrelwy mévwv, two seem better than 
the rest; and I prefer that which I place 
first. 

(1) It is a gen. of connection, equiv. 
to the gen. with zrepl, and going with the 
whole phrase ecipappéva éextehevtac bar 
rather than with either word alone. ‘He 
said that such things were destined to be 
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€ \ \ \ > “ , 

as THY Tadatav dyyov avdnaat mote 

Awdavt duccav ex Heeddwv edy. 

Kal TavOE vayLeprera oupBaiver xpovov 

TOU VU TapoOVTOS, WS TE Leo Onvac Xpeov" 
ac? ydéws evdovcav exam dav ewe 

poBe, pirat, tapBovoar, el pe XxPn pevew 
TAVTOV dpiorou poros eorepnperny. 
evpnpiav vov lox’: érrel KOTATTEDN 
ateiyov? ope tw avdpa mpos xapav hOywr. 


ATTEAO®. 
déomrowva. Andverpa, TpaTos dyyéhov 
OKVOU oe bow: TOV yep "AAKpens TOKOV 
kad Cav’ entore Kal KparouvTa. kde paxns 
dyovr dmapyas Oeotar Tots éyywpto.s. 


175 


XO. 


180 


171 avdfcat wore] avdjoa ore (from moré) L. 173 vayépreca r: vayepreta 
ies 174 « O. Hense, and so Nauck: ws Mss. 175 wed’ 76éws}] Wecklein 
conj. deuriwy: Herwerden, dor’ ed0éws: Mekler, wor’ évdeds. 177 The 


first hand in L had omitted this v., the last of 
the scribe himself, but by the diorthotes (S). 


p- 66 B. It has been added, not by 
A similar instance is PA. 1263, 


accomplished zz regard to the toils of 
Heracles.’ This is only a rarer and bolder 
form of the gen. used in poetry after verbs 
of ‘ speaking about’ (El. 317 Tod Kaow- 
yehrov ti pys;), ‘asking about’ (Ph. 439 
gpwros éepjooua), ‘hearing about’ (O. C. 
307 k\Uwv cov). And there is another 
passage of Sophocles which shows a simi- 
larly bold use of it, viz., O. C. 355 (mav- 
Tela) d TOUS expHabn cwuaros, ‘the oracles 
that had been given concerning me’: an 
example which (to my mind) strongly 
confirms this view. 

(2) It is also possible, though less pro- 
bable, that the gen. should be taken as 
partitive with ékreXevtdo@ar: destined 
to be accomplished as part of (in the 
number of) his toils. For this we might 
compare such uses of the partitive gen. 
as mAely TOU mpwrov arddov (Ph. 73), é&e- 
TragecOa Tey ovyxarpoyT ww (Dem. Or 2 
§ 202), dpBOpetoOar Trav waxdpwr, etc. 

n' 3) wévev depends on mpéds Oedv eipap- 
péva as if it were a subst. eluapuévnv :— 
‘he said that such a doom for the toils of 
H. was to be fulfilled.’ 

(4) movwy depends on éxredevtdc Bar 
as equiv. to redeurny yiyvecOa: ‘he said 
that such events were to be accomplished 
as the end of his toils.’ I do not think 


that the Greek words will bear either of 
the two latter versions. 

171£. ds tHv Twadaidy pyyov K.T.d. 
A note on the Oracle at Dodona, illustra- 
tive of this passage and of vv. 1166—1168, 
will be found in the Appendix. The 
signs were taken from the movement and 
rustling of the oak’s leaves; and these 
signs were interpreted by the priestesses 
called HeNewddes. Cp. fr. 414 Tas Oeomi- 
Sods ieplas Awdwvldas. Euripides spoke of 
three such priestesses; but Pindar, like 
Sophocles, gave the number as two (schol. 
here). In saying that the oak ‘ spake’ 
(avdjoat) by their mouths, he follows the 
established mode of expression with regard 
to it. See, eg., Lucian Amor. 31 1 ev 
Awddrvy dnyds...lepav dmroppitaca pwviy. 
Constantine Porphyr. 2. 55 Awiddyn, éd’ 
ns 7 dpi 7 Hn POEeyyomévyn Ta TOY Saiubvuv 
fevoTHpia. 

Others understand :—(r1) ‘by the agency 
of two doves’: z.e., the signs from the oak 
were somehow combined with, or ex- 
plained by, signs derived from birds. (2) 
‘The oak spake from between two doves’; 
z.e. a symbolical dove, of stone or metal, 
stood on either side of the tree. The 
Appendix will show what can be said for 
or against each of these theories. Here 
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as the ancient oak at Dodona had spoken of yore, by the mouth 


of the two Peleiades. 


And this is the precise moment when the 


fulfilment of that word becomes due; so that I start up from 
sweet slumber, my friends, stricken with terror at the thought 
that I must remain widowed of the noblest among men. 

Cu. Hush—no more ill-omened words; I see a man approach- 
ing, who wears a wreath, as if for joyous tidings. 


MESSENGER. 
Queen Deianeira, I shall be the first of messengers to free 


thee from fear. 


Know that Alcmena’s son lives and triumphs, 


and from battle brings the first-fruits to the gods of this land. 


where see cr. n. 


179 xapav] Brunck gave, from his own conjecture, xdpw, which 


is found in one of the later mss., L? (=Lb of Dind., M of Blaydes, cod. Laur. 31. 


Io, 14th cent.). 
L, with most Mss.: yovov B, Le. 


it may be noted that neither seems to 
accord so well with the phrase ad8joat 
éx. It was through the inspired /zfs that 
the utterance of the oak became a ‘voice.’ 

Aobdevi, as in frr. 413, 415: So fr. 412 
Awéaévos. The nom, Awdwy is not extant; 
unless it should be restored to a verse 
which Steph. Byz., s.v. Awdavn, quotes 
from Simmias of Rhodes (c. 320 B.C.?), 
Znvos €5o0s Kpovtdao wdKxarp vredéEaro Awd. 
For the locative dat., cp. O. Z. goo tov 
*ABator vady. 

173f. vapépreia: for the Doric form, 
see on Ant. 715n. Cp. Aesch. Pers. 246 
(dial.) vayuepr% 6yov (so Porson for v7- 
sepTh).—tTa@vSe = the predictions (of the 
alternative issues, prosperity or death): 
vapépteva,= ‘precision,’ z.¢.the precise term 
of fifteen months. ovpPatver = ‘comes 
right,’ ‘tallies’ (cp. 1174; and_with dat., 
1164). Thus the sense is:—‘The precise 
term foretold by these prophecies tallies 
[with the period which has actually e- 
lapsed] at the present time,’ os (=are) 
Stace xpedv, ‘so that they must be 
fulfilled.’ (With xpedv we may under- 
stand either éo7t or elvac: the former is 
. simpler: for the ellipse, cp. Az. 668 dp- 
xovrés elow, ob’ texréov.) In other 
words, ‘This is precisely the time when 
the fulfilment of these predictions falls 
due.’ The schol. saw that as is for wore 
(Gore omdrepor mpax Ova), The change to 
« is needless, and worse. 
* Others understand:—(1) ‘The true ful- 
filment of these words as (ws) they are to 
be accomplished’; or (2) ‘the truth of 


The other Mss., so far as I know, agree in xapav. 


181 roxov 


the prediction chat (ws) these things are to 
be accomplished.’ 

This is one of those passages in which 
the manner of Sophocles recalls that of 
Vergil. The general meaning is simple 
and clear; but a verbal analysis demands 
the nicest care. 

175 £. 15éws has been variously altered, 
from a feeling that it is out of harmony 
with the tone of 29f. and 149; but the 
word is well fitted to express that even a 
sound sleep, when it came to her, was apt 
to be suddenly broken.—é6Bo goes with 
tapBovoav, which it strengthens: cp. 
O. T. 65 trvw y evdovra (n.): Ant. 427 
yoouw e&duwtev. (O. C. 1625 and Ph. 
225 are not similar.) 

178f. edpyplay refers to the ominous 
éorepnuévyy: cp. Az. 361f. AI....ad\Ad pe 
cuvdditov. | KO. etdnua pdver.—Kara- 
otepy, with a wreath of laurel: cp. O. 7. 
83 n.—mpos xapav Adyev refers to KkaTa- 
orepy: ‘in view of (suitably to) joyous 
news.’ Brunck’s reading, rpds xapw )d- 
ywv, would be weaker (‘on account of his 
tidings’). 

180 tpatos dyyédov, forestalling Li- 
chas: the words mark his eagerness to 
assert his claim on her gratitude (190 f.). 

181 ff. ydp as in 155.—Kpatovvta, 
the pres. (= ‘is victorious’), as oft. vix@v : 
cp. n. on O. 7. 437.—dapxds refers 
more especially to the train of alymakw- 
tides which the Messenger had seen with 
Lichas, but can also include the spoils 
which were to come later with Heracles. 
For amapxn said of human beings, cp. 
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fo , 
AH. tiv’ clmas, @ yepare, TOvOE prot Advyov 5 


AT. ray’ és ddpous Tous TOV Tmohvlyrov moow 


185 


mgew, gpaverra ov Kpdreu ViKNPope. 
AH. kat tov 768 adorav 7 févev pabav héyets ; 
AT. & Bovdepet heave TPOS mohhovs Opoet 
Aixas 0 KNpvé Tav’tTa* ToVd eye eed 


arn’, oTras TOU TP@TOS dyyeihas TAOE 


Tpos oov bE kepOavauus kat Top Xap. 


AH. 
AT 


auros de TOS dmertw, EUITEp EUTUXEL ; : 
OUK evpapelg XpOpEvos TOM}, youve. 


Kinch yop avrov Myuevs amas ews 


Kpiver Tapacrds, ove EXEL Bnvar TpSow. 


195, 


70 yap aroJouv EKAOTOS expabew Oédwv 
ovK av pebetro, mpl Kal? dovy KAVvELD. 
oUTws EKElvos ovY ExadV, EKoVTL Oe 


186 jiew, pavévta odv Kpdrer] Hkew pavévra* ovyxkpdrer (with v written over y) L. 
187 100 700] Tov 70d’ (sic) L. ovto & Ald.: rov 705’ Canter: tov 7065’ Brunck. 
[Dindorf, ed. 1860, has: ‘rovro & pr. rovrod’ (sic) sec.,”? which Subkoff repeats. The 
Autotype Facsimile (p. 67 A) will show, however, that the supposed acute on v is 
merely a short upward stroke from the lower end of @ in gavévra (v. 186), this ¢ 


standing just over the v of rovro. 


(186). ] 


Cp. the ¢ of edpnuiay, Karacrepy (178), mKnpopy 
188 Bovlepel] Wecklein reads Bov@epw: Hense conj. Bouxepe?: 


Nauck, 


Arist. fr. 443 (p. 1550 b 39) ap. Plut. 
Thes. 16 Kpnras.. cv O pwsror amapx7y els 
Aedpovs dmocré\New. So in Eur. Ph, 
202 the captive Polvicoat describe them- 
selves as dxpoOlvia Aoéla. —eotor (for 
the synizesis, O. C. 964.n.) Tots éyxwptlots, 
esp. Zeus Olraios (200), Apollo, and Arte- 
mis Ortygia (210ff.). Cp. 245 (of the 
captives) a’r@ krjua Kal Oeots Kpiror. 

184 lva...tré6vde: O. C. 68n., PA. 
441. The Messenger has been explicit; 
but she is bewildered with joy. So in 
Aesch. Ag. 268 the Chorus makes the 
Knpvé repeat his tidings. Cp. below, 876f. 

185 odv{ndov, in this context, is 
best taken as=‘exciting much {7Nos,’ ‘ad- 
mired by all’: though it could also mean 
merely, ‘very prosperous.’ In O. 7. 381 
(n.) it means, ‘full of emulation.’—doavév- 
ta adds vividness to the thought of the 
joy that awaits her: cp. 199 eupavyn, 224 
evapyi.—ovv of attendant circumstance 
(O. 7. 17). —Kparea viKnddpw: Kpdros is 
the superior strength, the mastery (72. 
594n.), which vlenv péperar: cp. 497: 
O. C. 1088 obéver ’ruckelm (‘triumphant 
might’). 

187 dorTey 


3\ 


q févev, ze. ‘from whom 


in the world? Cp. £7. 975 rls yap mor’ 
doray 7 éévwy. So far as the féva are 
definitely conceived here, they may be 
supposed to arrive from Euboea,. 

188 BovOepet: only here. Hesychius 
gives the right sense,—éy @ Bées Oépous 
wpa véwovrar. A poet might feel that a 
simple compound of Bods and @épos would 
suffice for a picturesque epithet of Neudy : 
z.e.. ‘the meadow of the oxen’s summer’ 
would readily suggest ‘ the meadow which 
is the summer pasture of oxen.’ Those 
who object to such a compound seem to 
try it by the standard of prose.—Hesy- 
chius adds to his explanation of Bovepet: 
kal Bov8épe 70 avré. Wecklein adopts 
this, as = ‘in which oxen jump about’: 
but surely they must be olorpomAfyes to 
behave so, The word occurs only in 
Aesch. Suppl. 301 BovOdpy ravpw (= qui 
vaccam salit)—The Aewady was in the 
plain of Malis, between Trachis and the 
Malian Gulf: cp. 194.n. 

190 ‘ov implies that the motive was 
a natural one, which she will readily 
comprehend: cp, the frankness of the 
messenger in O. 7. 1005, and of the éu- 
mopos in Ph. 552. 
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DE. What news is this, old man, that thou hast told me? 

ME. That thy lord, admired of all, will soon come to thy 
house, restored to thee in his victorious might. 

Dr. What citizen or stranger hath told thee this ? 

ME. In the meadow, summer haunt of oxen, Lichas the 
herald is proclaiming it to many: from him I heard it, and flew 
hither, that I might be the first to give thee these tidings, and 
so might reap some guerdon from thee, and win thy grace. 

DE. And why is “Ze not here, if he brings good news? 

ME. His task, lady, is no easy one; all the Malian folk have 
thronged around him with questions, and he cannot move 
forward: each and all are bent on learning what they desire, 
and will not release him until they are satisfied. Thus their 

eagerness detains him against his will; 


BovBoT or Bovvdum.—rpds moddods Herm.: mpdomoNos MSS. 189 kipvé] kjpvé L, 
as in O, 7. 753 (corr. from xjjpvé), and 24, 802;: though below, in 757, kfjpué.—rod 8 


(szc, not 7005’) L, made from rév & by S. 
ool. 191 kro] kTopny L. 


evpapela...rodX}: S added « to each word, correcting 7} to 9. 
Paley (ed. 1880) conj. repusrds.—éxer] Schneidewin conj. é¢. 
dé Blaydes writes 67: Nauck conj. éxovolos. 


190 +o] omitted in Harl.: Brunck conj. 


193 cvpapelg...mo\d\y] In L the first hand wrote 


195 apacras| 
198 éxovou 6€] For 


192 elmep ev’tuxet: if he comes with 
good news, and may therefore expect a 
cordial welcome (cp. 229). 

193 (deci), ovK edp. Xpwpevos, be- 
cause he does not enjoy much facility (for 
moving forward). For the partic. in a 
reply, cp. Pz. 1228. 

194 Mrydteds: for the Ionic form, 
cp. Ph.4n. Trachis was on a rocky spur 
under the heights (‘Trachinian Rocks’) 
which bound the plain of Malis on s. and 
w.; the distance from the (ancient) coast- 
line of the Malian Gulf was about six 
miles.—éras: not only the Tpayiro (the 
highlanders of Malis), but the HapdAvoc 
also. As to Malis, cp. PA. Introd. p. ix. 

195 xplve = dvaxplve: cp. 314, 388, 
Ant. 399.—tapactds: a crowd has 
gathered round him (kéikd@); and the 
eager people keep pressing close up to 
him, to put their questions. So this 
partic. is used of one who comes close up 
to a person, in a threatening way: O. C. 
992 el tls ce... | krelvor mapacrds: LEV. 
295 Bod mapactac’. Thus, while the con- 
jecture meptotds would merely supple- 
ment KikAw, Tapacrds really adds a new 
touch.—Byjvat, aor., se¢ forward from the 
place where he is halting: stronger than 
Balvew, keep moving on. Cp. Biya said 
of death, O. C. 1226. 


TSP" Vv: 


196 16 ydp ro0otdv x.7.A. I leave 
70...t7o8ovv in the text, not feeling cer- 
tain that it is corrupt; though I am dis- 
posed to read, with E. Thomas, ta ydp 
mo8ely’. A discussion of other views will 
be found in the Appendix. Here I note 
these points. 

(1) If 76...aro8ovv is sound, it means, 
‘the feeling of destre’ in the questioner’s 
mind. It cannot mean ‘his desire’ in the 
sense of ‘that which zs deszred by him’ 
(7d woOovmevov schol.). This, at least, is 
the inference from all the evidence avail- 
able: see nn. on O. C. 267, 1604. 

(2) 1d mo8otv éxpaQety cannot mean, 
then, ‘to learn what is desired.’ éxpalety, 
if it is to govern tO mo8otv, must be 
explained as having a pregnant sense, 
éxmrjoa. padwy, ‘to satisfy the desire 
by learning.” Some analogies might be 
quoted (Azz. 399): but the phrase seems 
impossibly harsh. 

(3) It remains, then, to take r6 ro0odv 
as an acc. of reference: ‘wzth regard to his 
curiosity, wishing to be fully informed.’ 
This is awkward; but it is not incon- 
ceivable. 

198 ov x Exov, Exovor S&: the omis- 
sion of wé& is like that in P2. 971 ovK ef 
Kakos 0, pds KaKOv 5 dvdpwv wabav K.T.d. 
Cp. Ant. 276 (the pidaé) dpe F dkwv 
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Evveotw: ower & avrov atin éudavy. 


AH. 


a A ¥ a n>» 
@ Zev, TOV Owns dropov os hear’ €xeus, 


200 


COWKAS np a\\a ovv Xpove | Yapav. 
povnrar, @ yuvaikes, au T elo oreyns 
OL ats EKTOS avhjs, ws deAmTTov Cup emol 
dynpns dvacyov Thode voy KapTovpeba. 


na BS “dvohohvgara ddp0ls eer tious 
cd. peddovupdos, ev Se — 


adahayats * q 


200 és] L has do made from wo by S. 
xapa in L. 
of person. 
Blaydes conj. riod’ 6. 


ovx éxotow. Here, too, perhaps, the 
conceit is meant to be a trait of homely 
humour. 

200 dv Oirns dropov .. . Nepav’. 
The uplands of Oeta were sacred to Zeus 
(1191). Lands dedicated to gods might 
be cultivated for the profit of the temples 
(238 n.). Sometimes, however, they were 
left idle, or served merely for ornament. 
It was in such cases more especially that 
they were said to be dverpevar. Cp. Plato 
Legg. 761 C et rh Trou ddoos 7 Téwevos wept 
TAaUTA div e1puev ov 1, Td pejuara agiévres els 
attra Ta Tw ew lepa Koounoa. Athen. 
p- 503 C Tods ddowders Kal ouvoKlous Tdb- 
mous Tovs Tots Oeots dveyévouvs. So Deme- 
ter reproves the wood-cutter in her grove : 
Callim. Hymn. Cer. 47 tTékvov, bris Ta 
Oeotow dveméva dévdpea Kémreis, | Téxvov, 
éMlyvcov. The exquisite verses of Eur. 
(Hipp. 75 ff.) describe an inviolable 
meadow of Artemis: év@’ ore mouuhy 
akwot pépBew Bord, | ob'r’ HOE ww oldnpos, 
ad’ axjparov | wera Reyudv’ jpivdv 
duépxerat. In a Cretan precinct of the 
Dictaean Zeus, it was forbidden to keep 
flocks or sheepfolds, to sow, or to cut 
timber (C. 7. G. 11. p. 1003). With d&ro- 
pov cp. Hesych. ddpémavov' ddperrov: 


Oeots avakelwevoy, ZopokNijs. 
2Ol aAdd, ‘at least’; 320, O. C. 
1276n.: ody xpdvo, Az. 306 dudpwv jd- 


Nis rws oly xpbvw kablorara: O. C. 1653. 

202 ff. elow = evdov, as 867, and oft.; 
but it properly implies motion (336, 492, 
693, 900). The form élcw is here used, 
as in O. C. 18, without metrical necessity ; 
and it has been held that the form tow 
(which does not occur in Ar.) was ad- 


205 


201 xpivw xapdv] made from xpovw 


202 d¢wvijcar’] A stroke before this word in L indicates a change 
204 dvacyxdr] dvacxwv (& from #) L, with o written over w.—rjjode] 
205—224 L divides the wv. 


thus :— dvodo- 


mitted in Tragedy only when metre re- 
quired it: Azz. 491 is, however, an ex- 
ception.—oréyys ... atAqs: the second 
word here is a mere synonym for the first; 
hence Kyvitéala conjectures a’r7js: but see 
n. on O. C. 1501. Those ‘within’ are her 
handmaidens ; those ‘without, "the Chorus. 
—Sppa runs THOSE, dehrroy enol dvac- 
xv: for the fig. sense of dupa, cp. O. 7. 
987n. As said of sunrise, etc., dvloxw is 
more usual than ave XW : yet cp. Bekk. 
Anecd. p. 400 4 avéxew* TO dvaré\ew 
Tov HALOV 7) Thy ovehivyy. 

The wording here, @s...dvaoxé6v, is so 
suggestive of an acc. abs. (0. C. 380 n.), 
that it had occurred to me, as to Mr. 
Blaydes, to ask whether tHo8e ought not 
to be tho’ 6: but the answer, I think, 
is that this would practically make dedw- 
tov too prominent; the surprise would 
be more emphasised than the joy. 

205—224 This lively ‘dance-song’ 
(vrbpxnua) is the direct response of the 
Chorus to Deianeira’s appeal (202 g¢wv2)- 
oar’),—expressing their delight at the 
good news. As Dr W. Christ, who calls 
it ‘a paean to Artemis and Apollo,’ justly 
remarks (A/etrik § 443), its contents 
clearly point to a distribution of the 
verses between different singers. (1). The 
first part, down to v. 215 (Nvpdas), is an 
invitation to song and dance; this would 
be given either by the coryphaeus, or by 
the leader of one semichorus. (2) The 
second part, vv. 216—220 (delpom’...duid- 
dav), is the response, delivered by the 
leader of the other semichorus. ( 3) Then, 
at v. 221, the whole Chorus joins in with 
the refrain of the paean, id id ILady. 
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but thou shalt presently see him face to face. 

DE. O Zeus, who rulest the meads of Oeta, sacred from 
the scythe, at last, though late, thou hast given us joy! Uplift 
your voices, ye women within the house and ye beyond our 
gates, since now we are gladdened by the light of this message, 
that hath risen on us beyond my hope! 


CHORUS. 


Lét the maidens raise a joyous strain for the house, with 
songs of triumph at the hearth; and, amidst them, let the 


Avgere — | dhadaio—xor|vdo — | Kray — | dwddrwva — | duod 8 — | dvdyer’ — | 
Boadre — | dpreuw — | éhagaBdrov — | -yetrovda tre — | delpou’ — | rdv adddv — | i600 
w— | ebot— | broarpépwv— | iw ia— | ide 1° — | ybvar— | mdpeor’ evapy7. 205 dvo- 


NorvEdtw Burges: dvododvEere L: dvododvéare r. 
Oduois MSS.: Oduos Burges: vduos 7’? Wecklein. 
adadadats Schneidewin.—6 meddAovuugos MSS.: ad MeA- 


ddadayats x (B, Vat., etc.): 
ANdvuudos Erfurdt. 


(4) The coryphaeus then gives the last 
three verses, which introduce the next 


scene.—For the metres, see Metrical 
Analysis. 
205f. dvodoAvtdrw has been recog- 


nised by almost all recent critics and 
metrists as a certain correction of dvodo- 
vEere (L) or -are. But I should keep 
the Ms. Sdpots, merely reading & for o 
with Erfurdt. The clue to a right inter- 
pretation here depends on two points in 
the context. (1) Deianeira has called for 
a joyous cry from the women zz the house, 
and from those oztside of it (203 f.). The 
first words of the Chorus accordingly 
appeal to the women 7” the house,—as is 
marked, not only by 8épots, but by épeo- 
ttows, adding that the zen of the house- 
hold are to join in. Then, at v. 210, 
Ouod O¢...maadv’...6 mapbévo:, the maidens 
of the Chorus are invited to raise the 
paean. (2) The words év 8& kowvds dpoé- 
vev «x.7.A. could not have been used un- 
less a reference to women had preceded ; 
it is not enough that it should /o//ow, in 
@ mapbévo, at v. 210. 

Hence we have to choose between these 
views, of which I prefer the first. (1) 4 
peAdAsvupdos, ‘she whose nuptials are 
soon to come,’ is a poetical phrase for 
virgo nubilis, and denotes the maidens of 
the household generally. Nauck, reading 
Sdpors...9 weAdovuugos, gives this sense to 
it, but admits that the masc. (‘gaesgues 
nubilis est’) is awkward: rather it is im- 


Seidler conj. dvododvéar’? b.— 
206 ddadaio L, A, etc.: 


possible. (2) & pedAdvupos = ‘she who 
is soon to be (re-)united to a husband,’ 
z.¢. Deianeira. This is a forcing of the 
Greek word which can easily be smoothed 
over in an English paraphrase, but which 
would probably have seemed very strange 
to a Greek. (3) Reading 8d6pos...6 ped- 


Advuphos, ‘the household of maidens,’ 


z.e. ‘the maidens of the household.’ This 
seems an untenable usage.—Another ver- 
sion of this reading, ‘the house which is 
soon to receive the husband,’ not only 
strains seANdvungos, but fails to supply 
the necessary antithesis to apoévwy. 

dvodoAvidtw: the dd\odvy7 or ddodvy- 
ds was a cry to the gods, usually expres- 
sive of joy or hope, in prayer or sacrifice : 
and it is especially said of women (e.g. ZZ. 
6. 301, Od. 3, 450: Aesch. Zhed. 268 
etc.). But this verb denotes a cry of 
horror in £7. 750.—86pois, ‘rather for 
the house’ (dat. of interest) than merely 
‘in it’; cp. Aesch. Ag. 27 ddmors | dNoAUy- 
pov evpnuodvTa THde apmdds | erophid- 
few.—ddahayais, probably due to Tricli- 
nius, has been received instead of éAa- 
Aats by many recent edd., in order that 
the first foot of the verse may be a tri- 
brach (see Metr. Analysis). ada\7y was 
the more frequent form; but the other 
occurs asa v./, in Eur. Phoen. 335, as 
ddadadal isa v. 2. for ddadal in Ar. Av. 
1761: and a loss of Aa would of course 
have been easy. The dad was a cry of 
triumph (Azz, 133 n.). 


sae 
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\ > s » 
KOLVOS Apo EeVvav TW 


khayya Tov evpapéTpav 


la) \ 
*’ Addo mpooTdrav: opov de 


wn lode ee > 4 > 4 
TAULAVA TALAV AVAYET , oO TrapOévou, 


a ‘\ 4 
Boate Tav opoamopov 


PANG) 


“Apteww “Optvyiav éhahaBddov, audirupor, 


4 
yelrovas te Nvudas. 
detpop, ovd amdcomat 


215 


\ > 4 > A al ite. / 
TOV avdor, @ TUPOVVE TAS ELAS ppevos. 


b} / > > / 

ioov p, avatapaooe 
lal > 

EVOL fh 


€ 4 ba te 
0 Kioa0s, apTe Bakxtay 


vTooTpepav aptddar. 
oN oN / 

t@ t@ Ilavav: 

lo, w dita yuvas, 


4d > 7 / 
Ta0 avtitpwopa dy cot 
BPrérew rapeot evapyn. 


209 ’Amé\\w Dindorf: ’Aré6\\wva Mss. 


220 


210 ratdva ratév’] madva ratdva MSS. 


214 After ’Oprvylay Dindorf inserts @edy: Wecklein (Ars Soph. em. p. 33) and 


Blaydes suggest ray. 


207 ff. Kov.vds, fem.: 


Cp Onee7ar ne 


—The acc. tov edd. “Ar. depends on trw* 


KAayyd as = buvelrw: cp. Al. 123 TdKes 
...oluwyay |... Ayauéeuvova: 26. 556 el d€ 
i) 6 del N6yous | eéApxes.— AmrodXo, the 
shorter form of the acc., as in O. C. 1091 
(lyr.): like Ilooe.d&, it was used chiefly 
after vy Tov, pa Tov.—tTpooTdtay : cp. 
El. 637 PoiBe mpooraryjpre,—with refer- 
ence to his image being placed in front of 
houses. Paus. (1. 44. 2) saw at Megara a 
hieron of Apollo Mpoorarjpios. C. O. 
Miiller (Dorians bk 11. ch. 2 § 6) points 
out that the title rpoordrns was given to 
Apollo in the Ionian colonies of Miletus, 
on the shores of Pontus. So, as protec- 
tor of roads, he is dywevs. Artemis, too, 
is called rpoorarnpla, Aesch. 7h. 449. 
211° dvdyer’: cp. Eur. ZZ. 125 th Tov 
avrov éyeipe voor, | dvarye modbdaxpuy ado- 
vav: id. Ph. 1350 avdyer’ avd-yere kwkurdv. 
213 ff. “Aptepiw “Oprvylav. The 
epithet was usu. understood as meaning 
‘born in Ortygia.’ That name, like Nysa, 
was associated with various places (as 
Syracuse; Aetolia, schol, Apoll. Rh. r. 
419; Ephesus, Strabo 14. 639); but 
most frequently with Delos, as a name 
either for that island itself, or for some 


216 delpou’] delpowac (without elision) Erfurdt, Hartung, 


islet near it (Rheneia?): cp. Hom. h. 
Apoll. 16, which describes Artemis and 
Apollo as born, thy wey év ’Oprvyly, ror 
dé kpavan évt AjAw. The epithet is paro- 
died by Ar. Av. 870 Anrot épruyoujrpa 
(‘Quail mother’). Asteria, Leto’s sister, 
was said to have escaped from Zeus by 
taking the form of a quail (dprvé): Apol- 
lod. 1.2 § 2. One theory explains the 
name Ortygia as simply ‘abounding with 
quails’; another (Preller vol. I. p. 238) 
supposes that the dprvé was taken as the 
type of a good mother; but the question 
remains uncertain. 

Artemis was worshipped on the coasts 
near Malis (637 n.), but we have no proof 
that the name ’Oprvyla was specially 
given to her there. Perhaps the poet uses 
it here merely as one of her standing 
epithets.—édabaPdrov (like avaradépa, 
O. T. 180): see on O. C. 1092 f.—dpot- 
mupov: with a torch in each hand: see 
on O, TZ. 207.—Nipoas : the Madiddes 
vipat (PA. 724 ff., n.) of Malian hills, 
woods, and streams. 

216 delpow. Homeric verse admits 
the elision of ac in the verbal endings 
~mal, -oat (except in the infin.), -7av, 
-76at, There is no other example of it in 
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shout of the men go up with one accord for Apollo of the bright 
quiver, our Defender! And at the same time, ye maidens, lift 
up a paean, cry aloud to his sister, the Ortygian Artemis, smiter 
of deer, goddess of the twofold torch, and to the Nymphs her 


neighbours ! 


My spirit soars; I will not reject the wooing of the flute.—O 


thou sovereign of my soul! 


Lo, the ivy’s spell begins to work 


upon me! Euoe!—even now it moves me to whirl in the swift 


dance of Bacchanals! 


Praise, praise unto the Healer! See, dear lady, see! Behold, 
these tidings are taking shape before thy gaze. 


Nauck: Hense would insert 766’ between delposac and ovd’. 
idoU ww’ MSS.: l60¥ i60 «’ Dindorf. 
220 Baxxlay Brunck: Baxxelay MSS. 
222 i6’ Dindorf: ide 16’ Mss.—y’va:] Dind. writes 


218 
bv’) Dindorf. 
Tlacay Iacdy Dindorf. 


YUVALK@V. 


Reiske conj. deloouac. 
219 cvtoi uw’ MSS.: evo? evo? (without 
221 ILaday Mmss.: 


Tragedy; but it does not seem impossible 
that Sophocles should have used the 
familiar epic licence in a lyric passage. 
If we read delpopar ovd’ amdcoua, a 
cyclic dactyl is substituted for a trochee ; 
which does not seem very likely in this 
metrical context. (Cp. J. H. H. Schmidt, 
Compositionslehre p. cxlii., and W. Christ, 
Metrik p. 378-) In the lemma of the 
schol. we certainly find delpouat od’ amre- 
gouac: but that proves nothing.—For the 
sense (uerewpifoua év Tw xXopevew schol.), 
ep. Ar. Zecl. 1179 alper® dvw, lal eval. 

217 ov avdév, the instrument asso- 
ciated with religious enthusiasm, and more 
esp. with the Dionysiac worship. In 
Attic Tragedy the lyre seems to have been 
the older instrument (cp. Ar. Raz. 1304, 
1285): but after the time of Aeschylus, at 
least, the at\és was the regular one. Cp. 
A. Miiller, Gr. Buhnenalt. p. 192 n. 3.— 
& tipavve clearly refers to the avAds (for 
the change to the voc., cp. 99)—not to 
Apollo or Dionysus.x—The words tas 
épas ppevds bring out the spiritual sense 
of rUpavve, and express the compelling in- 
fluence of the flute. 

218 ff. i8ov pw: this ~’ must depend 
on (dot: that after evot depends on dva- 
Tapdooet, the shriek being here literally 
an ‘interjection.’ ; 

6 kusods: the ivy was sacred to Dio- 
nysus, who is styled xuooevs (Paus. 1. 31 
§ 6), Kcoopbpos, Kiscoxalrns, etc.: cp. 
Ovid Fasti 3. 767 hedera est gratissima 
Baccho. It was worn by bacchanals (Eur. 
Bacch. 81); though there seems to be no 
proof that it was worn, at least ordinarily, 


by tragic choreutae. Here, however, the 
Trachinian maidens zzagine themselves 
to be bacchanals; the music of the avAds 
suggests the spell of the x.cods: and they 
speak as if the ivy on their brows was 
sending its mystic power through their 
whole frames, stirring them to the dance. 
Just so the laurel was the symbol of poeti- 
cal inspiration. 

Baxxlav...dutddav, the Bacchic compe- 
tition of eager dancers, z.¢., the swift dance 
itself. dutAda is oft. thus associated with 
eager speed: cp. O. C. 1062 piupapudrors 
apmihnas: El. 861 xadapyots év duthraus : 
Ant. 1065 Tpdxous aputMnThpas. — bro- 


“orpépay, lit., ‘whirling a little’ (cp. vro- 


kweiv): z.é., just beginning to set the 
dance inmovement. Not, ‘bringing dack.’ 

221 isd to Ilaudv: the refrain (épvp- 
viov) of the paean: the whole Chorus 
would strike in here (cp. n. on 205—224). 
Dindorf adds a second IIady, on the 
assumption that the verse is an iambic 
dimeter, comparing Ar. Ach. 1212, where 
the Mss. have lw la Ilacday Ilady (Metra 
Aeschyli ¥. etc., p. 119). But the ms. 
reading is kept by most critics, including 
W. Christ (AZetrik, § 443). 

222 18’. The mss. have te 18’. The 
hiatus would be justified by the slight 
pause after ide: cp. Ph. 832 1c tOc por 
may (n.). But most edd. agree with 
Dindorf in omitting ’ée: and they are 
probably right, since it disturbs the other- 
wise regular metre of vv. 221—224. 

223 f. 105’: the good tidings (180 ff.) 
of which their minds are full.—évapyq 
(cp. 11 n.) is strengthened by avrlrpwea. 
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AH. ope ira yuvaikes, ovoe ye OPLATOS 


225 


* dpoupav apne TOVOE pay hevooew oTddov: 
Xalpew d€ Tov KypuKa TpowvvEeTra, xXpove 
TONG havevta, yapTov et TL Kal Pépess. 
AIXAS. 


aN ev pev bye, ev Oe tporpavovpeba, 


yovan, Kar Epyov KTH OW" 
2 \ 


avdpa yap kahos 230 


Tpdacovt avayKy Xpnora Kepdaivew €7rn. 
AH. @ ¢idrar av8pav,. Tpal a mpata Bovrdouat 
didagov, et Cav” ‘Hpaxdéa mpordefopa, 
Al. eywye TOL op €NeuTTov loxvovrd. TE 
Kat Cavra Kal Odddovta Kov voow Bapuv. 235 
AH. wot yns, matpw@as etre BapBdpov; eye. 
AI. axrty tus €or EvBouis, ev opilerar 


226 ¢povpay Musgrave: 
from \evoew in L. 


@povpa MSS. 


225 f. ov8é p’ Spparos hpovpay Tap- 
nrAVe: the acc. of the part (=qpoupoiy 
éupa) follows the pers. pron.; cp. PA. 
1301 méOes pe...xetpa. The subject to 
mapyAGe (‘this sight’) is easily supplied 
from 748’ in 223. For the phrase, cp. 
Ph. 15% poupeity dup’ (‘that the eye 
should watch’). The MS. ppovpd. is pos- 
sible: the sense would then be, ‘nor has 
the task of watching with the eye escaped 
my care. But the phrase appears some- 
what less natural; and the nom. ¢poupa 
may have been generated by rap7\0e.— 
al Aevooew: it is unnecessary to insert 
ov: cp. gon. 

227 £. mpovvvéra, primum tubeo, with 
acc. and inf., like Aéyw in 137 (n.), and 
avérw in O. T. 350.—épets: for the 
change to direct address, cp. O. C. 1353 f. 
(ro06’ followed by & xdxire). For kat 
emphasizing the verb, cp. O. 7. 851 ef & 
ody TL KAKTpéroLTo, 

229 dX replies to the doubt implied 
in yaprov el re kal pépers. Hence the two 
co-ordinated clauses are here equally im- 
portant: this is not a case in which the 
main stress is on the clause with dé (as in 
O. C. 1536, Ph. 503). 

230 f. kar’ epyou A hed As vlkn 
can be called a xrijua (PA. 81), and as 
épyor itself often=‘a notable deed’ (Ant. 
4730 n.), so KexrAcAa Epyov might well 
mean, ‘to have made an achievement 


uh] Hermann conj. uy} ot.—\evooev made 
228 ¢dépac L: 


péper r. 230 épyou xriow] Hense 


one’s own.’ The phrase in the text, then, 
seems sound, as meaning, ‘the achieve- 
ment of the deed’ (= ‘the deed achieved’). 
We cannot understand, ‘the acquisition 
(booty) made dy the deed.’—dvdpa ydp 
K.T.A.: ydp refers to Kar’ &pyou Krhow: 
the welcome befits the deed, fox the deed 
has prospered.—Kahas mpdocovT’ K.7.X.: 
the sensitive Greek was quick to see his 
good or bad fortune mirrored in the be- 
haviour of his neighbours: cp. n. on PA. 
1353. We must not, then, alter kadds 
to KaAd,-—a change which Nauck thinks 
: necessary.’ 

232. d mpara BotAopar, sc. ddd- 
oxecOat. For the plur., cp. 64.—‘Hpa- 
kA\éa, —~~-—: it is needless to assume 
synizesis, since a proper name excuses an 
anapaest in any foot except the 6th. An- 
other choriambic name (’Avrvyévn) holds 
the same place in O. C. 507. Below, in 
v. 476—the only other place where Soph. 
has the acc. of ‘Hpax\ijs—most editors 
write ‘Hpaxd# (L having fpaxde?), since 
“Hpakdéa, at the end of a verse, must be 
a trisyllable, and the synizesis of -ea, in 
that position, would be awkward. So, 
too, in Ar. 7%. 26, where the Ravenna Ms. 
has ‘Hpaxdéa at the end of the v., Dind. 
writes Hpaxdj. In Attic inscriptions the 
acc. of proper names in -x)fs is regularly 
-xkéa down to c. 300 B.C.; later it is 
-k\jv : while -«A\# does not occur. The 
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DE. I see it, dear maidens; my watching eyes had not 
failed to note yon company. [Axter LicHas, followed by 
Captive Maidens.|—All hail to the herald, whose coming hath 
been so long delayed!—if indeed thou bringest aught that 
can give joy. 

LICHAS. 


We are happy in our return, and happy in thy greeting, lady, 
which befits the deed achieved; for when a man hath fair 


fortune, he needs must win good welcome. 
DE. O best of friends, tell me first what first I would know,— 


shall I receive Heracles alive ? 


Lr. I, certainly, left him alive and well,—in vigorous health, 


unburdened by disease. 


DE. Where, tell me—at home, or on foreign soil ? 


Iie 


conj. épy’ dvjcip’. 


points thus: mod * yo marpwiac elre BapBdpov déye. 


233 ‘Hpaxdéa Mss.: ‘Hpaxd} Dindorf. 


There is a headland of Euboea, where to Cenaean 


236 L 
237 EvBous] edBotc L. 


-k\j form is frequent, however, in non- 
Attic inser. (as those of Delos, Delphi, 
Sparta), though not before 228 B.c. (Meis- 
terhans, p. 58.) 

234 f. tywyé tor: for yé To, cp. O. C. 
1324.—hatrov: 76 n.—In the sequel, 
Deianeira dies before Heracles is brought 
home. The answer of Lichas is uncon- 
sciously evasive; it is also undesignedly 
suggestive of a contrast between the hero’s 
present state, and that in which he is to 
arrive, vocw Bapts.—ioyvovTa Te Kal 
{teavra. The word {avra was prompted 
by the form of D.’s question; and the 
double copula, te Kal, links toyxtovra 
with it more closely than the following 
words are linked by the simple kat. 
Hence the whole phrase, ‘strong as well 
as alive,’= ‘not only alive, but strong.’— 
@dAAOvTa is more than loxVovTa, as im- 
plying radiant health: cp. £7. 952 Big | 
Odddov7’?: Eur. 7. A. 1223 ff. dpd o’... 
dYoua | facav Te Kal Odddovoay ;—KoU 
voow Bapiv: cp. O. 7. 58 ywrd KovK 
d&yvwra (n.). 

236 od ys (Zdec7es), (etre) TaTpwas 
elre BapBdpou (eres); where did you 
leave him,—whether it was in Greece or 
abroad that you left him? etre, either 
doubled or single, is thus used, with 
ellipse of the verb, when a statement or a 
question is to include two alternative sup- 
positions: cp. Plat. Legg. 844 D ds ay 
dypolkov dmwpas yetonrat, Borptwy etre 


kal otxwv [sc. eyedcaro],...el7’ év Tots 
airod xwplos etre Kal év dddw?,...TEVTH- 
Kovra épeérw Spaxuds. So, witha single 
etre, O. T. 517: with doubled ere, 72d. 
194, 1049. In such sentences elte be- 
comes practically equivalent to #. But it 
cannot, of course, replace 7 in a direct 
statement or question: 2.¢., ‘This is either 
good or bad,’ could not be rendered, 
toro el7’ dyabdv elre kaxdy éott. Hence 
the following punctuation, adopted by 
Dindorf, is impossible:—trod yys; Tra- 
tpwas e're BapBdpov; Aéye. This would 
require 7 instead of e?re. (Paley, who 
follows Dindorf, seems to have felt a mis- 
giving; ‘The use of etre for 7,’ he says, 
‘is remarkable.’)—Ellendt prefers a third 
way of pointing, which L (see cr. n.) also 
suggests:—mov yns; jatpdas elre Bap- 
Bapov, Aéye (‘say whether...’). The ob- 
jection to this is that it throws too much 
emphasis on the distinction between Greek 
and foreign soil. 

Tatpwas (vis)=marploos (as in O. C. 
1292 etc.), 2. ¢. Hellas, as the land of his 
ancestors (not as ‘the land of his father 
Zeus’). Cp. 1060 008’ ‘EdXds ovr’ dyhwo- 
gos. The rumours reported by Hyllus 
spoke of Heracles as freed from Omphale, 
but left it doubtful whether he was ‘yet in 
Euboea (69—75). 

237. EvBouls: 74n. The north- 
western extremity of Euboea is a small 
peninsula, which runs out westward just 


240 


245 
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Bopovs TEA T eyKaprra Kyvaie Au. 

AH. evKrata. paivov, n "a0 pavretas TWOS 

aN evxats, of pel TOVO dvdorarov dopt 
Xopav Yuvarkav Ov opas ray OM Hao. | 

AH. aura dé, mpos dean, Tov ToT €lol Kal Tives; 
oixrpat yap, ei pa Evphopat KrénTovel Ee. 

AI. Tavras EKEtVOS Evptrov TEpTas Tohw 
eCeihel? aUT@ KTH pa Kal Oeots KpLTov. 

AH. 9 kami ravTn ™ TONE TOV GoKOTOV 
Xpovov BeBos my HLEPav dynpvO ov 5 

AI. ovkx, adda TOV 


peev mhevorov ev Avoots xX povov 


Karetxel, ws pno avrds, ovUK éhevdepos, 


adn éumrodn Geis. 


238 7é\7 L, with most Mss.: 
so Ald. reads. 
with most MSS. : 
on O. C. 1304. 


Tov héyou 8 ov xpy POdvov, 250 


but A is one of a few which have rede?, and 
239 ¢alywy)] Nauck conj. 
evxra’’ A, R, V3, Ald.—6opi Mss., as always : 
243 évudopat A (and a few others), Ald. : 


240 ctyaic L, 
dépec Dindorf. See 
Evugopae L (the ¢ 


Kpalywv. 


opposite the mouth of the Malian Gulf. 
It ends in the promontory once called 
Knvaiov, and now Cape Lithada. Zeus 
K7vatos was worshipped on the neighbour- 
ing hill-tops (upwards of 2800 ft. in 
height), as on so many other summits 
(cp. Ph. 1ogon.): Aesch. fr. 29 Evpoida 
Kduarrov dud Kyvalov Atos | | axrnv. The 
legendary Oecchalia, which Heracles 
sacked, was not near Cenaeum, but some 
50 miles s.E. of it, in the territory of 
Eretria (Hecataeus af. Paus. 4. 2. 3: 
Strabo ro p. 448). Sophocles shows his 
knowledge of this tradition by his refer- 
ence to the hero’s march from Oechalia 
to Cenaeum (750 elprre). 

opllerat Bwpods: the verb denotes 
properly the act of tracing the temenos in 
which the altars were to stand. Cp. Her. 
3. 142 Ards...Bwudy tiptcaro kal réuevos 
mept avroy odpice. In v. 754 the act. 
oplyer is used: the midd. occurs in Xen. 
An. 7. 5 13 orHdas dpirduevor. The 
plur. Bwpods (as in 754, 993) might be 
used of a single altar (cp. Azz. 1006), but 
here prob. denotes several,—the’ sacrifice 
being on so great a scale (760 ff.).—ré\y 
7 éykapra, tributes (or dues) of fruits; 
z.¢., the revenues derived from a temenos 
containing fruit-trees or capable of yield- 
ing crops. The poet can say, dplferac 
TéeAn &yxapma, because he is thinking of 
the temenos itself (cp. 754). Such lands 


were sometimes cultivated under the 
direct control of the priests; sometimes 
they were let to tenants: cp. Plat. Lege. 
759 E Taplas...kal TewevG@v kal KapTav 
ToTwv Kal uicAwoewv Kupiovs. C.L. GC. 
4474 (a kun is attached to a shrine of 
Zeus), d7ws n ard TauTas mpoaodos avaNl- 
oxntar els Tas Kara ujvas ouvrehoupevas 
Ovalas kal Tdd\Na Ta pds atEnow Tod lepod 
ouvTelvovTa K.TA. 

239f. evxratia...4) “3d pavtelas: he 
may have vowed them Jéefore the event; 
or, after it, an oracle may have demanded 
them. Thus, after the battle of Salamis, 
the Delphian Apollo claimed a thank- 
offering from the Aeginetans (Her. 8. 
122).—dalyev, presenting them, in fulfil- 
ment of the promise. This is a rare use 
of the verb, but somewhat like that in 
O. C..721 viv cov Td Naumrpa Taira 5} pal- 
vew én (n.), ‘to make those bright praises 
seen in deeds.’ 

240 cvxais, causal dat.: cp. 1127: 
O. C. 332 f.—dvderaroy, proleptic: cp. 
106 ddaxpurwr. 

241 ov: for the attract. scp. O. C. 35n. 
—ty Sppacw: Azz. 764 év 6@Baduors 
dpa (n.). 

242 tov mor eol: schol. dvtl rivos 
elcl Seomwérov. Their appearance in 
charge of the herald shows that they are 
captives, and consequently slaves (302): 
she asks, then, who is their captor. 
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Zeus he consecrates altars, and the tribute of fruitful ground. 
DE. In payment of a vow, or at the bidding of an oracle? 


ibie 


For a vow, made when he was seeking to conquer and 


despoil the country of these women who are before thee. 
Dr. And these—who are they, I pray thee, and whose 


daughters ? 


They deserve pity, unless their plight deceives me. 


Li. These are captives whom he chose out for himself and 
for the gods, when he sacked the city of Eurytus. 

Dr. Was it the war against that city which kept him away 
so long, beyond all forecast, past all count of days ? 


ire 


Not so: the greater part of the time he was detained 


in Lydia,—no free man, as he declares, but sold into bondage. 
No offence should attend on the word, 


added by S). 
win and Campbell. 


246 doxorov] Herwerden conj. dorerov. 
from dpl@ueov) L. Erfurdt conj. dvnpiOuos: Wakefield, avnpiduwy. 


dja] wo pric’ L. : 


Hence a slight emphasis falls on éketvos 
(244). 

243 oixrpal ydp: ‘(I ask this,) for 
they deserve pity, unless their present 
plight deceives me, ’—7z.¢., unless it ex- 
cites greater pity than I should feel if I 
knew more.—fvpgopal is much better 
than the w./. &ypgdopa, which would easily 
arise from a wish to have the same sub- 
ject in both clauses. When a common 
word for fraud, such as xAémrew, is used 
in the figurative sense, ‘to produce an 
illusion,’ it is evidently fitter that the sub- 
ject to the verb should zo¢ be a human 
being. Cp. Ant. 681 ef wh TO xpdvw 
Kekréupeba: 2b. 1218 Beotor kNérromau. 

245 éfe(de0’: the midd. here suits 
atte: but in ref. to Geots the act. éfetdev 
would have been more usual, cp. PA. 
1431n.: [Eur.] Rhes. 470 Oeoicl 7 dKpo- 
Oi’ é&éyns: Thuc. 3. 50 KAnjpous... Tis 
vis... Tots Oeots iepods é&e?\ov.—KpiTov : 
so in Az. 1302 Hesione is the ékxperoy 
dwpnua given to Telamon as a prize of 
valour. Prisoners of war often became 
iepddovAoe in temples (cp. Her. 6. 134: 
Paus. 3. 18. 3). 

246f. 7 kdl: for 7 Kal in a ques- 
tion, cp. O. 7. 368.—dokoToy, ‘not to be 
looked for,’ z.¢., here, longer than could 
possibly have been expected. Cp. £7. 
864 doxorros d AMBa: Ph. LILI n.—yPEpov 
goes with dvrjpipov, not with xpdvov : 
‘without number of days,’ =‘ extending 


Most of the later Mss. have uugdopg, which is preferred by Schneide- 
245 ééeiheP x: eéf\eO (4 from 4) L.—atre] aira& L. 


247 dvjpiOuov A: dplOurov (made 
249 ws 


to countless days.’ Cp. AZ. bor f. unver | 
avnprOuos: O. C. 677 Nn. 

The form dyjpiOuos is of a frequent 
type. When the second part of a com- 
pound adj. has a disyllabic stem (usu. 
a verbal stem), beginning with a short 
vowel, this vowel may be lengthened. 
Such forms were oft. convenient in poetry 
(as dyhporos, evjvemos, pidrjperuos), but 
many of them were equally current in 
good prose (as dvijKeoros, aviqvuros, avy- 
News, evdvupos). The restriction of av7- 
ptOuos to classical poetry and late prose 
(as Athen. p. 253 F) is not due to its 
form, but to the fact that classical prose 
preferred dvaplOunros. Tragedy uses ava- 
ptOuos (4) where it suits the metre (as in 
El. 225). In Theocr. 15. 45 dvapOuoe 
(a) is Doric for dv7jpr0 wor. 

248 f. tov piv melorov...xpdvov: 
z.e., twelve of the fifteen months (44).— 
ds pio’ aitds: cp. 253 ws atrds Néyer. 
It would have seemed incredible without 
such testimony, 

250f. ésmoAndels may be freely ren- 
dered, ‘sold into bondage,’ but its literal 
sense is rather, ‘made merchandise of,’ 
or, ‘bought.’ Hesychius, indeed, explains 
jumodrnoev by amédoro: but, though éfep- 
mohav =‘to sell off,’ éumoday as = ‘to 
sell’ lacks classical evidence. (Cp. PA. 
417 €umoAnros, ‘bought.’) mpabjvat (252), 
mempacOa were the proper terms for ‘to 
be sold’ (as a slave). 
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yivat, mpoceivar, Zeds orov mpaxtwp pavp. 
lal Lal rf 
Ketvos de mpabeis “Oudahy tH BapBapo 
éviautov e&ém\yoev, ws avTos eye. 
kA 26 / Q a x 5 \; \ 
xoutws €d7xOn TovTO Tovveldos haBwv 


wo opKov avt@ tporBarov didpocer, 


255 


Hh pny Tov adyyioTHpa TovdEe TOV maMovs 
fw Tavdl Kal yuvaikt dovldoew €rt, 

> ec ve y > > 77> € A 5 
Kovx n\lwoe TovTOS, ad’ of ayvos nv, 
otpatov haBav éraKxtov epyerat 7ohw 


252 f. 


Wunder brackets these two verses. 


253 ékérdncev] é&érAnocev L. 


Tov Adyou...p0dvoy, dislike (felt by the 
hearer for the narrator) on account of the 
telling.—mpoceivar, abs., to be an atten- 
dant circumstance (Azz. 1252 n.),—to 
attend upon the act (of telling).—érov, 
neut.: (in the case of anything) of which 
Zeus is seen to be the doer. Cp. Thuc. 
6. 14 7d Kadws dpa ToOr’ elvar, ds dv rHv 
marplia wherjon. We cannot make drov 
masc. (relat. to Tov Adyov), because 6 
Novos here denotes, not the reported deed, 
but the (mere) act of reporting it, as con- 
trasted with the causing of it.—mpdktwp 
avg: cp. 862: for érov without dy, cp. 
O. 7. 1231n. The agency of Zeus is ex- 
plained below, 274 ff. 

The meaning is:— You may think that 
the humiliation of Heracles ought not to 
be related by his servant to his wife. But 
this humiliation was imposed by Zeus 
himself, and can therefore be related with- 
out reflecting upon Heracles.’ 

252 xetvos St: dé resumes the story 
after the parenthetic apology (rod Noyov... 
gay): cp. ketvo. 5 in 281. Wunder re- 
jects these two verses, (1) because they 
repeat the substance of vv. 248—250, and 
(2) because Lichas ought not to pain his 
mistress by mentioning Omphalé. But 
(1) these vy. explain év Av8ots, and de- 
fine xpévov : (2) the herald’s motive for 
silence concerning Iolé does not apply to 
the case of Omphalé. Hyllus had already 
mentioned ‘the Lydian woman’ to his 
mother (70). 

ampadels....Opdddy. Hermes, by com- 
mand of Zeus, took Heracles to Lydia, 
and sold him in the slave-market to 
Omphale: the price was paid to Eurytus, 
as a mow for the murder of Iphitus 
(Apollod. 2. 6. 2). 

Two tragic poets of the fifth century 


B.C., Ion of Chios and Achaeus, had 
written an OuddAn carupixy. Two poets 
of the Middle Comedy, Antiphanes 
(Athen. t12,c) and Cratinus jun. (id. 
669 B) wrote an ’Oudady, picturing Hera- 
cles abandoned to sensuous pleasures. It 
is the more noteworthy how Sophocles, 
in lightly touching on this episode, has 
guarded his hero’s dignity. For he speaks 
only of servile /adours for the Lydian task- 
mistress (70, 356); and marks how the 
bondsman felt his disgrace (254). 

253 éviavutov. The popular version 
spoke of three years. This was the term 
assigned by the mythographer Herodorus 
(c. 430 B.C.?), acc. to the schol.; as it is 
by Apollodorus (2. 6. 2). If this change 
was due to Sophocles, we can see the 
artistic motive. Three months or so, 
after the bondage, were required for the 
war in Euboea. If the poet had made 
Heracles go to Lydia 39, instead of 15, 
months before his death, there would 
have been less room for those hopes 
which contend with fears in the opening 
scene of the 7rachiniae. 

254 dafdev, having incurred: cp. fr. 
742 (nulav | NaBelv: (O. Z. 1494 dveldn 
NawBdvwy is not exactly similar :) Thuc. 
2. 18 alrlay...é\aBev. 

255 f. Spkov atta mporBadov: cp. 
Her. 1. 146 oglor abryoe Spkous éri\acar : 
id. 6. 74 Spkous mpocayw og. 7 Mev eWeo- 
Oat x.7.\.—Stdprooev. With the excep- 
tion of the perf. (Lycurg. § 127), the act. 
voice is rarer than the midd. (378, Az. 
1233).—4] priv: PA. 593. 

TOV dyXLoTHPA TovdSE Tov maBous, the 
man who had drought this calamity sear 
to him,—brought it upon him: since 
Eurytus, by insulting him, had provoked 
him to slay Iphitus,—the crime for which 
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lady, when the deed is found to be of Zeus. So he passed a 
whole year, as he himself avows, in thraldom to Omphalé the 
barbarian. And so stung was he by that reproach, he bound 
himself by a solemn oath that he would one day enslave, with 
wife and child, the man who had brought that calamity upon 
him. Nor did he speak the word in vain; but, when he had 
been purged, gathered an alien host, and went against the city 


254 é57x9n made from édely6n in L.—rotvedos] 7’ dvecdoo L. 
256 dyxiorjpa Mss.: Musgrave conj. dpricrfpa: Blaydes, dprucrfipa 


atréu L. 


[dprurfpa?]: Nauck, avréxecpa: Mekler, rév of xrioripa. 
258 xovx] k’ od L, with x written over x by the first hand. 


conj. mao. 


255 ate] 


257 za.dl] Turnebus 


this rd@os was the penalty. dyx.or7p, in 
this sense, presupposes a trans. ayxifew. 
That verb does not occur, but would be 
analogous to éyyifev: and the latter, 
though usu. intrans., is trans. in Polyb. 
8. 6 éyyicavres TH yy Tas vats. Compare, 
too, the phrases of converse form: //. 5. 
766 4 é waduor’ elwhe Kakys ddbvyoL TedG- 
fev: Aesch. P. V. 155 deopois...rehacas 
(we).— Others understand:—‘the man 
most nearly concerned in this calamity.’ 
This is the general sense intended by the 
schol. : rdv altiov cal ox €5dv adrov Tro7- 
cavra Tov mdous (where the words kal... 
moujcavra are parenthetical): 7z.e., ‘the 
(ultimate) cause, and almost the actual 
author, of the calamity.’ But, though 
dyxoTnp might naturally mean, ‘nearest 
kinsman’ (=dyxioTevs), it would be 
strange to say, ayx-ornp Tod wdfous, as = 
‘the person who had most to do with’ 
that dos. 

No emendation is probable. Nauck’s 
avtéxetpa would be possible only if 
Eurytus had himself sent Heracles into 
slavery. 

257 tdbv ward) Kal yuvarkl, z.¢., with 
his whole family. Eurytus had several 
children (266), but the prosaic conjecture 
amaiot would only weaken the phrase. 
Schneidewin cp. Od. 9. 199 otvexd pu 
avy madi repicxopued’ 75€ yuvackt: where 
mao is av.l. This may be parallel: 
there is nothing, however, to show that 
the sing. cannot there be taken literally. 
For the collective sing., cp. Aesch. Zed. 
197 avnp yuh TE XW Te TOY meaty pLov.— 
SovdAwdoev: the prose word, in ref. to 
prisoners of war, was not dovdoty, but 
avdparodigew : hence Thue. 8. 28 Ta av- 
Spdmroda mdvra Kat Soda Kal éhevOepa (re- 
ferring to their previous condition).—*rt, 
as oft. in threats: Z/7. 66: Aesch. P. V. 


908 7 mi er Leds, xalrep av0din ppovar, 
| ramewwds ora. 

258 Kodx jAlwoe todos: modelled 
on the Homeric 006’ adiwoe Bédos (Z/. 16. 
737), with a reminiscence also of o¥d’ 
doy eros @ooerat (2b. 24. 92).—00 Gyvos 
qv. The Homeric poems know nothing 
of a ritual for purification from homicide: 
the blood-shedder either flies into exile 
(Z/. 24. 480 ff.), or prevails on the kins- 
folk of the slain to accept a row7 (2d. 9. 
632 ff.), and stays at home. Here the 
schol. supposes that, by ayvés, Sophocles 
alludes simply to the year of exile having 
expired. This may be so; but it is more 
probable that Heracles is conceived as 
also undergoing a formal kdé@apors. Ac- 
cording to other writers, he received this 
from Deiphobus at Amyclae, after vainly 
seeking it from Neleus at Pylos (Apollod. 
2.6.2: Diod. 4. 31). So Aesch. makes 
the exile Orestes receive the ka@apmol 
xotpoxrévor (Zum. 283, 449). The homi- 
cide who withdrew into banishment was 
said dareviaurifew (or dmreviauretv),—a word 
not always restricted to oze year: Plat. 
Lege. 868 D éviavrovs Tpels direviaureiv. 
Cp. 7b. E kadalpecda pév rods adrovs 
Kadapmovs, Tpierelts 6€ dmeviauTHaers 
dtareNelv. The rites of k4@apors for homi- 
cide are fully described by Apoll. Rhod., 
4. 693—717. 

259f. otparoy...émakrov : theadj. here 
merely = £évov, ‘alien,’ z.e., not belonging 
to his own home. émaxrés is prop. said of 
allies, or mercenaries, whom a foreign state 
calls in (émdyera:) to its aid: cp. O. C. 
1525n. But here it denotes the allies of an 
extle,—just as Polyneices is said to bring 
a orparevy’ émaxrov against his country 
(Aesch. Zed. 583).—Apollod. 2. 7. 7 de- 
scribes this army as composed of Arca- 
dians, Malians, and Epicnemidian Lo- 
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TY Evpvteiav. 


, \ , 
TOVOE Y2p ee 


260 


pdvov Bporav eparke Tov elvat afovs: 
Os auTov evr’ és ddpous epearion, 
Eévov mahavov ova, mohha pev hoyous 


emeppoOnoe, Tohha o arn pe ppevt, 


heya, XEpow fev ws aunt EXov Bern 


265 


TOV @V TEKV@V ELTTOLTO Tos TO€ov Kplow, 
pave dé, dSovAos dv8pos Os ehevepou 
paiowro: delmrvous os Wri ay @VOLEVOS, 


eppubev €KTOS avuTov. 


260 weralriov] uér’ altiov L. 
264 f. 


av €xwv yxoXor, 


261 InL £pordyv has been made from fporéy by S. 
The words rodd\a 5’ arnpa ppevi, | \éywr xepotv pev are rejected by Bergk 


and V. Jernstedt.—L points thus:—ézeppd0nce* moda 8 arnpade dpevt [t made from ¢] 


A€yw" xeEpolv etc. 


266 elroro A: Niroaro L. 


267 duvet] dove L (not pave). 


crians: but those who cite him here have 
not observed that he supposes Heracles 
to make the war from Trachis. 

épxerau with acc. of place: O. C. 89, 
El. 893.—mddwv tTHv Evpurelay: cp. O. 7. 
207 TW AaBdaxely mal (n.): 2. 450 
pdvov | rov Aatecov.rovde, as if riv Hv- 
prov had gone before: so in Z/. 5. 640 8s 
refers to Blnv ‘“HpaxAneny: in O. C. 942 
avrovs to méd\w in 939: In Ph. 1364 ol ye 
to Tpolav in 1363.—peratriov: Zeus was 
primarily airvos, but Eurytus was the only 
mortal who had a part in it. 

262 édéoriov, added to és Sdpovs, 
marks how the hospitality of the hearth 
had been violated. Cp. Eur. ded. 713 
déEar dé xmpa Kal duos epéoriov. ‘The 
stranger who had been received as an 
inmate was under the protection of Zevs, 
both Zévos and ’E@éorios (Az. 492). For 
the phrase €\O6vr...€béotiov, cp. Od. 23. 
55 mA\Oe wer adds (wos epéorios. 

263 févov radavdyv dvra: Eurytus was 
said to have taught Heracles the use of 
the bow (Theocr. 24. 106 f.). 

264 émeppd0ynce. This verb can de- 
note the blended sound of many voices 
(Aesch. Ch. 458); esp., the responsive 
shout of a crowd (Eur. Hec. 553, Or. gor). 
Here it refers to loud and vehement rail- 
ing: cp. Ant. 259 Adyor...€ppd0ovv Kaxol 
(n.), and 20. 413 émippddas | kaxotow. 

From émeppé0noe a verb of more general 
sense, such as UBpice, is to be supplied with 
atnpa ppevl. (For the sense of arnpé, cp. 
Ph. 1272: Paley wrongly takes it as= 
‘deluded.’) This is the easier, since the 
antithesis between Adyots and dpevl at 


once suggests a distinction between af- 
fronts expressed 27 speech and those which 
showed the malicious 2z7z¢e¢zon in another 
way, viz., by acts: two examples of the 
verbal insults are given, and then one of 
the other kind (8efvois 8 x.7.d.). In- 
stances of zeugma quite as bold occur 
elsewhere in poetry; for the Greek mind 
was quick to seize the hint of a contrast, 
and did not always require full expression 
of it: e.g., Od. 15. 374 ék & dpa deomol- 
yns ob melixov Eoriv akoda at | or’ eros 
obre Te Epyoy (sc. madetv): 2b. 20. 312 f. 
iru cpafouévwn olvod Te ivomévoro| 
kal olrov (sc. éc@uouévov). In these ex- 
amples, just as here, the antithesis of nouns 
supersedes an explicit antithesis of verbs. 

Others understand: — ‘railed against 
him both with (rude) words and with evil 
intent.’ To this there are two objections, 
(z) Since a// the supposed affronts are 
then verbal, the antithesis would require 
an epithet for Aésyous (such as aloxpois), to 
balance drnpa. (2) The formula moAAd 
pev...todAd 8€ would be out of place, 
unless two classes of verbal taunts were 
distinguished by the presence or absence 
of a spiteful intent; but the context ex- 
cludes such a distinction. 

The text is clearly (I think) sound. It 
is unwarrantable, as it is undesirable, to 
strike out moAAd 8’...xepotv péy (see cr. 
n.). Again, it is improbable that a verse 
has been lost after v. 264. 

265 f. éyov xepoiv piv: metre has 
influenced the place of uév, which answers 
to 8 in 267, and ought to come next after 
Aéywv: cp. ‘Ph. 919 cou Kakod uev mpora 
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of Eurytus. That man, he said, alone of mortals, had a share 
in causing his misfortune. For when Heracles, an old friend, 
came to his house and hearth, Eurytus heaped on him the 
taunts of a bitter tongue and spiteful soul,—saying, ‘Thou 
hast unerring arrows in thy hands, and yet my sons surpass 
thee in the trial of archery’; ‘Thou art a slave,’ he cried, ‘a 
free man’s broken thrall’: and at a banquet, when his guest 
was full of wine, he thrust him from his doors. 


So most of the Mss., and Ald. Wunder conj. del for gwve?, and avr’ for ds: Her- 
mann, adopting av7’, changed gwve? to gavels: Nauck, reading pavels, would prefer 


€& to dvr’. 


268 gywpévos Pors. and Elms. : 


olywévos MSS, 


7000, éreira d€ | ...ropOAcat.—dgukta... 
BéAn, those which Heracles had received 
from Apollo, and which he bequeathed 
to Philoctetes (PZ. 198 n.: zd. 105).—T@v 
év téxvev: the sons were four in number, 
ace. to Hesiod (fr. 70, a. schol. here),— 
Anlwy, KXdrios, To&evs,"Igiros. An ancient 
vase from Caere, which depicts the re- 
ception of Heracles by Eurytus and his 
family, gives the names of three sons as 
Kyvrios, Tééos, Acdalfwy (Preller 11. 226 
n. 3). Creophylus, the author of the 
Oixalas dAwo.s, named only two sons 
(schol.). 

Aeltrotto: cp. Thuc. 6. 72 avjp Kal és 
Tédra kbveow ovdevds Aevrduevos.—arpds 
Totov kptow: for the prep., cp. PA. 1306 
kakovs | ...mpos alxujv: Her. 1. 99 (ovx) 
és dvdpayabinv Necrbuevr. By rdéov xplous 
is meant a trial (of the competitors) which 
the bow decides. xplovs thus almost 
=dydv: cp. Ph. 1050 n. There was a 
legend that Eurytus offered the hand of 
his daughter Iole as a prize for the man 
who should surpass him and his sons in 
archery. “Heracles conquered, but Eury- 
tus broke his promise (schol.: Apoll. 2. 
6. 1).—Eurytus, like his father Melaneus, 
was a great archer. In Ov. 8. 226 ff. he 
challenges Apollo, and is slain by him. 
The bow of Eurytus, inherited by Iphitus, 
was given by the latter to Odysseus (2d. 


dover 8%, instead of dwrvav 
dé (answering to Aéywr...uev): cp. Zl. 
190 olkovoue Bardmovs marpds, Bde mer | 
decked adv oTodG, | kevals 8 duplorapa 
tpaméfass (instead of dugistauévy): O. C. 
351n. This very trait confirms the 
soundness of the Ms. text. For the his- 
toric pres., standing between ézepps0nce 
and éppwev, cp. Ant. 269 Néyet, between 
qv (268) and mpotrpewer (270). The optat. 


patouro is admissible (instead of palerat), 
because the historic present counts as a 
secondary tense: cp. Her. 1.63 BovAny... 
émirexvairat, Oxws pyre aduoOeley K.T.r.: 
Lys. or. 12 § 12 épwraow brn Badlfounev* 
6 8 packer k.T.D. 

dvSpds ... €AevOépov with So00A0s (not 
with palocro, as gen. of agent, like m\7- 
yels Ovyarpos rhs éuns, Eur. Or. 497): 
éevdépov serves merely to emphasise do6- 
Nos by contrast.—fatoiro: Od. 6. 325 émel 
mapos o mor dkovoas | pasouévov, bre we 
Epparev kNuTOs Eevvoalyaos. 

The conject. davels dé dovdos avdpds 
dyt’ é\evdépou (cr. n.) has been received 
by several edd., who cite Az. 1020 dobdos 
Noyoow avr édevOépov davels. There, 
however, the force of pavels depends on 
Noyourw: ‘represented’, ‘made out,’ in 
his taunting words, to be a slave. Here 
gavels would mean simply, ‘found to be.’ 

Selmrvots, dat. of the occasion: cp. Plat. 
Symp. 174A Tots émwutos: for the plur., 
cp: 0. 7.779, El. 203.—@vopévos, Hera- 
cles. Cp. Eur. A/c. 756 (of Heracles) 
moTtnpa 6’ év xelperor klaowov NaBwy | mi- 
ver pedalyns pntpds evfwpov pédv, | ews 
COépunv’ adrov aydiBaca Prok | olvou' oré- 
ge O& Kpira pupolvns KAddo.s | dove’ 
traktor. The arnpa ppjv (264) of Eury- 
tus seized this opportunity of inflicting an 
insult. 

eppupev exros attév. A Greek vase, 
found in Sicily, quaintly illustrates some 
such incident. The inebriated Heracles 
is lying on his back outside a closed door, 
from above which an old woman is pour- 
ing cold water upon him. Satyrs and 
maenads appear at each side of the group. 
(Benndorf, Gr. und Sicilische Vasenbilder, 


pl. 44.) I am indebted for this reference 
to Mr A. S. Murray, of the British 
Museum. 
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ds tker avOus “Idutos Tipuvbiay 


270 


\ , Y , > A 
Uae KNUTUP, pee vopwaoas ae 


TOT" adhoo arov OHH O barépa 


€ Vvouv 


eXOvT’ dm akpas HKE Tupysoous TAAKOS. 
Epyou é EkaTL TOVOE pnvioas avak 


0 TOV amdvrwv Levs tratyp ‘Ohbpteos 


275 


TpaTtov VU etéremrbev, ove NVETKXETO, 
dDovver’ avTOoV ouvov avOporov ddh@ 


(3 eKT ELVEV. 


el yap eudavas ypvvato, 


, a , \ Z 
Zevs Tav OVVEYVW €vv diky XELPOUL EVO 


uBpw yap ov atépyovow ovdé Saipoves 
liesad Gee ips : 


Kewou 0 vmepxyAlovTes Ek yAWooNS KaKys 
y ¥ 
avtol pev “Aioov mavTes Elo olKyTOpEs, 


modus dé SovAN* 


272 darépa] O’nrépar L: Oarépa i 
vov] povoy L. 


280 
4 > y > lat 
TAOOE 5) aAomep eloopas, 
c 
275 Shinmiee L: ovAduTios Yr. 277 ov- 
278 yuivaro L, with most Mss.: Audvero B. 279 ray 


av txov xédov: for the causal gen. 
cp. Ph. 3270. 
270f. av@is, at a later time: Azz. 


1204 n.—TipuvOlav...«Aurvv. We cannot - 


be sure that Sophocles had any clear pic- 
ture of the place before his mind; but his 
phrase, at least, is not unsuitable. kArTvs, 
‘slope,’ does not necessarily imply great 
elevation. The site of Tiryns is a ridge 
of limestone rock on the Argolic Gulf 
(cp. 1151), in which, at some prehistoric 
time, it formed an island. The length of 
this ridge, from N. to S., is about 328 
yards: its width about rog. The upper 
citadel of Tiryns was at the southern end, 
where the rock attains a height of about 
72 feet above sea-level, and of 59 feet 
above the present surface of the plain. 
North of this was the lower citadel; and 
the whole was surrounded by those mas- 
sive ‘Cyclopean’ walls from which Tiryns 
derived its Homeric epithet (Z/. 2. 559), 
reixweroa. See Schliemann’s Ziryns, 
p- 177. Such a site, though not steep or 
lofty, might correctly be described as the 
Tipuy Ola kdurds.—For the vin Kdurby, cp. 
Ant. 1144n., and 2, 1127 Nvyvis: so 
yndts (Eur. Andr. 356 etc.). 

Umovs voudSas: acc. to Od. 21. 22, 
Iphitus came, Umzous difjuevos, al of dov- 
To | dwbdexa Onder, Vd O nulovor TadaeEp- 
yot: but Apollod. 2.6.2 says, kNamewav 
€& HvBolas vad AvrodvKov Bowv. For vo- 
pasas, ‘wandering,’ cp. O. 7. 1350n. 


272. dddoo’...dppa, Oarépa S¢ vodv 
txovt’: he was gazing forth from the high 
place, in the hope of descrying his horses ; 
and, as he could not see them, his thought 
was wandering to other places where they 
might perhaps be. Cp. Diod. Sic. 4. 31: 
Heracles commands Iphitus, apopav, 7) 
Tov veuowevar Tuyxdvovtw: ov Suvamévou 
6é Karavofoa tov ‘Idlrov x.7.\. Thus 
Barépa does not merely repeat papa 
but is opposed to it: as in Her. 1. 32 
aXXo mev xe to éErépov Se avibeeee 
Cp. Plat. Theages 129 C Bouhéopevds me a- 
Oety dvéorn,.. erirnphoas dANoce TOY vovy 
éxovra, - 

tmupyodous mAakés. The current ver- 
sion spoke of Heracles as hurling Iphitus 
from a wall or tower. Pherecydes the 
logographer (5th cent. B.C.) is quoted to 
this effect (schol. Od. 21. 23): Tov dé 
“Hpaxréa HNXav 7 Tw Kal oTpatnyla cuved- 
ehkug dev ov avrov ayew els ém lk pne- 
vov retxos. Apollod. 2. 6.2 pavels dé¢ 
avéis (Heracles) drd trav TipuvOlwv 
Eppivev avrov retxwy. Diod. Sic. 4. 31 
TovTov pev avaBiBdoas 6 “Hpaxdjjs él 
Tiva mipyov UWyrov éxédevoey dopar. 
The word mvpyos oft. =a city-wall with 
its towers (O. 7. 56n.). Thus it would 
satisfy all these statements to suppose 
that Iphitus was thrown from some high 
part of the walls which encompassed 
Tiryns recxweooa. And by mupyddns 
mda& Sophocles may well have meant 
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Wroth thereat, when afterward Iphitus came to the hill of 
Tiryns, in search for horses that had strayed, Heracles seized 
a moment when the man’s wandering thoughts went not with 
his wandering gaze, and hurled him from a tower-like summit. 
But in anger at that deed, Zeus our lord, Olympian sire of 
all, sent him forth into bondage, and spared not, because, this 
once, he had taken a life by guile. Had he wreaked his ven- 
geance openly, Zeus would surely have pardoned him the 
righteous triumph; for the gods, too, love not insolence. 

So those men, who waxed so proud with bitter speech, 
are themselves in the mansions of the dead, all of them, and 
their city is enslaved ; while the women whom thou beholdest, 


Erfurdt : 7’ dy Mss. 281 wtrepxXlovres] So the lemma of the schol., and the first 
‘hand in L, where S has altered it to vrepx\dGvres, the reading of A and other later 


MSS. ; 


‘the summit of a tower-like dzilding.’ 
Modern critics have usually held that he 
meant ‘the top of a towering rock or 
cliff’: and so the schol. here explains, 
byndov Bpovs. We need not press the 
argument that it is not well-suited to the 
locality. But it may be doubted whether 
a Greek poet would have compared a 
rock or cliff to a mvpyos merely because it 
was high and steep. On the other hand, 
where srupyoetd7js occurs elsewhere, it re- 
fers to a building. Josephus Bell. Lud. 
5.5.8 (the Avrwvla, or citadel of Jerusa- 
lem) supyoedis...o0ca TO may oxjpua. 
Dion Cassius 74. 5 mupa mupyoedns. And 
it is consonant with the style of Tragedy 
that, in regard to such a detail, the vaguer 
phrase rupyw#dns mAdé should be preferred 
to tha rvpyov. 

275 6 trav amdvtev x.t.A. The 
emphasis of this verse is designed (like 
the comment in 2s0f.) to bring out the 
higher and more soothing aspect of the 
doom suffered by Heracles.—For the 
strengthening art. with amdvrwy, cp. Aesch. 
P. V. 483 Tas amdoas...vocovs.—rarip 
"Odtpios, not obAvpmvos (cr. n.), since 
the words form a single notion (0. 7. 
1199 n.). 

276f mpatov viv éfémeppev, sent 
him out of the country to be sold (cp. 
252n.): the adj. is proleptic (106 n.).— 
ov8’ rvérxero, ‘and did not tolerate’ 
(his deed): the verb is really absol. (as in 
Ai. 75 00 oty’ dvéer;), though it is easy 
to supply an acc.: 600bvex’ = ‘because,’ 
as in 571.—Others understand, ‘brooked 
not ¢hat (cp. 813) he had slain him.’— 


potvov: O. 7. 1418 n. 

278 pivaro, avenged himself: O. C. 
873 epyous merovOws phuacly o dudvoua.. 
The tBpis of Eurytus would have justified 
Heracles in challenging Iphitus to open 
combat. 

279f. yeipovpévw 7 “Hpakde? tov 
“Igirov: for this midd., cp. 1109: O. C. 
950, 1009: PA. g2. Of the pass., Sopho- 
cles has only xetpwHels (below, 1057, and 
O. C. 903).—o¥8t Salpoves, z.c,, they like 
it as little as mortals do: for the adverbial 
ovdé after ov, cp. O. 7. 287, El. 595, AZ. 
1242. 

281 «eivor 8’: for the resumptive 66 
cp. 252.—vmepxAlovres: this form, at- 
tested by the first hand in L and by the 
schol. (cr. n.), is confirmed by the fact 
that Aesch. twice uses xyNew with ref. to 
insolent triumph. Cho. 137 év rotot cots 
movoist xAlovow péya: Suppl. gi4 Kdp- 
Bavos dv 5 "EAnow éyxNes dyav. The 
compound with v7ép does not occur else- 
where.—ék yAdoons kakyns: here éx is 
virtually ‘with’: cp. 875: O. 7. 528 €& éu- 
pedro opbav x.7.dr. (n.): O. C. 486 €& edme- 
vov | orépvav déxec0a. This is better 
than to take ék as = ‘in consequence of.’ 

282 For avrol pév after ketvor and 
before méAus 8, cp. O. C. 1008 khépas... 
éue | adrév 7’ éxepod ras Kbpas 7’ olxec 
haBdv: and 72. 462 (n.).—otkrjropes : 
r16r: Az. 517 “Asdov Oavaclwous olky- 
Topas. 

283. tdode, instead of aide, by 
attract. to domep: see on O. 7. 449,.— 
e€ oABlav: O. 7. 454 TupNds...éx dedopKd- 
tos: so below, 619, 1075. 
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e€ odBiov alnhov evpodorat Biov 


Xepovar Tpos oe: 


eget’, eyo de TLOTOS av Keivg TEA. 
avrov © éxewor, euT av ayva Ovpara 
peen Tarpee Znvi THs dhacews, 
ppover vw as y€ovtTa: TovTO yap doyou 


Tohhov Kaas hey P&T0s OoTov KAVELD. 
dvacoa, vuv ool TEpypes eupavns KUPEl, 
TOV pev TapovTar, Ta be TETVT LEVY 
Tas © ovK eéy® yaipou.’ av, avdpos EUTUXT) 


XO. 


AH. 


kvovea mpagw THVOE, TAvolKe ppevt; 


TONY | oT avayKn TOE TOUTO OUVT EXEL. 


TavTa yap Tools TE TOS 285 
290 

do: oye. 
295 


opas O evEoTL Towrw ev oKoTOUpEVOUS 

Tape Tov 0 TpdooovtTa, wn ohady ToTE. 

epol yap oikros dewos cioeBn, pirat, 

Tavras opdon SvomoT MoUs emt E&vyns 

Xepas dotKous amdatopas T dahopevas, 300 
at mpw pev joav e€ ehevbepav t Lows 

dvdpav, Tavov O€ Sovhov Ut tsxovow Biov. 

@ Zev Tpotraie, wy ToT Eicidomt ce 


285 mécis Te ods MSS.: 
dé MSS.: éyw re Wakefield. 


vy. For g¢pover vw ws Hartung conj. @pover cadds : 
Tay dé MSS.—remvopmevy | meT vo HEV I. 


dé Scaliger : 


Erfurdt conj. wéovs ye ods: Brunck, wécts 7’ 6 ods. 


286 éyo 


289 dpdver x: ppdvew L, with two dots under the final 


Hense, ¢pdvnoov ws. 292 7a 
295 ton} ’or’] Tod- 


dAjor’ L. A few of the later mss. have mod} 7’ (as B, V), or mod} 8 (Vat.),— 
dvayKn] dvdyknt L.—ouvtpéxew] Hartung writes r@de rodro cuumépew (‘that I 


285f. xwpoto. mpos oé. The ac- 
centuation mpds oé, which is L’s, seems 
right, as implying, ‘to thee, their new 
mistress.’ If we wrote mpés ce, the em- 
phasis would fall wholly on v. 284: ‘these, 
who are coming to thee, are now slaves.’ 
—méois Te,..éyd 8: the antithesis be- 
tween épetro and teA® seems to warrant 
us in keeping 6¢ here (instead of changing 
it to Te): cp. 143n. 

287f. dyva OUpata: cp. Od. 21. 258 
éopth Toto Oeoto | ayvy: Eur. fon 243 
aya Aotlov xpnorhpia.—ratpdo Zvi, 
Zeus as the god of his fathers, the protec- 
tor of his race, rather than with ref. to the 
personal relationship: so again in 753.— 
THs dAwoews, for it, causal gen. (here akin 
to the gen. of price), with the whole 
phrase @QUuara pé&y: cp. O. Z. 47 ws ce 
vov wev Oe yh | cwrhpa KAnSer Tis mdpos 
Tpoduulas. 


289 ¢pdver viv ds Higovra : for the 
redundant vev (after aurrov & éxetvov), cp. 
O. T. 248 (n.). For as prefixed to the 
partic., after an imperative verb of think- 
ing or knowing, PA. 253, O. 7. 848. 

290 Kadds dex EvTos, ‘auspiciously, ’ 
‘happily,’ told; since the news is good. 
kadd@s Néyew more usually means to speak 
(x) sensibly, or (2) speciously, Azz. 1047. 

291f. viv cor réplis enchavrjs Kupet, 
now thy joy is manifest, 2.e., is assured 
beyond all doubt (cp. 223 f.).—rév pev, 
the herald and the captives: tad 88, the 
news that Heracles will soon return. For 
the gen. absol. co-ordinated with a partic. 
in another case, cp. O. C. 737 n. 

294 ravdlkw dpevl, ‘with a thorough- 
ly justified feeling’ (not, ‘with my whole 
heart’): cp. 611n. The adj. occurs only 
here. 

295 de, sc. TH mpdte: TovTO, sc. 
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fallen from happiness to misery, come here to thee ; for such was 
thy lord’s command, which I, his faithful servant, perform. He 
himself, thou mayest be sure,—so soon as he shall have offered 
holy sacrifice for his victory to Zeus from whom he sprang,— 
will be with thee. After all the fair tidings that have been told, 
this, indeed, is the sweetest word to hear. 

Cu. Now, O Queen, thy joy is assured; part is with thee, 
and thou hast promise of the rest. 

DE. Yea, have I not the fullest reason to rejoice at these 
tidings of my lord’s happy fortune? To such fortune, such joy 
must needs respond. And yet a prudent mind can see room 
for misgiving lest he who prospers should one day suffer re- 
verse. A strange pity hath come over me, friends, at the sight 
of these ill-fated exiles, homeless and fatherless in a foreign 
land ; once the daughters, perchance, of free-born sires, but now 
doomed to the life of slaves. O Zeus, who turnest the tide of 

battle, never may I see 


should share this feeling with him’), finding a hint of this sense in the corrupt v./. 
ouumpdrrew (V*, Vat.). This verse, suspected by Wunder, is bracketed by Dindorf 
and Nauck. 299 L has dpwon (there is no line under «), the # in an erasure. 
Four dots before ravrac called attention to the original mis-writing, whatever it 
was, of dpwone. 300 xpas] Reiske conj. yjpas. 301 f. MHense and 
Nauck reject these two vv. 302 dyépdv] Blaydes and Paley conj. olkwy. 


TO éue xalpew.—ovvtpéxev, coincide O. C. 372n.—8ew6s, of strong feeling: cp. 


with, be combined with: for this sense 
of the verb, cp. n. on O. C. 158 ff.—Not 
(as Linwood), ‘Such joy must needs ac- 
company [the event] 27 this way (r7j6e).’ 

The rejection of this verse (see cr. n.) 
would be deplorable. Deianeira rejoices, 
but feels a certain sadness, and knows 
that she cannot help showing it; all the 
more she wishes to assure them how real 
her joy is. 

296f. totic. ed cKoTrovpévors, absol., 
for those who take just views,—who pru- 
dently consider human afiairs. For the 
midd., cp. O. 7. 964: it was common also 
in good prose.—rapBety tov eb mpdo- 
cwovra, instead of rapBeiv brép Tov ev 
mpdoocovros (Plat. Rep. 387 C vrép Trav 
gurdkav poBovmcba, wnh...yvovrae etc.). 
Cp. Ph. 493 Ov 5h madaudy éfdrou dé- 
Souk’ eye | un joe BeBHKn. 

This shadow which flits across Deianei- 
ra’s joy is the more dramatically impres- 
sive for the spectators, because it arises so 
naturally out of her tender sympathy for 
the captives. It is a touch worthy of the 
greatest master. 

298 épol.. eloéBy: for the dat., cp. 


fee Vs 


476. 
300 dmdropas, since their fathers 


are supposed to be dead; for, when a 
city is sacked, dvdpas ev xrelvovor, modu 
6é re mip apabtve, | réxva dé 7’ dddoe 
dyyovot Babugwvous re yuvaikas (2. g. 
593): Cp. O. 7. 1506 mrwyxds dvdvdpous 
éeyyeveis ahwudvas. 

801f. For tows in a like conjecture, 
cp. Ph. 180 otros mpwroyiyvwv tows | olkwy 
ovdevds VoTepos.—mplv pev oar, not eloly, 
because é& éXevOépwy dvSpav implies édev- 
depat. The word dv8pav (which some 
would change to o’kwv) has been suggested 
by daraéropas (300).—Nauck’s grounds for 
rejecting these two vv. are: (1) that tows 
is out of place, since they must have been 
free-born; but cp. Thuc. 8. 28, quoted on 
v. 257: (2) that mply uev joay is wrong, 
because their origin remains the same. 

303 f. & Zed tporaie. Zeus who 
turns foemen to flight: see on Ant. 143. 
He is fitly invoked by her, since it was he 
who had brought the captives to this 
plight. Not, ‘Averter of evil,’ for rpo- 
maios is not a classical equiv. for dsorpér- 
aos. Plutarch, indeed, supplies an in- 
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pos TOUPOV ovTw OTe pu. Xopyoarrd TOL, 


pnd’, el Tl Spaces, THOOE ye Cdons €TL. 


303 


ovTas eyo débouKa. trace _Opapern. 
@ dvorddauwa, Tis mor et veaviden ; 


dvavSpos, n TEKVOUT CS ; 


Tpos pev yap pvow 


TAVTOV areLpos TOvOE, yevvata. dé TL. 


Aixa, Tivos TOT €or i) Ean Bporav ; 


310 


Tis 7) TEKOUG, tis 8 0 durvcas TAT Hp ; 
eeu * eel vw Tavee TELoTOV QKTUT A 
Brérove", oowmep Kal Ppovery | otSev porn. 


Al. ri 8 ot0 eye ; 


Tl oe av [ES Kat Kptvous ; Lows 


yevvnpa TOV exetOev ouUK a vorarous. 3 


AH, i) TOV TUPAVvvan ; 


304 zo L, with most Mss. 
fdoni L. G.H. Miiller rejects this v. 


(but +7 Harl.): 


Evpvtov oopa Tis HD ; 


mov Wecklein. 305 fdons] 
8308 rexvodcoca Brunck. The MSs. 


have texodca, as L (with »v written small above x) and A; or rexvodoa (T): the 


stance in later Greek, Mor. p. 149 D Tov 
Kabappov...kivelv Siavoe? kal rapéxewv mpay- 
para Tots Tpomalas (alluding to the excla- 
mation ’Adeflxaxe just before); unless 
amorpomators should be read there. —rov- 
pov oréppa, though it is the mother who 
speaks (so Aesch. Suppl. 275 omépuar’ 
evTéxvou Bods, and oft.). 

Xeprjcavra, The notion of hostile ad- 
vance was associated with this .verb in 
such phrases as oudce xwpet. But when 
it is followed by els, él, or mpés twa, 
the poetical usage varies somewhat from 
that of good prose. (1) The sense of yw- 
pew els Twa is usu. friendly in prose, as 
Thuc. 5. 40; more rarely hostile, as id. 
4- 95, and PA, 396. (2) xwpely érl Twa 
is hostile in prose, as Thuc. 1. 62, but 
friendly in Pind. 4. 10. 73. (3) xwpev 
mpos Twa is friendly in prose, as Thue. 5. 
43, and above, v. 285; but hostile here. 
Sophocles would possibly have preferred 
els to mpos here, if v. 303 had not ended 
with oe.—The aor. part., not the pres., 
because she thinks of the onset in its 
ruinous result: cp. PA. 1113 loluay dé 
vw... | mas axdvr’ dvlas.—arov, in any 
direction, —z, é., in any of their homes, or 
in any point of their fortunes. The 
conject. tov seems unnecessary. 

BO5 nd’, et tu Spaces, sc. Spdoecas: 
cp. Al. 1434 viv, ra mpl eb O€uevor, 740’ 
ws mau (sc. eb Ojc0e). Remark, as evi- 
dence that this suspected verse is genuine, 


the thoroughly idiomatic use of the fut. 
indic. with et, in connection with the 
prayer: ‘if thou szzst do it, at least do it 
thus.’ So O. C. 166 Nbyor el rw’ olcecs | 
mpos éuav Néoxav, 4Bdrwv amroBas | ...pw- 
ve..—eérvafter {éons is here almost pleon- 
astic: cp. Azz. 3 (n.). 

This verse is a development of pj trot’ 
elo(Souut: ‘may I never see it; nay, if it 
is ever to happen, may it not happen 
while I Zve.? Her words unconsciously 
foreshadow the troubles which, after her 
death, were brought upon her children 
by Eurystheus (Eur. Hevacl.). Such an 
allusion is quite in the poet’s manner (cp. 
n. on Ant. 1080 ff.). 

The objection to the verse as illogical 
assumes that the 6é in pydé means ‘or,’ 
and that, therefore, the wish ‘not to see’ 
the woe is dzstinguished from a wish which 
it includes,—viz., that the woe may not 
come while she lives. The answer is 
simply that the 6é in wydé means ‘and.’ 

808 f. Ttexvotooa: schol. réxva éxouoa 
Srep KadXlwaxds pyot madodca [mrac- 
dotcoa: though Schneider Caddim. fr. 431 
defends rexvoica and madotca]. No part 
of rexvées or marddecs occurs elsewhere. 
But the adj. is decidedly fitter here than 
Texovoa (esp. in view of v. 311): nor is 
there sufficient ground for the assumption 
that Texvodooa would imply several chil- 
dren.—pés.. poo, judging by it: cp. 
Ph. 885 n.: pvots of physical aspect, as 
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child of mine thus visited by thy hand; nay, if such visitation 
is to be, may it not fall while Deianeira lives! Such dread do 
I feel, beholding these. 


[Zo IoLE.] Ah, hapless girl, say, who art thou? A maiden, 
or a mother? To judge by thine aspect, an innocent maiden, 
and of noble race. Lichas, whose daughter is this stranger? 
Who is her mother, who her sire? Speak; I pity her more than 
all the rest, when I behold her ; as she alone shows a due feeling 
for her plight. 

Li. How should I know? Why should’st thou ask me? 
Perchance the offspring of not the meanest in yonder land. 

De. Can she be of royal race? Had Eurytus a daughter? 


latter is the Aldine reading. 309 rdytwy has been suspected: Meineke conj. 
mavtws: Nauck, épywy : Subkoff, ra@Gy (or mévwy): Hense, depos ef od r&vde.— 
yevvata] The letter v has been erased before this word in L. 312 meoror] 
trelorov L. 313 dpoveiv oldev povn] Axt conj. Soke? for oldev: Blaydes, 
mhéov for uovn: Hense, ppoveiv érlararac: Wecklein, kal ppovnu’ (or padior’) aldy- 
povet. In L the p of ¢povety was omitted, but has been inserted by the first hand. 
314 kal kplvos r: Kexplvooe L. As Harl. has cal xpives, Blaydes conj. ri & dvd pe 
Kal Kpivecs ; 316 L points thus:—yuy trav rupdvywy evptrov’ omopd Tis hv; 
For rév, av./. was rov (B, T): hence Brunck wrote, wh rod tupayvetovros Hupirou 
omopd ; Dobree suggested either (2) uy rou rupdyvwr; Hipitw omopa ris fv; or (d) 
PH Tov Tupdvyev fw tis, Hvpirov omopd ;—but suspected that Evptrov was a gloss. 


Heimsoeth (and Blaydes) conj. uy r&v tupayvev rev éxel omopa Tis Fv; 


O. T. 740: but otherwise below, 379.— 
mavtTwv...tadvde, schol. trav éx rod ydjou 
tpooywouevey. The different surmise in 
536 agrees better with 1225 f.—yevvala 
= evyevas (O. CU. 76 etc.). 

311 ff. 6 diticas watip: the same 
phrase in 4z, 1296: cp. O. 7. 793, 1482. 
—@ktira: for the aor., referring to the 
recent moment at which the feeling began, 
cp. 464, 1044, Azt. 1307 n.—bowrep is 
used as if mAe?oror, instead of pévn, fol- 
lowed: see OU. C. 743 n. 

oveiy olSev, like swppovely érlicrara 
(0. T. 589). ole (whose actual relation 
to Heracles appears from 1225 f.) is feel- 
ing not only bitter grief (326), but the 
new shame and embarrassment caused by 
the presence in which she stands. While 
the other captives are comparatively cal- 
lous, ske appears to Deianeira as one 
whose sense of the calamity is such as 
might be looked for in a maiden of noble 
birth and spirit. povety here denotes 
that fine intelligence which is formed by 
gentle breeding, and which contributes to 
delicate propriety of behaviour. So, in 
Ant. 1250, it is conjectured of Eurydiceé 
that, in her grief, she has sought privacy: 
yu bens yap ovK dretpos, WP auapTavely. 

314 f£. For kal emphasising the verb, 


cp. 490, 600, Ant. 772 n.: for Kpivots, 
above, 195.—yévynpa Tov éxetOey, an off- 
spring of the folk there (at Oechalia). 
Others make the gen. partitive (supplying 
yevynudarwv); but this seems less natural 
here. For rév éxel0ev as=rdv éxel, cp. 
6o1 Tats éowev: Ant. 1070 T&v KdTwoev. 
(In 632 raxelOev is not quite similar.)— 
ovK év toratos goes with yévynua, not 
with ray éx., as the schol. saw: ovx« év 
Tais dreppiupévas Kal evreNéor TETAY- 
pévn adda S7jrov bre mpotxouca év evye- 
velg. For the litotes cp. //. 15. 11 ézet 
ot vw dpavpbratos Ban’ ’Axarav. 

316 pa) Tov TUpdvveVv; sc. yévynua 
qv: for the interrogative uy, cp. O.C. 
1502. The plur. (like Baowdkéwr in Ant. 
1172) denotes ‘the royal house’: so, in 
O. C. 851, Creon calls himself r¥pavvos, 
though Eteocles is reigning.—Hvpvrov 
oopa tis Hv; The only natural sense is, 
‘had Eurytus any issue?’ She had heard 
that he had sons (266). But we may sup- 
pose, either that she forgets this, or, better, 
that her question is qualified by its context, 
meaning, ‘had Eurytus any daughter?’ 
The other version, ‘was she a child of 
Eurytus?’ would make tts strangely weak. 
Further, in a mere surmise, such as this, 
the less direct inquiry seems the fitter. 
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320 


325 


i , 
AI. ovK otda: Kal yap ovd dvucTopovy paKpar. 
, ¥ 
AH. ov8 dvopa mpds Tov Tav EvveuTopwv EXELS ; 
~ , AN ¥ ¥ 
AI. yKurTa* ovyn Tovpov Epyov HvuTOV. 
ve ao , © b} be > e x, > ~ > 4 
AH. ei7, @ Tddaw, aX nv €k oavTyns: eE7rel 
yy 5 
Kat Evudopa Tor py €ldevar o€ y ris el. 
A ¥ 
Al. ov tapa 7@ ye mpdabev ovdev &€ icov 
At aA 4 > \ 
xpove *Sijoe yaooay, Aris ovdapa 
mpoudnver ovte peiloy’ ov éhdcaova, 
lal 2 
GAN aiey adivovaa cupdopas Bapos 
an y 
Sakpuppoet SvaTHVos, €€ OTov TdTpav 
Sujvenov héhourev: y S€ ToL TYYN 
Kakn pev avTn y, adda. ovyyvapmnv Exel. 
¢ >) ay oh \ id oe 
AH. 7 8 ovv édodw, Kat topevéoba oréyas 


Y y y \ \ A 
OUTWS OTWS noLoTa, pende TPOS KQAKOLS 


339 


Tots ovaw *“addyv mpds y Euov Adaynv *daBy- 


319 jvurov in L was not ‘primo omissum, sed postea literis exilioribus suppletum’ 


(Dind.) : 


only the first two letters are somewhat cramped. 


320f. july] ju 


L.—ro] ris B, T.—pnh ldévar] pn’ dévac L.—For xal Evwgopa ror, Herm. writes 


Kazvuop’ earl. 


Madvig conj. kal Eiupopdv col mw’ eldévar. 


For this sense, Nauck 


would prefer kal Evudopa col rovue wh eldévac: but he would rather make the two vv. 


into one by deleting 321 and changing ézrel in 320 to tis el. 


dpa L. 


317 dyurrdpovv : cp. Ph. 253 ws undev 
eld67’ ich mw’ wy avioropets: the simple 
loropety below, 382, 397, 404-—pakpdav: 
O. T. 220 od yap dv paxpav | tyvevor. 

318 £. Evvewmdpwv: schol. Evvarxua- 
AwrlSwy.—txers, compertum habes: Ant. 
9 (n.).—tvurov: Anz. 231 n. 

320 GAN rply, ‘to meat least’: since 
Lichas has not questioned thee. Cp. O. C. 
1276 meipdoar’ adn’ vets ye: and 70. 241 
adn’ éué.—ék wavrys, here= ‘from thine 
own mouth’ (since Lichas cannot tell me), 
rather than, ‘of thine own accord.’ In 
El. 343, dravTa yap co Tad vovderhuara 
|Kelvns OvdaxTd, Kovdev éx cauris Né-yers, 
the sense is, ‘from thine own mznd.’ 

321 «al closely with Evpdopd, a very 
misfortune. Deianeira is deeply interested 
by the captive, and feels drawn towards 
her. She is anxious to know the stranger’s 
story, in order to offer her Zersonal sym- 
pathy. These words express the pain and 
regret which she would feel at sot being 
able todoso, The subtle art of the poet’s 
language here depends on the different 
shades of meaning possible for Evuopd. 
When Deianeira at last learns all, that 


323 dujoe Wakefield: dvoloee MSS.—ovdaua Hermann : 


322 ov rapa] ov?’ 


ovdawde L: 


knowledge is to her a fvudopd in the 
gravest sense: she knows that, in Iolé, 
she has received a mnuovty vbrbcreyov 
(376). But here she is courteously using 
Evupopd in the milder sense which it could 
also bear,—‘a matter of deep regret.’ 
Cp. Her. 1. 216 cuudophy rovedmevor bre 
ouk tkero és Td TVOAVaL. 

322 £. o¥ tdpa x.7.X.: lit., ‘It will be 
in a manner very unlike the past that she 
will utter a word’: z.2., if she does speak, 
it will be very unlike her conduct hitherto. 
ovdtv é trou must be taken together: for 
T® ye tedoGey xpdvw depending on é€ 
Yorov, cp. Eur. Hipp. 302 toov & drecper 
To mpl. Sujoe is a certain correction of 
S.oloer: yA@ooay here is fig., ‘speech,’ 
precisely as in fr. 844. 3 wo\Any yAdooay 
éxxéas pdrnv, and El. 596 3} macav ins 
yAwooav: for tévac yAdooay could not 
mean, ‘to unloose’ the tongue: it means 
‘to send forth’ an utterance, being a 
poetical equiv. for lévar @wryv: cp. Plat. 
Legg. 890 D maoav, Td Neybuevov, pw hy 
lévra. The use of ducévac, as meaning 
to send speech through the lips, is thus 
the same here as in O. C. 963 (pévous 
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Li. I know not; indeed, I asked not many questions. 
DE. And thou hast not heard her name from any of her 
companions? 


Li. No, indeed ; I went through my task in silence. 

DE. Unhappy girl, let me, at least, hear it from thine own 
mouth. It is indeed distressing not to know ¢hy name. 

Li. It will be unlike her former behaviour, then, I can tell 


thee, if she opens her lips: for she hath not uttered one word, 
but hath ever been travailing with the burden of her sorrow, and 
weeping bitterly, poor girl, since she left her wind-swept home. 


Such a state is grievous for herself, but claims our forbearance. 
De. Then let her be left in peace, and pass under our roof 
as she wishes ; her present woes must not be crowned with fresh 


ovdauod B. 
Kpvev written above. 


pain at my hands; 


326 daxpuppoet] dSaxpuppoe (made from daxpuppoe?) L, with éda- 
327 7 6€é L: 7d¢ Wunder. 


3828 wtny] InL 


the breathing on v has been changed, and is blotted; but the corrector seems to have 


meant atrh vy’. 
avThn oT’: 
airy, and éxe for éxe. 
is L’s reading. Nauck writes 7 & odv. 
AdBoe L, with most Mss. 
or Avans for the second (A). 


conj. ofc kawhy, or ofow 76n: Nauck, ofow airy. 
second dvarnv, durdjv (F. W. Schmidt), véay (Dindorf), or Avr (Paley). 


« 


atirn y V2, and so Hermann. 
Reiske, at77, rdAXa: Wecklein, avrjs (omitting y’). 
329 ‘70 ody scripsi pro 78 ofv’ (Dindorf). But 7 8 ofv 


Hartung conj. avr or’: Heimsoeth, 
Hilberg conj. é«\wvev 


331 Toic over AUTNY Tpdc y’ Euod AVIV 
Y ui 


The variants are worthless,—ovrny for the first Avrnv (B), 
Triclinius amended oto. Avmny to obo ddAnv. 


Blaydes 
Others propose, instead of the 
Wecklein 


pot...) TOO cov SiAKas ordbuaros. The at- 
tempted interpretations of Stolce., and 
some other conjectures, will be found in 
the Appendix. 

qris, causal (O. 7. 1184), justifying 
Vv. 322.—ovdapd, adv.: O. C. 1104 n. 

324 ovrepelLov’ ott’ Adeooova: Ant. 
1245 mplv elrety écOdov 4 Kady Nbyov: 
Od. 10. 93 0} wev ydp mor’ aééero KOud y’ 
év avrg, | ore wey’ ovr’ ddlyov: Her. 3. 
62 ovK éort...dKws TL...velKds Tor éoTar 7 
péya 7 omixpov. 

325 W8lvovcoa...Bdpos (cognate acc.): 
cp. Az. 790 mpadéw jy mryno’ éyo: Eur. 
Fler. 990 "Hpa me kdpvew rHvd’ €Onke Thy 
vécov. 

327 £. Sujvenov simply =jveudecoar: 
so Oechalia is called bWérupyos (354) and 
aimewn (858). The word does not occur 
elsewhere in classical Greek, but Hermann 
quotes it from Philo Byzant. De septem 
mirabilibus 1, where it means ‘fanned by 
breezes.’ Hermann prefers the first of 
the two explanations (¢pymov, byn7y) 
given by the schol.: thinking that the epi- 
thet describes the és of Oechalia as 
patulum ventis iter praebentes, This 


seems very far-fetched; the more so, as 
the noun is mdrpav. 

q...TUXN, not the doom of captivity, 
but rather her present condition of mute 
and inconsolable grief.i—atti y is em- 
phatic; sad for her, but to be condoned 
by ws. y is therefore in place.—ovyyvo- 
env €xeu:—Thuc. 3. 44 éxovrds re Evy- 
yvdpns (some claim to it). 

329f. 1 8 otv: cp. O. 7. 669 6 8 
oty irw: Ad. 961 ol & ovv yehovrwy: Ar. 
Ach. 186 oi 8 otv Bodyrwv. Idiom thus 
favours 4 8’; and 48’ would here be too 
emphatic.—ottws Smws Stora: 7.2., in 
silence. 

331 Among the attempts to amend 
AUrny...\Urnv (cr. n.), the two best, I 
think, are, (1) dAAnv...Adrnyv, Triclinius : 
and (2) Avrny...Surdqv, F. W. Schmidt. 
In favour of (2), it might perhaps be said 
that the second Avmny is more likely to be 
corrupt than the first. But it is also con- 
ceivable that the error should have arisen 
through the transcriber glancing forward. 
And, in close connection with mpds kakots 
rots ovc.v, dddnv seems the fittest word. 
SurAqv would be less clear (meaning the 
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aus yap n Tapovea. 


Tpos de dpara 


Xopapev 759 mavtes, os a0 & ot Oédeus 
omevoys, eyo de Tavdov eapn 700. 


AT. avrov YE Tp@TOV 


a.uov dppelvac” 


ores 


oo 


paOns aveu OVO ovoTwdas T dyews eou, 

ov T ovdev elonKovoas expdOys a det: 

TOUTOV exo yap TaVT emioTHpynV eyo. 
AH. ti 8 éoti; Tov pe THVS ediotacar Bdow ; 


conj. mporparoy vy’ éuod AaBo. 

(mss.), Blaydes restores \aBp. 
Harl.—@érers A: 0édnuc L: Oédols B. 
A (and so Turnebus). 8335 


verse, omitting 7’ after wy in 337. 
written above.—éxudOys Turnebus : 
mdyvt Wakefield conj. xdpr’. 


former kaxd Plus a new dvr): it would 
also be too emphatic for this context. 

Almost all edd. retain the optat. AdBor, 
which is possible (‘Heaven forbid that 
she should receive...!’). But, as this 
clause is linked with édc6w kad Topevéo- 
8w,—being, in fact, merely a repetition of 
the command in a negative form,—I feel 
sure that Blaydes is right in reading 
AdBy. 

333 f. of Odes omevdys, back to 
Cenaeum, so as to be in time for the 
sacrifice (287): cp. 599. —éyad 8%, after 
ov 0’, is warranted by the antithesis, as in 
143 (n.), 286.—éfapky TL06, make them 
such as they ought to be,—set them in 
satisfactory order. The word is used in 
Aesch, Pers. 237 (rdodros éEapk7s). 

835 The dyyedos (180), who has 
listened in silence, now places himself 
between Deianeira and the door through 
which she is about to follow Lichas and 
the captives.—avrov ye T™parov Bardy 
dppelvac’, sc. xwper (from xXwpSuey in 
333). Where ye is thus used in reply, 
without an expressed verb, the verb can 
usu. be supplied directly from what im- 
mediately precedes (as in 399 veu@ from 
vewets). Here we may compare O.7. 678 
XO....76 wéANELS Koml ery Sduwy rovd’ 
tow; | 10. pabotod vy aris 4 rixn (se. 
Kouu1@).—adppelvao” : Sophocles has the 
form dupévew in four lyric passages (527, 
648, £7. 1389, 1397)3 but there is no 
other instance of it in tragic iambics. The 
apocopé of dvd, so frequent in tragic 
lyrics, is comparatively rare in dialogue; 


Wunder changes mpés y’ éuod to é& éuod. 
333 


dppelvac’ | 
336 otcTwds 7] te was added by Erfurdt. 
337 
éexuddnic?’ L: 
Blaydes writes rovrwy ydp eluc mdvr’ emicrhuwy eye. 


For Ad Bou 
avy Brunck.—ol] 4 (=7) 
éym 6é¢ L, with most MSS.: éyw Te 
éupelvac? A, Harl.; and so Ald. 
(otorwds y’ A.) Hense deletes this 
elojKoucas | eSjkovgas K, with eds 
exudgs yy’ A. 838s For 


ov 0] 
334 


the iambic examples are chiefly nouns, 
as GuBarns, mpotduBacis, duBorn, dumvon, 
dumrvxy: more rarely verbs; though cp. 
396 (n.); Eur. ec. 1263 auBhoe. In 
Tro. 1277 dumvéovo’ is only a wv. J. for 
éumvéovo’, as in Phoen. 1410 audéper for 
dvapépex. An example in Attic prose is 
Xen. Cyr. 7. 5. 12 auBodddos vhs. 

336 i een here = xwpils, as in 0. Ls 
1464 a avev To0d” dv dpés. —ototivds tT’: the 
7’ is placed as if paOys were to serve for 
both clauses: but, in the form which the 
sentence actually takes, this Te properly 
belongs to péOys, and the second Te to ék- 
padys. (Cp. PA. 1415 Ta Ards re gpdowy 
Bouretiuard cor, | karepnriowy 8 oddv Av 
oré\et,) For the simple verb followed 
by the compound, cp. O. 7. 566 f. éoxere 
—rapéoxouev: Ph. 249 f. ole @a—kdr oud”. 
—The masc. ae ovotivas alludes to 
Tolé: cp. O. T. 366 adv rots gpirrdros 
(locasta).—a@v 7’ od8ty elorjkovoas: her 
relations with Heracles. The first clause 
corresponds with the information which 
the speaker gives in vv. 379ff.; the second, 
with that which he gives in vv. 351 ff 

338 tavtT, adv., ‘in all respects’; to 
be taken, not with emia Th uny alone (as if 
= ‘complete knowledge’), but with éyw 
émornunv.—Nauck, who pronounces the 
text corrupt, contends that we can say, 
(t) To’rwy émioriuny exw, or (2) wdvra 
EMLOTH UNV exw: but that we cannot ‘com- 
bine rovTwy mavta.’ He compares TAYTO, 
Emcor hpny éxw with O. C. 583 ra 8’ év 
péow | } Mjorw loxers k.7.d., Where Ta 8” 
év méow depends on Morw loxes as= 
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she hath enough already.—Now let us all go in, that thou mayest 

Start speedily on thy journey, while I make all things ready in 

as ee [LICHAS, followed by the Captives, moves towards the 
use. 

ME. (coming nearer to DEIANEIRA). Ay, but first tarry here 

a brief space, that thou mayest learn, apart from yonder folk, 

whom thou art taking to thy hearth, and mayest gain the need- 


ful knowledge of things which have not been told to thee. 


these I am in full possession. 
Dr. What means this? 
parture? 


Nauck conj. rovrwv éym yap mdvr’ émioriuwy epuv. 


Of 


Why wouldest thou stay my de- 


339 ri 5 core’ Tod pe 


Td edicraca [Pp from 7] Baow: L. Wunder writes ri 8 dvzl rod (‘why and 


wherefore ?’). 


For we, Porson (on Eur. Phoen. 1373=1354 Dind.) conj. kat. 


For 


eplaracat, Dobree conj. vdicraca:, subsistis (‘place yourself over against me’). 


émdavOdve. Hence it appears that he 
takes mavra for an acc. depending on 
émioTnunyv éxw as = éricrauat. But mavra 
in our verse is an adverb. This adverb 
is used by Sophocles, not only ‘to 
strengthen adjectives’ (Nauck on Azz. 
721), as in 6 mdv7’ dvadkis (Z/. 301), but 
also with verbs and participles: as Anz. 
640 yvepns matpyas mavT omicbev éaTa- 
va: Ph. 99 wav@’ nyoupévnv. The adver- 
bial use of mavta with émiorjuny exw is 
none the less correct because a gen., Tov- 
twv, happens to be joined with émorjuny. 
In Ant. 721, pivat tov dvdpa mdvr’ ém- 
otThuns wéwv, the adverb certainly goes 
with émiornuns méwv: but that proves 
nothing against the phrase used here. 

339 rl 8 gor; Cp. O. 7. 1144 7 
& €or1; mpos Ti TovT Tovros loropers; (n.). 
Here, as there, a mark of interrogation 
must follow éor, since ris can stand for 
doris only in an indirect question.—rod, 
causal gen. ; so rivos Ph. 327 (n.).—éhlo- 
racat pe, makest me to halt, tyvde 
Bdorw (acc. of respect), in this movement 
(towards the house). For the second 
acc., cp. Ph. 1242 Ths orae pw’ ovmiKwAU= 
cwy rdde; (n.): 20. 1301 méBes we...xElpa. 
Schol.: rlvos évexev tiv mopelay Kal rv 
elcodov tords Kal KwAvELS ; 

The midd. é¢iocrapac does not elsewhere 
occur in a causal sense (except in the aor., 
as Xen. Cyr. 8. 2. 19 ppoupods émeornaa- 
anv). But the causal use of xadlorapac 
(Aesch. Lum. 706 ppovpnua vis kablora- 
pot, Thuc. 2. 6 ra 7’ év 7p moder KaDloTavTo) 
appears to warrant a like use of épiorauat, 
where, as here, the context helps to ex- 
plain it. Cp. also Plat. Zim. 63 c yewdn 
yan Sticrdwevor, ‘separating.’ [But we 


cannot properly compare O.C. 916 map- 
toraca, ‘you bring to your own side,’ 
‘subjugate’: nor Plat. Rep. 565 Cc ta 
TWH... Ojuos elwhe.., rpolaragar EavTov: 
where there is a special reason for using 
the midd.] The midd. zpocopwyéva in 
O. C. 244 is similarly unique, and has a 
like justification. 

A fact which confirms this view is that 
épiordvat, épicracba were regularly used 
with ref. to a halt. Xen. Am. 2. 4. 26 
émopevero 5€ aAdoTE Kal GANoTE EdioTa- 
bevos. Bcov dé xpdvov 7d nyovmevov Tov 
OTpaTevuaTos ETWLOTHOELE, TOTOUTOY FY 
dvaryKn xpovov dv’ bdov TOU oTparevparos 
ylyverOar tiv é€mloraciv. (For éni- 
araots, ‘a halt,’ cp. Ant. 225 n.) Polyb. 
16. 34. 2 émiorjoayTes,..THv opunv. Diod. 
17. 112 Thy O00v...€micrjoas. Plut. Cim. 
1 émirHoas...Tiv mwopelavy. Arrian 5. 16. 
1 éréarnoe Tos imméas Tod mpdow. 

Another explanation is: tod pe éplo- 
tacat, ‘why hast thou come close up to 
me, THvde Bao (cogn. acc.), with this 
(hurried) step?’ But: (1) instead of pe, 
we should then expect pov: which Madvig, 
indeed (Adv. I. 227), proposed, though 
with the further (and needless) change of 
Tov to ép od. Cp. O. 7. 776 mply wo 
Tixn | Todd émréorn. The acc. pe is not 
adequately defended by fr. 155, ris yap je 
pbxO0s ovK émectdre; where the acc. is 
like that which can follow émiBaivey as = 
‘to assail’ (Az. 138 oé 8 bray mdnyh 
Avds... | ...€4uBy): ‘what trouble was not 
ever coming upon me?’ (2) THvée... 
Baow here refers more naturally to the 
movement in which Deianeira is stopped 
than to a movement which the dyyedos 
makes towards her. 
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AT. orabeto’ dove ov" Kat yap ovde TOV Tdpos 
pvdov pedrny nkovoas, ovde vuv Soka. 
TOTEPOV éxeivous onta dep" avOis maw 
KA@pEY, n “pol Tato d€ T. eSevew Deets 5 
col Talore T ovdev elpyeT at, ToUTOUS & €a. 
Kai 6) BeBact, yo oyos onpawerTo. 345 
¢ \ 7Q> OX A > 4 
dunp 00 ovdev av eeev aprias 

la) 7 a > , > 2 ak A 4 
ghovet Sikns és opOov, GAN 7} vov Kakos, 
nH mpoabev ov Sdikatos ayyedos TapHy. 
Tt dys; cadas pou ppadle av dooy voets: 
a \ \ > 7 > , ary 7 
a pev yap e&eipykas ayvoia pm eye. 350 

> 


340 


AH. 
AT. 


AH. 
AD. 


AH. 


AT. rovrov heéyouros Tavd pos eloyKouo eyo, 

Tohhaov mapovtav papruper, ws THS KOpNS 

TAUTNS exate Kevos Evputov & é€dou 

THY a? vibitrupyov Oixahian, "Epos dé vw 

povos Yeav Oéd€eev aiyudoa rade, 355 
340 f. Tov...ud0ov] Tar...uti0wy V?: T&v...u00ov K. 843 7 ’uol Groddeck : 
j por MSS. 344 eipyerat] Hense conj. elpyoua. 345 x Nbyos] 


Nauck conj. x@ Te Ags. 


346 dv7yp Hermann: 


avip MSS. 347 dwrer] 


340f. ov8t roy mdpos...ov5t viv. 
The double ov8 here must not be con- 
fused with a double ovre: this is not a 
case of parataxis,—‘as my first story was 
worth hearing, so will this one be.’ The 
first ovdé = ‘2ot even,’ and the second, 
‘no, nor...’: cp. O. C. 1402 rovwidrov otov 
ode duvical ru | eo’ éralpwr, ovd’ 
dmoorpéyar wadwv.— Tov Tapos pU0oy: vv. 
180—199.—patyv: not Pevdds, as the 
schol. explains (a sense which must refer 
to the speaker, not to the hearer), but 
simply, ‘in vain.’ His promise of good 
news proved true.—8oko, se. pdrnv ce 
axovoerba. 

342. éxelvovs, Lichas and the cap- 
tives: who are moving away into the 
house, but have not yet disappeared. 
Their movement, which would begin at 
v. 335, ends only at 345. As the space 
to be traversed by them would not be 
great, we may suppose that Lichas, though 
he does not overhear the words of the 
dyyedos, has paused near the door of exit, 
in uncertainty, on seeing Deianeira stop, 
and is finally dismissed by a gesture of 
hers, after the words ToUTous 8 ta (344). 
Here she forgets the dvev tayvd’ of v. 
336.—1] "pol ratoSé 7 (the Chorus),—z.e. 


sovais: an addition which the emphasis 
on the pronouns renders needless. 

344 col taicdé + ovdtv elpyera: 
the verb is clearly passive: the midd. 
elpyyoua occurs only as = ‘to keep oneself 
off’ from something (O. 7. 890 n.). And 
it is simpler to take o¥8ty as nom. than 
as adv. with an impers. verb. ool tatodé 
7 might be a dat. of interest: ‘for thee 
and these, nothing is excluded’: but it is 
truer (I think) to carry on é&eurety. Thus 
the strict sense is:—‘for the purpose of 
telling to thee and these, nothing is 
excluded.’ The ordinary ovdév elpyer 
occurs at 1257. 

345 Kal 8: 0.C. 31 n.— xo Aoyos 
onpavérw. Blaydes writes 6 ru Aéyes 
onuawvé jor: Nauck too (cr. n.) thinks 
the text corrupt, chiefly because oés is 
absent. But cp. Eur. Wifp. 341 f. BA, 
tpirn © éya Svornvos ws amod\umat. | TP. 
&k Tow wémAnymae moe mpoBjoerar Noyos 3 
For the verb, cp. 598 onUaLy e. Apitz 
cites Plat. Gorg. 511 B ws 6 NO-yos onualver: 
but the sense there is different (‘as our 
argument indicates’). 

347£. S(kys és dpOdv, conformably with 
the straight rule of honesty: cp. O. 7. 
853 dixalws dpfdv, truly right (for the 
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ME. Pause, and listen. 


My former story was worth thy 


hearing, and so will this one be, methinks. 


DE. Shall I call those others back ? 


before me and these maidens? 
ME. 
others. 
DE. 


Or wilt thou speak 


To thee and these I can speak freely ; never mind the 


Well, they are gone ;—so thy story can proceed. 


Mr. Yonder man was not speaking the straightforward 
truth in aught that he has just told. He has given false tidings 
now, or else his former report was dishonest. 


Der. How sayest thou ? 


Explain thy whole drift clearly ; 


thus far, thy words are riddles to me. 


ME. 


I heard this man declare, before many witnesses, that 


for this maiden’s sake Heracles overthrew Eurytus and the 
proud towers of Oechalia ; Love, alone of the gods, wrought on 
him to do those deeds of arms,— 


gpwret L (the acute accent added by S): 


cp. 326.—dl«ns] diknio L. 


350 «ay- 


vola uw’? Herm.: dyvod mw’ L, with most Mss., and so Ald.: dyvola w Triclinius. 


351 déyovros ravdpds] Réyovtécr’ dvipoc L. 


with eve over ot. 


prophecy). For the implied metaphor, 
cp. Eur. ec. 602 oldev 70 vy’ aloxpov 
Kavove ToU Kadod pabwy: for els, Thuc. 
6. 82 és To axpiBes elmeiy (so the MSS. : 
ws Kriiger). The gen. di«ns can be joined 
to dp@ov (though without art.), since the 
latter is felt as a subst.: cp. Az. 1144 €v 
Kak@ | xEeluavos. 

HW vvv...4 mpdoobev...1rapyv: since viv 
can mean ‘just now,’ it is not necessary 
to supply rdpeorcy: but it is easy to do 
so: cp. Xen. Ax. 3. 3.2 eya...cal Kipw 
mTisTOsS HV,...Kal viv tuiv etyous (elul).— 
kakos here=dmiros, as at 468 it is 
opposed to dwWevdeiv.—ovd Slxatos is merely 
a synonym for kakds (cp. 457), ‘not 
honest’: cp. 411: Ant. 671 dikacoy Karya- 
Gov mapacrdrny. The antithesis, which 
is only between viv and mpdcbev, is thus 
somewhat blurred. 

350 & piv ydp éEelpnkas, standing 
where it does, is most simply taken as an 
acc. of respect; though rovrwy might be 
supplied.—dyvola: for the ad, see on Ph, 
129 dyvola mpooy. 

352 ff. papripey: cp. 188.—Hiputéy 
0 grou tTHy O tla. Oixarlav: z.¢., slezw 
him, and Zook the town. Just so in //. 11. 
328 édérnv Slppov re Kal avépe (the men 
are slain). This is usu. called a case of 
‘zeugma’: but it is not really of the same 
kind as (¢.g.) Her. 4. 106 éc@frd Te 


353 Evpurov] evporov L, 


popéover TH VkvOiKy dpmolnv, yAoooay. be 
idinv: where the verb properly suits the 
first clause only, and éxovoe would natur- 
ally have been added to the second clause. 
The poetical use of éei, in regard to 
contests, included the senses, (1) ‘to over- 
come,’ often connoting ‘to slay’; and (2) 
‘to gain by overcoming.’ Cp, Pind. O. 1. 
88 ev 8 Olvoydov Blav, mapbévoyv re 
atveuvov (overcame the father in a race, 
and wo the daughter). So we can say, 
‘they conquered their oppressors,’ and 
‘they conquered freedom.’ The difference 
is that we should not say, in one sentence, 
‘they conquered their oppressors, and 
freedom.’ Schneidewin compares Pind. 
XV. 10. 25 éxparyce...oTparov... | Kal... 
orépavor, Moloaal 7 edwx dpboa. But 
there is much probability in Heyne’s cor- 
rection of the MS. Moloaot 7’ to Molcaow 
(with no comma after orépavor). 

THY wplrupyov: cp. 327 n.—Oixadlay: 
for the anapaest, excused by the proper 
name, cp. 233. 

355 pdvos Mav: whereas Lichas had 
represented Zeus as mpdxrwp of all (251). 
—édfevev, with irony; that gentle spell 
produced these exploits. Cp. 1142 To @de 
plrATpw.—aixpdoar tS (cogn. acc.), to 
do these warlike deeds, The verb has 
here a general sense, as in Aesch. Pers, 
756 évdov alxudgew, to play the warrior 
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A 9Aa9 e 
ov tam. Avodots oud ey 


7 ‘Oppary mOvev 


harpedpar’, oud 0 puntos "Iditov popos* 
ov vov Tapacas oUTOS eprrahw héyet. 
GAN nvik ovK émele Tov puToaTdpov 


Ty Tatoa Sobvat, kpuuov ws exo héxos, 


360 


ey Anya puKpov aitiav o ETO. aS 
erat parever mat pida THY TavTYS, eV 0 
TOV _ Eupurov TOVd etme Searle Opover, 
Kreivel T dvaKra, TaTepa HOE Kal 7o\wv 


ETEPCE. 


Kat VOD, OS Opas, KEL ddpous 


365 


356 00d’ r: ot7’ L.—im’ ’Ougdddy Herwerden: ém’ ’Ougdddy most Mss. (a few have az’). 
In L the e¢ of éz’ is in an erasure,—from v acc. to some, from a acc. to others. Neither 
letter can now be clearly traced, but v seems the more probable; though the erasure 
extends, to the left of «, beyond the space which either v or a would ordinarily fill. 


356 f. These two vv. are bracketed by Wunder, whom Blaydes follows. 
though he does not bracket them, leans to the same view. 


Erfurdt : 


at home: cp. 42. 97. In Ji. 4. 324 
aixuas 6 alxudoocovot means, ‘shall 
wield spears’: whence Ellendt under- 
stands here, ‘zztorguere hoc excidium.’ 

356 f. od tami Avdois. Here émi 
Avéots=‘ in their country’ (248 év Avdots): 
cp. 1100 yijs ém’ éoxdros Toros: Her. 5. 
77 éml...ty xwpy.—*tm’ “Opdddy: in 
subjection to her,—a common sense of 
v6 with dat. (as Thuc. 1. 32 ef éodueba 
vm adrois), am’ is an almost certain cor- 
rection of the MS. ém’ (see cr. n.), which 
tami may have generated. If ér’ were 
retained, it could mean only ‘in the power 
of’: for, in reference to ome person, éml 
could not possibly mean merely ‘with.’ 
After él Avéots, however, the repetition 
of él in a different sense would here be 
awkward.—réyoy Aatpedpar’, service 
consisting in toils (defining gen.): cp. 505 
deOn’ drydveor. (OMG. 105 moxOos Na- 
Tpevwv, ‘thrall Zo woes,’ is not parallel.) 
—6 pimrds...udpos: cp. Art. 36 pévov... 
Onuddevorov. A sarcastic allusion to the 
vivid detail with which Lichas had told 
the story (270 ff.). 

Heracles had really killed Iphitus. 
The denial here refers only to the 
place which the murder held in the 
story told by Lichas. Heracles was in- 
stigated, not by the Lydian servitude 
which punished his crime, or by those 
affronts (262 ff.) which Lichas represented 
as having moved him to the crime, but, 


Nauck, 


358 éy viv MSS.: 6 viv 


a vdv Kochly.—Nauck thinks that after 358 there has been a loss of one or 
more verses, which referred to Heracles asking the hand of Tole. 
Blaydes (Addenda p. 289) conj. l6’: Tournier, 6 0’. 


8359 ddd’] 
860 éyo A, and so Ald.: 


in reality, by the refusal of Eurytus to 
give him Tole. 

358 dy refers, not to udpos, but back 
to "Epws (354), verses 356 f. being paren- 
thetical; just as in 997 9v refers to kpymls 
in 992, and not to AdBay in 996. The 
conjecture 6 would enfeeble the passage. 
dv...1apwoas expresses that the divine 
agent, who should have been placed in 
the foreground of the story (cp. 862), has 
been thrust out of sight. Cp. Eur. Azdr. 
29 ‘Hpucdvnv yapet, | rovuov trapdcas 
decrérns SodAov déXos.—kwtraduy déyer, 
speaks in a contrary sense. Her. 1. 207 
EXW yrouny...Ta Eurartw 7 obra. 1. g. 
56 ovdé mad épée (‘gainsay’). 

359 addN yvik’: here dAAd merely 
serves to resume the story, after the pa- 
renthesis: cp. 6é in 252, 281. Others 
make it strictly adversative: ‘(It was zzo¢ 
on account of his enslavement); rather it 
was when he could not persuade,’ etc.— 
ovk éreWe: the zmperf. is regularly used 
with ref. to such failure (e.g., Thuc. 3. 3 
éme.dy...ovK emeov: id. 4. 4 Ws ovK éret- 
dev).—rov hutoerépov: not yet identified 
with Eurytus. That disclosure forms the 
climax, at 380. 

S360 f. Kpudvov os oe A€xos: cp. 
Her. 3. 1 ovk ws yuvatkd puy uedne... 
éew, aN’ ws maddhakyv.—tykAnpa is 
properly the matter of the complaint: 
aitlay, the imputation of blame for it. 
For airia in this sense, cp. O. 7. 656, Ai. 
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not the toilsome servitude to Omphalé in Lydia, nor the death 
to which Iphitus was hurled. But now the herald has thrust 
Love out of sight, and tells a different tale. 

Well, when he could not persuade her sire to give him the 
maiden for his paramour, he devised some petty complaint as 
a pretext, and made war upon her land,—that in which, as he 
said, this Eurytus bore sway,—and slew the prince her father, 
and sacked her city. And now, as thou seest, he comes sending 


éxn (made from éyer) L. 362—364 Wunder brackets vv. 362, 363: and so 
Blaydes. Hartung, followed by Nauck and others, brackets the words ri ravrys 
...Tarépa, 363 tov Kipuyroy 7Gvd L, A, and most Mss.: rdv Evpurov 
Tvs’ B, K, N. The Ald. has réyv Hupirov révd’. Erfurdt, trav Evptrouv réve’. 
Hermann (third ed.) gave rév 6 Eupirov riyvd etre Seomécew Opdvwy, placing the 
verse after 368. 364 xreive.}] Blaydes gives xravo..—marépa] In L a 
letter has been erased after ra.—médv] maw L, with o written over a bya late 
hand. 365 f£. érepoe] Blaydes mépoee—xal vidv] Brunck kal vw.—Hree 
Séuous | ws] Blaydes 7xee ’s Souous | gods. For ws, Brunck gave és: Schneidewin 
conj. mpds: Hartung, oge.—For ws dpas, wxer Sduous| ws rovcde méumrwv ovK 


28.—érousdoas: cp. Isae. or. 11 § 14 
ayavas TapacKkevdfecy (‘to get up’ law- 
suits against one). 

362—364 émotpareve...dvakta Ta- 
tépa. I keep the traditional text, only 
with r6v8’ (B) instead of t@v8’ (L) in 363: 
in the poet’s time either would have been 
written TONA. If the text be sound, it 
means :—‘he makes war upon her country, 
that in which (Lichas) said that this 
Eurytus was master of the throne.’ But 
there are three difficulties: 

(1) It was needless to say that the girl’s 
martpts was also the realm of Eurytus: cp. 
244 f.: 283 ff.: 315. The excuse must be 
that the Messenger himself had not yet said 
so; he is wordy, and anxious, in his own 
fashion, to be lucid. The reading rév8’, 
it may be noted, suits this view of him. 
And tév8’ (8pévwv) would be very awk- 
ward. 

(2) Heracles is subject to émurrpareder 
and xre(ver: but Lichas to etme. (He- 
racles cannot be the subject to ele: 
he needed not to tell his warriors that 
Eurytus reigned there; and, on the other 
hand, Seomofev could not mean, ‘usurp- 
ed.) Such a change of subject is very 
harsh: still, it is not impossible; and, as 
the xarrative of Lichas has been the fore- 
most topic so far, etme would at once sug- 
gest him. An example almost as bold 
occurs in Thuc. 2. 3: of dé IIdaracfs... 
Nbyous deEduevae HovXaSov, drAws TE Kal 
éredn és ovdéva ovdev évewrTéptfor. 
mpdcoovres O€ ws Talra KaTevdnoapy 


k.7..: where the Plataeans are the sub- 
ject of navxafoy and Karevénoar, but the 
Thebans of évewrépifov. 

(3) At v. 377 Deianeira asks, dp’ dvw- 
vuuos | wépuxev ; 2.e., ‘is she of obscure 
birth ?’—and then, for the first time, learns 
that the girl’s father is Zurytus. So she 
must have understood dvakra in 364 to 
mean, not ‘the king,’ but some (minor) 
“prince? or ‘chief.’ Yet,’ even so, her 
question at v. 377 is strange. (At v. 342 
we saw that she ignored a hint given in 
v. 336: but on ¢fzs question—the girl’s 
birth—we should have expected her to be 
attentive.) 

The only course which removes all 
these three difficulties is Hartung’s,—who 
brackets the words thy ravrys...marépa, 
so that three verses shrink into one,— 
émistpateve. marplia rhode, Kal mdr. 
This would certainly improve the passage. 
And it is conceivable that the interpolation 
should have been due to actors. 

Others read rév Hvpirov rov8’, render- 
ing: ‘in which (Lichas) said that Heracles 
(r6v5’) holds’ [or ‘wishes to hold’] the 
throne of Eurytus.’ But Heracles simply 
laid Oechalia waste; there was no ques- 
tion of his reigning there. —Wecklein in- 
geniously reads tov épydrny (for Evpurov) 
tovd’: ‘where Heracles said (to his war- 
riors) that the author of these wrongs was 
king.’ 

8365 f. wKer, Heracles: he is not, in- 
deed, yet at Trachis (and the words 
dduous ws Tovcde go with méurwv); but, 
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ws Tovade TepTMV OvK dbpovriatus, yuvat, 
ove” adore Sovhyy: pnde mpooddxa 76de° 
ovd’ «ixds, elmep evreDéppavrar 760. 

edo fev ouy por mpos ae Ondaoat TO may, 


déomow’, 6 TODOE Tuyxave padeov mdpa. 


3/9 


Kad tara, moAXot Tpos pEoN Tpaxwioy 
dyope ove} kovov doavTas €L01, 

@oT eCeheyxew el dé py éyw ptha, 
ovx noopa, TO O _opbov eCeipnx’ Opws. 


AH. oijwou Tddawa, TOU TOT etl TpPayLaros 5 375 
\ , 
tiv elo dédeypar TN Lovnv vroareyov 
ic 
haOp avov ; oO dvornvos: ap AVOVUJLOS 
reducer, WO-TEp ovmdyov SudpvutTo 5 
\ , 

ADI Kd pro. appa Kal KAT “ovopia. KL piow 

Tarpos pev ovoa yeveaw Evpvtov more 380 
Wecklein writes ws cuvaopoy Sduous | és Tovcde méurer Kovx.—rovcde] Todcde L. 
367 pwndé] wh 6¢ L. Erfurdt conj. ware: Hartung “wh od,—rdde L (with an 
erasure after o: it was perhaps 7évde); and so most Mss.: Tade B, with a few 
others. 868 évrefépuavra MSS. Subkoff says: ‘In L prius » puncto nota- 


tum est’: 


The gloss éxkéxavrat is written above. 
372 woaltws] wo atrwo L. 
EN KEW. 


but the supposed dot is merely the smooth breathing on e, placed (as 
often) a little too much to the right, so that it is over ». 


(Cp. on 463, 468.) 


éxreGépuavrar is the conject. of Dindorf. 
373 dor éfedéyxew] Tournier conj. ols éor’ 
374 7d 0’ made from 708’ in L. 


378 diuduvvt0;] In L the 


after his distant wanderings, he may be 
said to ‘have arrived,’ since in his march 
from Oechalia he has already reached the 
point of Euboea nearest to his home (237). 
Heracles being the subject to érepoe and 
to évreBéppavrar (368), there would be an 
exceptional harshness in making Lichas 
the subject to Kev: nor would this suit 
the sense so well. 

Sdpous ds TotoSe: seen.on O. 7, 1481 
ws Tas ddepas Taode Tas éuds xépas. The 
case for reading és is stronger here than 
there. Yet I refrain from altering, since 
the house so easily suggests the house- 
hold. 

368 ov’ elkds: o8d¢ here = ‘nor,’ 
rather than, ‘not even.’—évreOéppayrar. 
This compound is not found elsewhere, 
while éx@epuatvw is frequent. But évAepuos 
was common, and is applied by Arist. 
to a ‘fervid’ temperament (Physiogn. 
2, p. 80646 26: didvoar...evOepuov: 3 
p- 808 a 37 evpvels kal evOepuor). Here 
év-, suggesting the inward, Addex flame, 
seems better than the more prosaic ék-. 
In fr. 430. 3 the corrupt ef’ ddderau is 


corrected by Valckenaer (after Ruhnken) 
to év@ddmerat, but by Ellendt to €« @aAze- 
rat: and the latter is confirmed by Bekker 
Anecd. p. 40. 20. 

371. mpds peg Tpaxiwiev dyopq: 
Keon here implies, ‘open,’ ‘ public,” as in 
éee’.,.€s udoov (Ph. 609 n.): mpos, lit. 
‘close to’; the déyyeXos had been one of 
those who stood in the outer part of the 
crowd, while inner circles were thronging 
round Lichas; he had thus been able to 
get away quickly (188—195). In 423 
the prep. is the vaguer év. -—dyopq, not 
‘market-place,’ but ‘gathering’ (the place 
was a Aeudy, 188); a sense not rare even 
in Attic prose: cp. Xen, Az. 5. 7. 3 ow- 
aryaryety adr ov ayopay : Aeschin. or. 3 
§ 27 dyopav rovfjoa Twv pudav. 

Join dcavrws éuol: cp. Her. 2. 67 ws 
dé alirws Tho kvol ol ixvevtal Odarrovra. 

374 10 8’ dp8dv: cp. the words of the 
messenger to Eurydicé in Ant. 1194 f. rt 
yap ce parOdooow’ dv av és torepor | 
Wedorac pavot uel? ; opOdv adnbe’ del. 

375 f. Tov.. ‘TPLYLATOS ; Al. 102 Tod 
co TUXNS EaTnKeEV ; 10.314 €v TH Tpdypuaros. 
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her to this house not in careless fashion, lady, nor like a slave ;— 
no, dream not of that,—it is not likely, if his heart is kindled 
with desire, 

I resolved, therefore, O Queen, to tell thee all that I had 
heard from yonder man. Many others were listening to it, as I 
was, in the public place where the Trachinians were assembled ; 
and they can convict him. If my words are unwelcome, I am 
grieved ; but nevertheless I have spoken out the truth. 

Dre. Ah meunhappy! In what plight do I stand? What 
secret bane have I received beneath my roof? Hapless that I 
am! Is she nameless, then, as her convoy sware? 

ME. Nay, illustrious by name as by birth; she is the 

daughter of Eurytus, and was once 
mark of interrogation is due to an early corrector. 879 % kapra Canter: 
H kai ra MSs. and Ald. (4% kal radaurpa L).—édvoua Frohlich: dupa mss. The 
same emendation was made independently by Hartung and Wecklein (Ars Soph. 
em. p. 59), who give it in their texts—In L dyy. stands before v. 380, and v. 379 
is given to Deianeira (as in Band T), but the mark ¢ is prefixed to it. Cp. the 
schol. on 379: Twés 7d TOO dyyéAouv mpdcwrdv pact. The Aldine gives v. 379 to 
Deianeira. 380 wév] Reiske conj. yap. For uév ofca Wecklein conj. yeyaoa, 
comparing O. 7. 1168 éyyevijs yeyds.—yéveow] In L the letter y, which had been 
omitted, is written above. A late hand has written o over the final v: this v. 7. yéveous, 


Triclinian, appears in a few late Mss. (as B and T).—7roré] Blaydes writes copa. 


—iméoreyov with elcdddeyuar: cp. LZ. 
1386 BeBaow dpre dwudtwv brboTeyo. 

377 £. @ SvaTHVOS, sc. ey: Cp. 1143, 
1243. Ph. 744 Svornvos, & Tddas éyw.— 
dvavupos: donuos Kal dvoyerys (schol.). 
The reference to origin is brought out by 
aréukev. 

This question seems strange after the 
words xtelve. 7 dvaxta tatépa THO Se in 
364,—which Deianeira can hardly be sup- 
posed to have forgotten. (Seen. on 362 ff.) 
If those words be genuine, we might per- 
haps regard the question here as merely 
continuing her own bitter thought,— 
not as really asking for information :— 
‘Wretched that Iam! Is this the name- 
less maiden of whom he spoke?’ (Cp. 
the bitter self-communing of Oedipus, 
O. T. 822: Gp’ ep xaxés; | ap’ obxl was 
dvaryvos;) It is not decisive against.this 
view that the matter-of-fact dyyeNos takes 
the question literally. 

SispvuTo (cp. 255 n.): Lichas had 
merely declared that he knew nothing 

14—3I19Q). 

u 379 4 kdpta: these words begin the 
reply to a question in Z/. 312, Aesch. 
Suppl. 452: they are the first words of a 
speaker also in Az. 1359, ZZ. 1279. 

The conject. dvopa for dppa not only 
removes a difficulty, but is made almost 
certain by the question, dp’ dvdvupos 


mébuxev ; The words were easily confused : 
thus in Az. 447 dupa has been made in 
L from évoua. By Svopa, as dist. from 
odiow, is meant partly the nobleness of 
the name itself (akin to Iolaiis, etc.), partly 
her personal renown for beauty. On the 
other hand, kat’ éppa, ‘in regard to her 
appearance,’ is a phrase for which there is 
no real parallel: it cannot be justified by 
the use of dys (Z/. 24. 632) in that sense. 
In Az. 1004 dvaPéarov bua is not similar. 
—doiow, birth, as Az. 1301 gvoer per jv | 
Bactheca (and 2d. 1259). 

In some ancient texts this verse was 
given to Deianeira. Among recent edi- 
tors, Paley shares that view. But: (1) If 
Deianeira has already answered her own 
question, the Messenger’s speech opens 
weakly with v. 380. (2) It agrees best 
with the practice of Sophocles to suppose 
that 4 Kdpta are a speaker's first words. 
—Some, indeed, of the mss. (as B, K, T), 
which give v. 379 to Deianeira, have q in- 
stead of 7, with the mark of interrogation 
after pv¥ow, and only a comma after 
Sidpvuto. Thus D. asks, ‘Is she obscure, 
or illustrious?’ But this is weak. 

380 f. rarpds pty otoa «.7.A. The 
simplest account of the péy is that 16 
dé kahoupévn ought to have followed, but, 
owing to the fact that her xame is pri- 
marily in question, the second clause be- 
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A al al \ 
*Idky *KadetTo, THS EKELVOS ovdayid 
Brdoras epaver dn bev ovdev i ioropav. 


XO; 


dhowTo a) Te TAVTES Ol KaKol, Ta. de 
habpat’ OS AOKEL pa) mperov avT@ KaKG. 
aS belt XP? TOEWW, yuvaixes ; ws eyo Adyous 


385 


TOUS VOV TApovo ww exmemyypevn (Kupa. 


XO. evfov podovoa tavdpos, ws Tay’ dv oapy 
heCevev, el vw ™ pos Biav Kpivew GéXous. 
AH. adN efpe Kal yep ovUK aro yvepns héyeus. 
AT. mpets dé Tpoo LEVOpEY 5 i) th xen TOE ; 390 
AH. pipv’, ws 00° avnp ovK e€ua@v vm ayyéhov 
GN avToKdyTos ex Sdpwv Topeveran. 
381 *kahetro) KaNetro MSS.—ovdauda Herm. : ovdap.ae Li. 


and Hense conj. épwpa.—ovdey icropSv] Enger conj. ovd” dvicropay. 


382 éddve] Hertel 
383 L omits 


XO., as though this v. and the next belonged to the dyyedos.— uy TL] Bn TOLL SS 


Le: prob. due to Triclinius. 
pwadwora Oe. 

words, 6c0t.. 
read avrg. Nauck conj. éo0A\q. 


came I6\n’kadetro. The Tore belongs 
in sense to ’kadetro, not to otoa: the 
imperf. refers to her former condition in 
her own home: cp. 301 joy. 

*I6Am: fid\a on the vase from Caere 
Saationed above (265 f. n.). Cp. Hes. fr. 
45 (ap. schol. on 266 above), rods dé nee? 
owdordrny tékero EavOyv *1ddevay | ’Av- 
TLoxn. Curtius (Ztym. § 590) accepts the 
connection with toy. Some mythologists 
regard Iolé as ‘the violet dawn,’ who is 
wedded to the rising sun (Hyllus) after 
his precursor (Heracles) has passed away 
in fiery glory (Paley, Jutrod. to Tr, 
p- 204). The poet, at least, is innocent 
of such symbolism.—rys: 47 n. 

382 Bddoras: the plur., as O. 7. 
717, 0. C.972.—od8tv irropay, compared 
with the words of Lichas himself (317 
006’ avicrépovy waxpdv), seems better taken 
as=‘because he had not been zzguiring’ 
(Gre ovdev lordpe), than, ‘because he did 
not know’ (cp. O. 7. 1484 f.). 

Many editors place a comma after 
épover. This implies that 87ev could 
stand as the first word of a sentence or a 
clause. Now there are certainly instances 
in which the special point of the irony 
conveyed by 670e lies in words which 
follow it: yet, even then, 670ev is also 
retrospective, Aesch. P. V. 986 €éxep- 


Nauck writes, with Frohlich, ddowrTo mdyres ol Kakol, 

384 ard H. Stephanus and Canter: 
.kaxovpyous Néyous éauTois cuvTiléacwv, suggest but do not prove that he 
385 To this verse L prefixes, not Ani, but 


avr@ Mss. The schol.’s 


Tounoas SO ws raid’ dvra me: here ws 
maid’ dvra is the point: but that is no 
reason why 67@ev should not refer to the 
whole sentence: 7.¢., ‘thou hast mocked 
me, forsooth, as though I were a child,’ re- 
presents the sense no less well than, ‘thou 
hast mocked me as if, forsooth, I were a 
child.’ The same remark applies to Thuc. 
I. 127 TodTo Sh 7d ayos ot Aakedayudvroe 
éxéXevov éNavvew nev Tots Oeots mpwrov 
Tyusmpodvres. Id. 4. 99 00d’ ad éorévdovTo 
OnOev brép THs Freleome This last example 
would really show 69@ev as the first word 
of a clause, z/it were necessary to take it 
exclusively with trép ris éxelvwy: ‘nor, 
again, were they (the Boeotians) going to 
make a truce about ground which, for- 
sooth, was Athenian.’ But the sense is 
rather: ‘nor, again, were they going to 
make a truce, forsooth, [7.e., as the Athe- 
nian proposal implied, ] about ground 
which was Athenian.’ And so, here also, 
the irony of 8y6ev affects the whole sen- 
tence, and not only the words od8tv 
irropay. 

388 f. ddowrTo x.7.d.: a forcible way 
of saying, ‘Any kind of misdoing might 
be pardoned sooner than treachery of the 
kind which we see ere pe 468 f., cot 
& eye ppagwkaxov | mpdsdddov elvac, K.7.d. 

The comment is aimed at Lichas in the 
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called Iolé; she of whose parentage Lichas could say nothing, 
because, forsooth, he had asked no questions. 
CH. Accursed, above other evil-doers, be the man whom 


deeds of treachery dishonour ! 


De. Ah, maidens, what am I to do? 


have bewildered me! 


These latest tidings 


CH. Go and inquire from Lichas; perchance he will tell the 
truth, if thou constrain him to answer. 


DE. 
ME. 
DE. 


Well, I will go; thy counsel is not amiss. 
And I, shall I wait here ? 
Remain ;—here he comes from the house of his own 


Or what is thy pleasure? 


accord, without summons from me. 


merely a short line. 


and Ald.: see comment. 
Brunck, Campbell. 


MSS., gives it, along with v. 389, to Deianeira. 
The Aldine, with most Mss., gives them to the 


to Deianeira; and so Turnebus. 


Chorus.—é8 avip Herm. (68 & ’ynp Erfurdt) : 


first instance; but its vague form seems 
purposed, so that the hearers may extend 
it, if they please, to Heracles. Deianeira 
herself is in doubt whether the dissimula- 
tion practised by Lichas was prompted 
by her lord (449): Lichas explains that it 
was not so (479 f.). The schol.’s para- 
phrase shows that he wished to punctuate 
thus: ddXowrTo, wh Te mayTes, ol Kakol, etc.: 
‘perish, not all men, but the evil; and 
(especially) he,’ etc. 

qa 8: for the place of the art., cp. 
g2 n.: for 8 as=dAdd, Ant. 85 n.—pH 
(generic) wpérov@’ atta: the treachery is 
aggravated by the fact of the high trust 
reposed in those from whom it proceeds. 
Ph. 1227 &mpakas epyov motov av ob cot 
 peT ov ; 

885 moeiv: for the spelling, cp. PA. 
120 n., and 20. p. 234. 

387 £. meiOov: Nauck writes mvOov. 
But the change is as needless here as in 
O. T. 604. Where the sense is, ‘zquzre,’ 
the pres. is right: cp. O. C. 993 Torepa 
muvodvo. dv el | matip o 6 Kalvwy: 2d. 
1155 ws ui eldd7’ adrov pndey wv ov Tuy- 
Odve. On the other hand in O. 7. 332 f. 
rt rair’ | dddws éhéyxeus 5 ob yap dv mbGord 
jou, the aor. is required, as the sense is, 
‘learn.’ Cp. above, 66, g1; and below, 

8. 
cata = ddn09: El. 1223 exuab? e 
caph Aéyw.—mpes Blav, z.2., with strin- 
gent questioning (such as the dyyeXos him- 
self applies, 402 ff.). The phrase is rare, 


387 wevdov MSS.: mudod Nauck. 
puy MSS.—@édas L, A, etc., and Ald. : Oédeus rx. 
390 L gives this v. to the Chorus: so, too, Turnebus, 
Hermann first gave it to the Messenger. The Aldine, with most 


388 vy Brunck: 
389 ddr: d7o L, A, etc., 


391 f. L gives these two vv. 


avnp 68’ Brunck: 66° advip MSS. 
p Pp 


except where physical force is meant; cp., 
however, O. C. 1185 ov ydp ce, Oapoe, 
mpos Blav mapaomace | yrmuns.—xplvew 
=advaxplivew: 195 nN. 

389 otk dro yvepuns, not away from 
good judgment,—not otherwise than it 
prescribes: ovx dvev ouvécews (schol.). 
Cp. ovk dard Katpod, ok dd Tpdmov (n. on 
O. C. goo): Plat. Theaet. p. 179 C ovk 
amd okorod elpnxev. Others understand, 
‘not contrary to my owz judgment’ (Todro 
Kamol apéoxe, schol.). 2. 10. 324 col 3° 
éyw ovx aduos oxomds eqoopat, ovd’ amo 
ddéns (‘belying thy hope’): 2d. 1. 561 dad 
Oupob | uaddov éuol cea. But here yvw- 
wns seems better taken generally. Dis- 
tinguish the sense in Aum. 674 amd yu- 
uns pépev | Ynpov (in accordance with 
one’s opinion). 

The accent in L here, dtro yvwuns, 
represents the theory that this prep. should 
be paroxytone when it means ‘at a dis- 
tance from,’ as in the phrases cited above, 
and in dao relxeos (Z/. 9. 353), amd ceto 
(cb. 437), etc. But this was merely a 
refinement due to comparatively late 
grammarians: see Ellendt, Lex. Soph. 
p- 79 a: Matthiae Gr. § 572 n. d. 

391 ovk eyov im’ dyyéAwv: though 
it would be easy to supply «An@els from 
avrékAntos (Az. 289 dkdnros od vr’ 
dyyédwv | kdnOels), it is needless to do so: 
cp. Eur. Andr. 561 od yap mids oe Kdnd6- 
vos mpoOupia | merpAOov, Ga upto vr’ 
ayyéhwv. 


395 


400 


loToOpa. 
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ATO FE UE yovat, podovTa ye “Hparhet héyew ; 
didagor, os EpTovTos, *as Opas, cov. 

AH. os ék Taxelas | our xpovw Bpadet podar 
Looels, Tp pas *kavvedoao Gat doyous. 

AI. adn’ el TL xpncers Lorropelr, To perpe eyo. 

AH. v7] Kal TO TLOTOV 7™s adn Betas VELELS 5 

AY lore peyas Zevs, Ov ‘ie ay eferdads KUpO. 

AH. tis yn, dnt éativ Hv MRELS | aywv ; 

Al. EvBous: dv & eBdaotev ovK exw éyew. 

AT. ovros, Bred @OE. Tpos. Tiy evverrew dokels ; 

AI. ov & eis tt oy pe TOUT epuryoas EXELS 5 

AT. ro\pnoov imei, eb ppovets, 6 o 

393 Hpakde?] L has ¢? in an erasure (from 7 ?). 


Wunder: eicopas Mss.—Herwerden and Hense reject this v. 
896 Kavyvewoacba: Herm.: 
kdvavewoacbac Wunder (with synizesis of ew). 


Ald.—avv xpdvm] cuvxpdvex L. 
dvavedoacda Canter: 


894 ws dpds] Wakefield and 
395 raxelas] rpaxeias 
Kal vewoao@a MSS.: 
Blaydes conj. 


KavaxkowodcOa, referring to the schol.; whose phrase, however, mply july xacvo- 


Tépous dvakowwoacGat NGyous, confirms the (amended) vulgate. 


397 and 899 


are given to the Messenger in L, but rightly to Lichas in A and other ss., and 


in the Aldine. 


398 veers Nauck (schol. on 399, diuny7joomat): 


véweis MSS. 


394 ds dpds. I receive this slight 
and easy correction of eloopas, holding 
that the latter does not admit of any 
sound defence. Various explanations of 
it have been attempted. (1) Seidler: 
elcopds governs the gen. No one would 
now maintain this: the alleged instances 
are irrelevant (Ar. Ran. 815 mapldy with 
a gen. absol.: Xen. JZ. 1. 1. 11 ovdels dé 
mwmore LDwKparovs ovdev aceBés...ovre 
mpdrtovTos elev, etc., 
governs the acc., and the gen. is posses- 
sive). (2) Hermann: the constr. is, 
cis (‘since’), éprovros éyod, elropgs (roi- 
To, &pmrovrd pe). But ws must go with 
the gen. absol. (3) Nauck: és tpmovros 
pov, (otrws) eloopgs (éue Eprovra). But 
(a) this implies a harsh asyndeton (dldaov 
—eloopds): and () the constr. is not justi- 
fied by Az. 281 ws 06’ éxdvrwv Tavs ért- 
atacbat oe xpy (cp. Ant. 1179 n.). (4) 
Matthiae: there is a confusion between 
cloropas ds Eprovtos épov, and ws (since) 
elgopas épmovra éué. (5) Dindorf: eivo- 
pas is parenthetic. This is the best plea: 
but it does not suit the idiom of tragedy. 
The parenthetic dp¢s (interrogative) does 
not support it. 

As regards os dpas, Blaydes well points 
out that a double ws occurs elsewhere : 
1241 Tax’, ws Eouas, ws vooels pavets : 


where the verb: 


Ant. 735 dpds Tad’ ws elpnkas ws aryav 
véos; El. 1341 ipyyedas, ws eouxev, ws 
TeOvnkoTa. 

S95f. é&& taxelas: cp. 727, and n. 
on Ant. 994.—odv Xpove.. Bpadet: 0.C. 
1602 raxel...cdv xpdvy (n.).—mply pas 
Kavvedoarbat Adyous. The compound 
verb is confirmed, as against the cal vew- 
oao ac of the Mss. (cr. n.), by the schol.’s 
paraphrase, dvaxavicac@a [this schol. 
has no lemma]; and more esp. by Eus- 
tath., p. 8x, 20 (on vevoto Babelns, Il. 10. 
353), vedy, ov xprjous map’ “Horddw év re, 
Gépeos dé vewmern ovK amaTHoel (Op. 462), 
é& ob Kal mapa Lopoxhet dvavewocagbar 
Noyous, Td dvaxkwhoa. On the other hand, 
the Ms. kal is clearly sound: zplv Kat here 
= ‘before even’; see on Ant. 280. For 
the apocopé of the prep. in kdvvedoacOa, 
see on 335 dumelvac’, The synizesis of 
ew, assumed by those who write ces" 
cac0a, would be very harsh. I doubt 
whether Eustathius was right in his theory 
—suggested by vedv—that dvaveodobat 
Adyous was a metaphor from ploughing. 
Had it been so, it ought to have implied, 

‘going again over o/d ground,’ like dva- 
money érn (PA. 1238n.). Here the sense 
is simply, ‘to renew converse.’ Cp. 
Polyb. 5. 36 det roy Ne-yo dveveodro, 

398 kal: 246.—rd mordy THs dAn- 
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Enter LICHAS. 


Lady, what message shall I bear to Heracles? Give 


Li. 
me thy commands, for, as thou seest, I'am going. 


DE. How hastily thou art rushing away, when thy visit had 
been so long delayed,—before we have had time for further talk. 

Li. Nay, if there be aught that thou would’st ask, I am at 
thy service. 

De. Wilt thou indeed give me the honest truth ? 

Li. Yes, be great Zeus my witness,—in anything that I 
know. 

DE. Who is the woman, then, whom thou hast brought? 

Li. She is Euboean; but of what birth, I cannot say. 

ME. Sirrah, look at me:—to whom art thou speaking, 
think’st thou ? 

Li. And thou—what dost thou mean by such a question ? 

ME. Deign to answer me, if thou comprehendest. 


401—404 Nauck arranges the four verses thus :—AI. 403 (with épwrjcac’), AH. 404, 
AI. 401, AT’. 402. Reiske thus :—AH. 404 (next after 400): AI. 401, 403: AH. 402. 
402—433 Throughout this passage L either omits to indicate the persons, or 
gives them wrongly. (1) The following vy. have no note of the person, but only a 
short line, prefixed to them :— 400, 401, 404, 405, 410, 412, 415, 416, 419, 421, 427. 
(2) The following vv. are wrongly assigned. To Deianeira (instead of the Messen- 
ger) :—402, 408 f. (as far as onv), 413, 417f., 423f., 431—433. To the Messenger 
(instead of Lichas) :—403, 409 (from dfkata), 414, 418 (from Pnut), 425 f.—In the 
Aldine text of vv. 402—433 the lines which belong to Lichas are rightly given to him : 
but Deianeira is substituted for the Messenger all through the dialogue. 408 épw- 
thoas| L has épwrncac’ éxero: which has generally been reported as épwrijcac’ éxes 


(the Aldine reading, first corrected by Tyrwhitt). 
meant, since the preceding verse (402) is in L wrongly given to Deianeira. 
might also have written just thus in copying épwricac éxec. 


The latter may be what the scribe 
But he 
What is taken for an 


apostrophe after « might equally well be the breathing on e, placed, as often, a little 


to the left. 404 60’] dc L. 


Oelas, the faithfulness of the truth, = 
the honest truth.—vepets, as in véuew 
sotpdy tit, because she claims a true 
account as due to her: 436f. u7...éxxdé- 
Wys Néyov. Cp. the pass. in Her. 9. 7 
TO wev am Huéwy otrw axlBdndov véuerae 
ém ros "EAAnvas: so honestly do we dis- 
charge our duty towards the Greeks. 

Even without the hint in the schol. 
(cr.n.), it would have been clear that 
vepets must be read here. vépers has been 
explained as follows:—(1) Wunder: ‘Do 
you give the pledge of veracity?’—2.2., 
‘Are you prepared to swear that you will 
speak the truth? (2) Linwood, ‘colis, 
observas’: t.e., ‘Do you respect fidelity 
to the truth? (3) Campbell takes véueus 
as ‘possess,’ ‘wield,’ ‘use’; rendering, 
‘And dost thou maintain the faithful 
spirit of truth?’ 


| On eae 


401—404 Asto Nauck’s change in 
the order of these verses (cr. n.), it is 
enough to observe that (1) Lichas could 
not reply to the question of his déc7owa 
with such a rebuff as od 8 eis rl 8x pe 
k.7.X. (2) It is out of accord with 
Deianeira’s courteous dignity that she 
should address Lichas with such words as 
ToApyooy eltrety, eb povets K.7.). 

402 otros, Bréh’ Se: the dyyedos 
roughly bespeaks attention for his own 
question; @de= defpo (O. 7.7n.). Cp. 
O. T. 1121 otros ob, mpécBv, Se0pd jo 
pover Bérwv : Ad. 1047 odros, cé pwva. 

403 od 8’: a reproof of the meddling 
stranger. Cp. Isae. or. 8 § 24 od 0é Tis 
el; col dé Tl rpoonket Odmrev ; ob yryvwrKw 
oe. 
404 1édpnoov, an ironical rejoinder: 
‘ bring yourself to do it,’ —‘have the good- 
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AI, ™pos THV Kpatovo-av Anaveipar, Oivéws 405 
KOpny, Sdpaprd  ‘Hpaxhéovs, el Ha) KUpo@ 
hevoowy pdraua, Seanorw Te THY Eun, 

AT. tod7 avr’ expncov, Touro cov palety. heyets 
déomoway civau Tyvoe onv; Al. dikava yap. 

AT, i énta. ; Toway aos Sodvae ony, 410 
WD evpeOns €s THVOE pen Sikavos OV 5 

Al. was py Sixauos 5 Tl Tore TouKkthas EXELS 5 

AT. ovd& od HeVTOL KapTo. TouTo Spay KupeEts. 

ANE caret” }@pos o 7 maha Khbov oer, 

AI. ov, mpl y av eirns LoTopovpevos Bpaxe. 415 


7AM 
AT, 


hey’, €l TL xpncers” Kal yap ov ovyndos el. 

Trv aixuddwrov, nv emeurpas és Sdpous, 

kdrouo Fa, Sirov 5 Al, ont: Tos Tt & toropeis ; 
ovKovY ov TAUTHD, a ur dyvotas opas, 

"IdAnv ebackes Evpvtov omopay aye ; 

Trotous év avOpatroure : Tis. m7o0ev podav 

ool papTupnoe TAUT e}0v K\vELV “adpa.; 
Tohhoirw aoT@v: eV _HEon Tpaxwiev 

dyopa mohvs cou TavTd y eiaynKova oy)Xos. 


406 f. Sduaprd 6’...decmorw Te] For 0” TE, Blaydes writes 5’...d¢—_Aevoowy] Nevowy 
L, with o written above. 408 alt'r’] air’ L, as in Anvzt. 462; meant in both cases, 
probably, for avrd (cp. Ant. 408 deiv’ for Sed). 412 roxidas] In L the first hand 
wrote moixidac éxeuo: S has added ’ not after, but just. over, the first o, assuming, 
doubtless, that vv. 410 f. belonged to Dezanetra, though in L no note of the person 
is prefixed to v. 410 (see on 402—433). mocxi\dao’ Aldine (cp. n. on 402—433, 
ad fin.). Tyrwhitt first gave mouthas. 414 9 analy and Dindorf: 4 Mss, 


been due to Teaacert Brunck rejected it in his first ed. (1786, 4to, vol. I. p. 234), 
concluding thus, ‘Nulla igitur caussa est cur Parisini editoris conjectura probetur, 


AT; 


420 
AM, 


oy le 


ness todo it.” (Not, ‘dare.’) Cp. 0. C, 
184, PA. 82, 481.—el dpovets, ‘if thou 
comprehendest’ (the question). Not, ‘if 


thou art sane’—which would be too strong 
here.—torop® with double acc., like 
épwrd; Eur. Ph, 621 rh mw’ ioropets 165€; 

406f. If Sdpapra were not followed 
by S8eomérwy, the change of 0’ to 8’ made 
by Blaydes would be probable: cp. O0.C. 
1217n. But, where ¢/vee relationships of 
the same persons are mentioned, there is 
no reason for preferring 8€...8€ to Te...7re. 
—hevoowy pdrara (adv., cp. O. 7. 883n.), 
suffering a delusion of the eyes. Cp. 
863: Hor. C. 3. 27. 39 (an me) Ludit 
imago | Vana! 

409 Slava: for the plur., cp. 64.— 
The division of the verse between two 


speakers (dvr:AaB%) gives vivacity: cp. 
418, 876. 

411 Slkavos: cp. 348. 

412 owtdas (i): cp. 1121: for rockl- 
Nos with ref. to subtlety, see on O.7. 130 
1 ToLKiAwdds Uplyé. 

415f. toropovpevos = épwramevos, a 
comparatively rare use of this passive; so 
Her. 1. 24 kAnbévras icropéerbar et tu Xé- 
ryouev.—o¥ ovyndds ef: as Creon calls the 
pirhat a AdAnua, Ant. 320. Possibly an 
echo of Eur. Suppé. 567 rey’, el Te Bovrex* 
kal yap ob ovyndds el: where the phrase 
alludes to the rhetoric of the herald 
Copreus. 

418 kKdtoiwba, z.c., thou knowest 
whom I mean: O. 7. 1048 doris Kdrowe 
Tov Porjp dv évvére. The conject., 
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Li. To the royal Deianeira, unless mine eyes deceive me,— 
daughter of Oeneus, wife of Heracles, and my queen. 

Mer. The very word that I wished to hear from thee :—thou 
sayest that she is thy queen? 

Li. Yes, as in duty bound. 

ME. -Well, then, what art thou prepared to suffer, if found 
guilty of failing in that duty ? 

Li. Failing in duty? What dark saying is this ? 

ME. ’Tis none; the darkest words are thine own. 

Li. I will go,—I was foolish to hear thee so long. 

ME. No, not till thou hast answered a brief question. 

Li. Ask what thou wilt; thou art not taciturn. 

ME. That captive, whom thou hast brought home—thou 
knowest whom I mean? 

Li. Yes; but why dost thou ask ? 

Mer. Well, saidst thou not that thy prisoner—she, on whom 
thy gaze now turns so vacantly—was Tole, daughter of Eurytus? 

Li. Said it to whom? Who and where is the man that 
will be thy witness to hearing this from me? 

Me. To many of our own folk thou saidst it: in the public 
gathering of Trachinians, a great crowd heard thus much from 
thee. 


kdro.o a 577’; ot pnt.” But he afterwards adopted it ; and it is now commonly ascribed 


to him. 419 jv i ayvolas épas MSS.: in L a letter has been erased after ayvolac. 
421 olos évy] molocw K, and so Blaydes reads. 422 dpa Bothe: mrapwy 
MSS. 423 od\otcw] Wakefield conj. oddols ev. 424 ratrd y’ 


elaonxovs’ A: Tair’ elanxovo’ L: for the loss of ye, cp. 491, Ant. 648, 1241. 


karowba Sy7’;—o¥ pyul, assumed that alludes not merely to the hopes in her 
kdrowda = yeyvéoxes (‘knowest who she own breast, but to the fair auguries of 
ast) those who watched her youth. Possibly 
419 iv im dyvolas épds. If these the use of tm’ dyvolas in this verse may 
words are sound, they mean, ‘on whom have been felt to convey a certain irony 
you look with (affected) ignorance.’ There which excused it; as if it implied, ‘witha 
is little force in the objection that Iole is look of ignorance assumed for the occa- 
not actually present: the Messenger is sion,’—the deceiver’s outward equipment 
calling up the recent scene (314--319), for his part. 
which is so fresh in their minds. The On the whole, I do not feel sure that 
real question is,—could im’ dyvotas be there is a corruption. If there is, it pro- 
thus used,—as = ‘with’ (not ‘from’)' bably lies deep. Some conjectures are 
‘ignorance’? Elsewhere 6 denotes noticed in the Appendix. 
some external accompaniment of action, 421f. tis 1d0ev podroy: Od. 1. 170 Ths 
as (1) sound, bro cuplyywy: or silence, br’ bev els dvdpav; Eur. El. 779 rhves | 36- 
edg¢huov Bogs (ZZ. 630): (2) Light, bro dev rropeverd’;—mdpa is much better here 
Aapmddwy: (3) a pressure from without, than mapwy, a corruption which may have 
as Urd paotlywy. There is perhaps no been induced by poddy above. In 431, 
instance in which it refers distinctly tothe on the other hand, the emphasis of rapa 
mental or moral circumstances (as dis- _ is fitting. E 
tinct from motives) of the agent. In 423 f. ‘Toddoicw doTev answers 
Eur. Hipp. 1299 br’ evxdelas Oavy means, Tolots év dvOpwrorer; The conject. roh- 
‘amid men’s praises’: even in Hec. 351, dots év dordy is admissible (O. 7. 178 n.), 
€0pépOnv edmldwy xaddv vro, Polyxena but unnecessary.—dyopg: 372 n.—tatrd 
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Al. vai: 
Kew epacor. tavTo 8 ovyt ylyverar 425 
Sdunow elIrewV KaaxpiBarar hoyov. 
AT. olay Sdéxnow ; ovK eT GLOTOS heyov 
Sdpapr EPATKES “Hpawhet TAUTNVY ayEW ; 
Al. éyo ddpapra ; Tos Dear, dpdcov, hin 
d€omowa, TOvOE wis TOT ear 0 &€vos. 430 
AI. 6s cov taper NKovoeV @s Tavtys 760m 
modus Sayuetn Tare, KOUX 4 Avdia 
TEPOELeV auryy, adn’ oO ™mod pos pavets. 
Al. dvO perros, @ déo7T0UW’, dmorTyTo TO yap 
VO OTL Anpety avo pos ovyxt cappovos. 435 
AH. 1, Tpos o€ TOD KaT aKpov Oitatoy varros 


Avs KAT ATT pamTTOVvTOS, exkhepys hoyor. 
ov yap youvaet Tous Adyous €peis Kaxy, 
oud HTLS Ov Kdtowe TavOparav, ore 


Xatpew TEepuKEV ovxt TOUS avTots del. 440 
425 vat. Kvew y’ L, with most Mss.: val. kudev & B: val. edvew K. Dindorf 
deletes vat. 431 80 cod L: 6s cov r.—#Kovcev] Hxooew L. 432 xox 


7 A, etc.: xovdxt L. 433 ¢avels] Musgrave conj. odadels: Wecklein and 


y’: Tolé’s name and birth: ye hints that 
more is in reserve. 
425 Ifthe Ms. val be genuine here, 


common in colloquial Attic (Ar. Ach. 
61 f., etc.), is alien from tragedy; but 
Schneidewin and others quote Eur. H- 


it stands, of course, extra metrumt, as in 
Eur. JZ. 7. 742 val. | welow ape x.7.d. 
There, too, it has good Ms. authority, but 
is omitted by Dindorf. Here, perhaps, 
it might indicate a moment of embarrass- 
ment on the part of the herald, who now 
sees that he is detected. The ye after 
KAvew makes val unnecessary, but proves 
nothing against it. 

TravTo: other places where tragic metre 
proves this form are O. 7. 734; fr. 771 ov 
yap Tt Bovdys Tavro Kal Spduov Tédos: Eur. 
Med. 564 és tavro Oelnv. But metre 
proves ravrov in five places of Soph. 
(O. Z. 325: O. C. 612, 1419: Ph. 546, 
1256), as in Aesch. Hum. 625, Eur. Or. 
1280, etc. Aristophanes uses both forms 
(Mud. 663 ratrd, Eg. 319 Tavrov, etc.). 

426 ‘The antithesis is between the 
whole phrases, S6xnow being the im- 
portant word in the first, and éaxprBdoat 
in the second. ééaxp, \dyov means here, 
‘to render a statement precise,’ by bring- 
ing definite evidence in support of it. 

427 rolav Séxnow; This idiom, so 


len. 566 BA. & xpévios éXMay offs Sduap- 
Tos €S xépas. | ME. molas Sduapros ; 


(‘how? ‘wéfe’?’). 
429 f. éyo Sdpapta; Another col- 
loquialism: cp. Ar. Lys. 529 f. émavop- 


Odoamer av duds. | —buels juts; Sewdrv 
ye Néyers Kod TAnTOv Euovye.—Tdvde tls 
k.T.d.: Ph. 444 ToOTov ola? ef [Ov Kupel; 

431 The emphatic oot seems better 
here than oov. It may be noted that, 
instead of ykoveev, we should usu. have 
qWkovoa: see on O. C. 6. Shilleto (af. 
Pretor here) was disposed, on this ground, 
to think that vv. 431—433 should be 
given to Deianeira: but they are not in 
her spirit. 

432 f£. 7 Avdla (sc. yur7})=% Avdy} 
(70), Omphale. The adj. Avéios (fre- 
quent in poetry) is used by Soph. in fr. 
728 Avdla Mos. And as in fr. 49 he has 
Avdjs (for Avdlas) Kepxidos, so here he 
admits the converse licence. Bothe and 
others take 9 Av8ia as ‘Lydia,’—a bold 
equiv. for ral Avdots Natpetmara (356). 
This is tenable, but seems less natural.— 
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Li. Ay—said they heard; but ’tis one thing to report a 
fancy, and another to make the story good. 

Mr. A fancy! Didst thou not say on thine oath that thou 
wast bringing her as a bride for Heracles ? 

Li. I? bringing a bride?—In the name of the gods, dear 
mistress, tell me who this stranger may be ? 

ME. One who heard from thine own lips that the conquest 
of the whole city was due to love for this girl: the Lydian 
woman was not its destroyer, but the passion which this maid 
had kindled. 

Li. Lady, let this fellow withdraw: to prate with the brain- 
sick befits not a sane man. 

DE. Nay, I implore thee by Zeus whose lightnings go forth 
over the high glens of Oeta, do not cheat me of the truth! For 
she to whom thou wilt speak is not ungenerous, nor hath she 
yet to learn that the human heart is inconstant to its joys. 


Frohlich, pdvos. 434 dvOpwros Brunck: dv@pwros Mss. 435 vocobtytTi 
Anpevy Mss.: H. Stephanus conj. voooty rte Anpe (‘to talk crazy nonsense’): 
Heath, vocotvta Anpety: Heimsoeth, vooodvr’ édéyxew (éveyxetvy Hense): Nauck, 
vooovvT. mpocéxewv. Blaydes writes Anpely vocobyros. 436 pds ce Hermann: 
mpoo oé L, with most Mss.: mpos ob) A and Ald.—vdzos} Blaydes writes mdyov. 
440 réduxey MSS.: trepixac’ Nauck.—rois avro?s] made from To adroio in L. 


6 tHod° epws davels, the love for her, as 
it was manifested,—gavels implying that 
this manifestation was sudden and vio- 
lent,—like a fire blazing forth: cp. 
Aesch. Pers. 353 fpéev wév, © déorrova, 
To0 mavTos kaxouv | pavels addorwp 7) Ka- 
Kos Oaluwy modévy.—For this third clause, 
reiterating the sense of the first (os Tav- 
THs TOO K.T.r.), See on Ant. 465—468. 

434 f. dmootytw: cp. Z/. 912 TI08 
dmoorivar oréyns: Thuc. 7. 28 amoorn- 
vac ék ukedias. Here a_prose-writer 
would have said rather eracr7Tw.—vo- 
covvTt Anpety: the dat. is bold, but does 
not warrant suspicion ; it follows the an- 
alogy, partly of duadéyeoOai rw, but 
more especially of pudoverxety rue (Plat. 
Lege. 731 A), oracidfew twit (id. kep. 
556 E): the notion is, ‘to hold a silly 
controversy with a madman.’ Cp. the 
schol., ov yap idovekjow mpds avrév. 
(For other examples of bold datives, cp. 
Ant. 1232 n.) 

436 f. mpds ve Tov... Ards: O. C. 
250 n.—vdros: the tyoros mayos of 
Oeta (1191), as conceived in this play, is 
well-wooded (1195 f.). It was sacred to 
Zeus (200 n.). In an oracle of the Clarian 
Apollo, ap. Euseb. Pracp. Ev. 5. 214, it 
symbolises the blest place which is reached 
by the rugged path of virtue: éorw év 


Tpnxtvos aly Kiros ‘Hpaxdzjios, | rdvr’ 
éxwv OdddovTa, mace dpemduevos mavy- 
p.adov, | od’ dufodrar, BéBpiOe & Uddrerw 
dunvexés.—kataotpdmrovtos: cp. Ph. 729 
Gel mupl raupans, Olras vrép bxOwv (n.). 
éxxdays Adyov, ‘steal the story 
away, z.¢.. ‘keep back from me that 
which ought to be told.’ Cp. Plat. Rep. 
449 C doxels...eld0s doy ov 7d éaxLoTov 
exkhérrew Tov byou, wa ph dédOns: 
‘you seem to be cheating us out of a 
whole chapter which is a very important 
part of the story’ (Jowett).—Not, ‘ falsify 
your story.’—Distinguish the use of éx- 
Khérrew as=éfamaray in Ph. 55. 

438 ff. Deianeira argues :—(1) 438 
—448: he need not fear that she will 
feel rancour against Heracles or Iolé: 
(2) 449—454: falsehood would be dis- 
graceful for him,—and, if his motive were 
kind, useless: (3) 455 f.: detection would 
be certain: (4) 457 ff.: he need not be 
afraid of paining her. (5) In vv. 46i— 
467 she returns to the first topic. 

kaky, here opp. to xpyor7: one who 
is capable of rancour. (Not, ‘cowardly.’) 
—ravOpdrwyv: human nature generally; 
not rav6pv: the latter would be at once 
less delicate and less pathetic.—méguxey : 
Nauck’s mepvxac’ is neither better nor 
worse than the vulgate. If we@vxao’ had 
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"Epore pe vuv dots dvraviorarat 

TUKTNS omras és xetpas, ov Kahas ppovet: 
ovTos yap apxeu Kat Deav 6 OTras | ON 
Kdpod ye TOS S ov yarépas ovas “4 E00 } 


@oT €l TL TOMO T avdpt moe 7H voo@ 


445 


dy pbevre PEeTTos el, Kdpta paivopat, 

n THe ™ yuvaurt, ™] perautig 

TOU pndev alo xXpov pnd epol KAKOV TWOS. 
OUK €OTL TAUT* aN’ ei pev ex Kelvov palav 


evden, paOnow ov KaAnV éxpavOcivers: 


450 


el © avros avTov ade maudevers, oTav 
bédys yevéo Bau xpnoros, op Poe KAKOS. 
GAN eile Trav tahn Ges: ds ehevdepo 
wevder Kaheto Oar Knp mpdocecTW ov Kady. 


“4 \ fd > \ lal i: 
OTT WS de Aynoets, ovoe TOUTO YLYVETAL* 


441 yey vw] pe vdv L, with an erasure of two letters before dv. 
quotes vv. 441—443, has uév yodv (Hor. 63. 24, p. 388). 


455 


Stobaeus, who 
444 Wunder and Nauck 


bracket this v.—xduod ye’ ras & ov] kauod ye’ m&od’ o'’ L.—yarépas olas y’ éuod] 


Blaydes writes xarépas ‘y’ olas ésov. 


445 This v. was omitted by the first 


hand in L, and added in the margin by S. Cp. 536.—r&u@ 7 avdpl] ra&imud ravdpl 


been traditional, doubtless some one 
would have conjectured wéduxev.—xal- 
pely... Tots avrois, to delight in the 
same things: mweraBodAy mavrwv yrund.— 
Wunder and others understand: ‘joy is 
not always given by nature to the same 
persons.’ 

441 f. “Kportt pév voy, like O. 7. 31 
Oeotor wév vuy: so in Tonic prose, as Her. 
4+ 145 ovros mév vu ratra emrpynooe.— 
avraviorarat: like the athlete who rises, 
when called by the herald, and presents 
himself for the contest: Her. 8. 59 & 
Tolar ayGot of mpoetaviorapevor (2.c., before 
they are thus summoned) parlfovra. So 
Plut. Sw//. 7 (with ref. to a contest for 
the consulship) avravicraro 5° a’r@ Ma- 
ptos.— és Xetpas, with avravlorarac: a 
terse way of saying, ‘so as to come to 
close quarters’: O. C. 835 ray’ els Ba- 
cavov el xepav (n.); 2b. 975 és xetpas HA- 
Bov. Plut. Zhes. 5 ayxéuaxor kat udduora 
5) mavrwv els xelpas dOetcAa (to push 
forward to close quarters) rots évayrtos 
peuadnkéres. 

mo«rns Stws. No one can parry the 
adroit and rapid blows of Erés. His 
antagonist fares like the barbarian op- 
peace to the skilled ‘pugilist (Dem. or. 4 

§ 40),—6 mAnyels del THs mAnyhs exeraX, 


kav érépwoe mardéys, éxetcé elow ai yelpes* 
mpoBadr<ccba 6’ 7 BAérew éevaytlov or’ 
oldev otr’ é0ée. Schneidewin cp. Ana- 
creon fr. 63. 3 crepavous everkov, ws O7) | 
mpos “Epwra mwuxtadlfw: but the resem- 
blance is only verbal; the reveller does 
not wish to veszst Love, but to make trial 
of his might. 

ov Kadds povel: cp. Eur. fr. 271 
"Epora & boris un Oedv xplver wéyar | kal 
TOV dmrdvrwv darpdvev dmépraroy, | 
oKkaids €oTw, } KaN@y dareypos ay | ov« olde 
Tov méy.oTov avOpwdro.s Peov. 

443 dpyxe kal Gedv: so of Kimpis, 
fr. 856. 13 rly’ ov maNalovo’ és Tpls ExBan- 
det Dewy; 7b. 15 Atds Tupavvet TEYLOVOY. 

444 xdpov ye: instead of saying Kai 
Bporsy, she touchingly refers to her own 
experience: she, certainly, (ye,) can attest 
the Love-god’s power.—1rd@s 8’ od clearly 
goes with what follows; it would be weak 
as a parenthesis (1&s 8 o¥;).—olas y’ 
epov, by, assimilation to érépas, instead 
of ola 7’ eye : Thue. 7. 21 mpds d&vdpas 
TONMR DONS olovs kal ’A@nvatovs. The ye 
means, ‘a poor mortal like myself.’ [t 
should not be transposed and placed 
after yarépas (‘and another 0’), 

Wunder and Nauck reject this beauti- 
ful verse, because: (1) by xduod ye Deia- 
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They are not wise, then, who stand forth to buffet against Love; 
for Love rules the gods as he will, and me; and why not another 
woman, such as I am? So I am mad indeed, if I blame my 
husband, because that distemper hath seized him; or this woman, 
his partner in a thing which is no shame to them, and no wrong 
to me. Impossible! No; if he taught thee to speak falsely, 
‘tis not a noble lesson that thou art learning; or if thou art thine 
own teacher in this, thou wilt be found cruel when it is thy wish 
to prove kind. Nay, tell me the whole truth. To a free-born 


man, the name of liar cleaves as a deadly brand. 


If thy hope is 


to escape detection, that, too, is vain ; 


L. For 7’, Schaefer conj. y’: Blaydes writes xelvw rdvdpl. 
per’ airlac L, with w written over the second a by a late hand. 
449 ovkéor (not ovKevrr) L. 
453 tay tadnbés] adv’ ddynOéeo L. 


448 éuol] éuwod K. 
avrov L. 


447 peratia] 
meraTiw Y. 

451 airoy A, Ald.: 
455 Xnoes A: Anono L. 


neira implies that she is stronger than 
the gods ; and also that she has been un- 
true to her husband: (2) she cannot as- 
sume that Lole returns the passion of He- 
racles ; nor does Iole’s feeling come into 
account here. 

445 f. topo 7 dvdpl: for re irregu- 
larly followed by 4 (447), cp. Plat. Zox 
535 D ds av...kdaly 7’ ev Ovoias Kal éop- 
Tals, undev amrodwdexws ToUTwr, 7 poBA- 
Tat.—THSe TE voow, the violent passion 
of love: cp. 544: this was prob. the 
sense in fr. 615 (from the Phaedra), vd- 
cous 8 dvayKn Tas Genrarous pépev. But 
in 491 the meaning is different.—peptr- 
tos: for the active sense, cp. O. 7. 
969 n. 

447 f. rod pdtv alocxpod, that which 
is in no way of a shameful kind (generic 
pn): cp. Ant. 494 TGv pydéev dpbas... 
rexvapevww: Ph. 409 wndev Sixacoy (n.).— 
pnd’ enol Kakov Tivos. As we could say, 
To why éuol kaxov Te (‘what is not any ill 
to me’), so here it seems simplest to 
carry on the tov: though it is not neces- 
sary to do so. ; 

This is a remarkable passage, and it is 
of some moment to understand it rightly. 
The meaning is not merely that Iole’s 
relation to Heracles was excused by the 
omnipotence of Erés. Concubinage (7raA- 
daxia) was not merely tolerated by 
Athenian opinion, but, in some measure, 
protected by law (see e.g, Lys. or. 1§ 31: 
Isae. or. 8 § 39). Its relation to the life 
of the family is illustrated by the Andro- 
mache of Euripides; for though Andro- 
maché is Trojan, and Hermione Spartan, 
the sentiments are Athenian. A wife 


(yauerh yuvn) who tolerates a mad\axh 
is there represented as proving her good- 
ness of heart (dper7, 226), and her wise 
moderation (938—9g42); she ought to be 
consoled by her higher place, and by the 
advantage which her children will have 
over the 7600. 

But is Deianeira in earnest here; or is 
she feigning acquiescence, to reassure 
Lichas? Presently she tells the Chorus 
that she cannot endure to share her home 
with Iolé (539—546). Probably Sopho- 
cles meant her to be sincere in both 
places. The faith in her own power to 
bear the trial is natural at this moment of 
excitement and suspense. Not less so is 
the reaction, when she knows the worst, 
and has had time to think. 

449f. otk éore tatr’> GAN x.7r.: 
z.é., ‘it is impossible that I should have 
bitter feelings towards Heracles or Iole 
(and so the danger which you may fear is 
imaginary); df you, on the other hand, 
if you are withholding the truth, are doing 
wrong.’—pabdy...é€npavOdvers: cp. 336f. 

451f. aitrov=cearriv: O. C. 929 
alcxvves modw | rhv atrds atrod.—dtay 
0éXys x.7.\. : the form is general, but the 
reference is to this particular case: when 
you wish to prove £zzd (by sparing pain), 
you will be found the reverse (cp. 458). 
—For 60yoe, cp. Ant. 709. 

454 «yp, a deadly thing (P2. 42, 
1166): mpdoeotwy, said of a quality ora 
repute which attaches to a man: Az. 1079 
dé0s yap @ mpbceotw alcxtvn 0’ bu00% cp. 
20, 521. 

455 dws St Aroes «7A: and as 
for the hope of your escaping detection, 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


mohhol yap ots elpnKas, ot dpdcovs épol. 


> 
anes 


pev dédoukas, ov Kahas tapBets, evel 


Oo BY mubéo Oa, TOUTO JL adybveve av* 
To 8 eidévau Ti dewov ; ovxt Xarepas 


mhetoras aivnp els “Hpakhys eye on ; 


KovTo Tus avTav eK y €uou Adyov | KaKOV 
jveyKar oud oveioos: noe T ove av el 


KdpT évrakein TO cidretv, éret op 
@KTIpA a7) padora TpooBrepac 
TO Kaos aurns TOV Biov duddecer, 


Kal ynv TAT poav ovy ExoUTa Stopopos 


emrepoe Kddovha oev. 


petro KAT ovpov" col oy eyo ppala KaKOV 
mpos a\Xov €ivat, pos é ee aibevdetv ae. 


XO. 


*aBou heyovon, xXpnord, KOU pepper Xpove 


yuvarkt TOE, Ka €Lov KTHOEL xapw. 


457 «kell Ke enlues 


av. J. was avnpes, explained as ‘husbandless ones, "= mapbévous. 
approves this, citin Lum. M. awnpes, dvdvipous, 7 xjpas 7) mapbévous, w 
Aesch. fr. 214 used avypns as = avdpwons (Hesych.). 


says : 


460 
eyo 
OTL 
465 
ayia Tara pev 
470 
460 avip els] Schol. Twes dvavdpous mapOévous: 2.é., 


Bergk strangely 


ws Eupnpers. 
463 évraxely MSS. Subkoff 


‘Punctum super v positum in L’; but the supposed dot is the smooth breathing 
of ¢, as in the case of évreOépwavra (368 cr. n.). 


Tournier and Blaydes conj. éxraxety. 


not even that comes to pass (as a result of 
reticence). Cp. O. 7. 1058 ovK dy yévorro 
7000’, omws.., | ...008 pav® rovmov yévos. 
Instead of saying, o¥8’ ad rovro -yiyverat, 
émws joes, the speaker puts Sws Sé 
Ajoets first, to mark the fresh hypothesis. 

457 f. SSo.Kas...rapBeis: for the sub- 
stituted synonym, cp. BAvitis) Ovnde ea 
an’ elrep aptes THade ys, Womep Kparels 
(n.).—TotTo, emphatic : cp. PA. gt2n. 

460 meloras dvip els: cp. O. C. 
563 n.—é€ynpe does not necessarily denote 
wedlock: Eur. Zyro. 44 (of Cassandra) 
yapet Bralws oxdriov Ayauéuvwy éxos.— 
84 = 769: O. 7. 968n. 

The legendary loves of Heracles were 
as numerous as the local myths which 
claimed Heracleid descent for clans or 
houses. Thus his bride Megara connected 
him with Thebes; Astydameia, with 
Thessaly ; Astyoché, with Epeirus ; 
Epicaste, with Elis; Parthenopé, with 
Arcadia; Chalciopé, with Cos; the Thes- 
piades, with Sardinia; and so forth. The 
number of his sons finally grew to about 
seventy, whose mothers are enumerated 
by Apollodorus (2. 7. 8). 


462f. wvéykar’: so Plat. Lege. 762 A 
(quoted by Campbell) rats mév Qwzretas 
brelxovres dvelin pepécOwoav vy racy TH 
mode: 2.€., ‘have reproaches for their re- 
ward.’ (For the normal use, cp. Phaedr, 
245 B pepéoOw Ta vixnrjpia.) The irony 
of péperPar dveldn is less open than in 
such phrases as wév@n kaprodc@ac or 
ddxpva Kepdalvew: we might rather com- 
pare our own phrase, ‘to come off second- 
best’ (instead of ‘ victorious’), 

HSe te, odS? el. evrakely, (evéyacr’) dv 
(dvecdos), For the ellipse of the optat., 
cp. Ei. 364 THs ons 5 ovk épa TULAs TU- 
xelv, | or’ dv ot, cdppwv y -otca (sc. 
épwns): PA. t15n. Though ot8’ (‘not 
even’) goes closely with et, yet dv is 
placed between them: cp. O. C. 272 008’ 
dv wd" eyeyvounv KaKos. 

évraxe(n TO pidetv; the subject to the 
verb is surely Ioleé. ‘To make Heracles 
the subject is not impossible (Greek 
could be bold in such transitions),— 
but it would be excessively harsh. Deia- 
neira has already implied that she be- 
lieved Iolé to be enamoured of Heracles 
(444). Such a belief would mitigate, 
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there are many to whom thou hast spoken, who will tell me. 
And if thou art afraid, thy fear is mistaken. Vor to learn 
the truth,—that, indeed, would pain me; but to know it—what 
is there terrible in that? Hath not Heracles wedded others ere- 
now,—ay, more than living man,—and no one of them hath had 
harsh word or taunt from me; nor shall this girl, though her 
whole being should be absorbed in her passion ; for indeed I felt 
a profound pity when I beheld her, because her beauty hath 
wrecked her life, and she, hapless one, all innocent, hath brought 


her fatherland to ruin and to bondage. 
Well, those things must go with wind and stream.—To thee 
I say,—deceive whom thou wilt, but ever speak the truth to me. 
CH. MHearken to her good counsel, and hereafter thou shalt 
have no cause to complain of this lady; our thanks, too, will be 


thine. 


—7@ prev] Before 7, 7d has been erased in L. 


468 /eitw MSS. 
‘dot’ is the rough breathing on p, 


MSS.—)eyovon: made from Aéyover in L. 
erasure at e, and x’ has been added by S. 


464 wxripa] wixrecpar L. 


Subkoff says: ‘pelrw prima littera puncto notata in L’: but this 
Nauck reads trw (as Blaydes also conjectures), 
thinking that fefrw arose from a mis-spelling, EITQ. 


470 7.fod Dindorf: wel@ov 
471 ride, xim’] In L there has been an 


rather than increase, the wife’s pain. The 
opposite supposition would be still more 
humiliating ; for it would imply more per- 
sistent ardour on the part of Heracles. 
And it is pathetically natural that Deia- 
neira should assume [ole’s passion as a 
matter of course. 

évtaxe(n admits of two explanations: I 
prefer the first. (1) ‘Though she be 
utterly absorbed in her love’: lit., melted 
into it,—with her whole soul irrevocably 
steeped in it. The metaphor is from 
pouring molten wax or metal into a 
mould, to which it cleaves. Extant 
examples of évrjxecOac show only the 
converse way of speaking, as if here we 
had 76 gudelv évraxeln aitn: El. 1311 
picos Te yap mahaioyv eévrérnké joe: fr. 
856. 7 evriKkerat yap (Epws) mevpovwy 
boos ve | Yux7y. But cp. Amt. 1311 ovy- 
Kéxpawar dva: Eur. Suppl. 1029 yapmeras 
...cwrTnxdels addxw (‘husband made one 
with wife’): Plut. Mor. p. 342 C Tats 
é\rlow Hdn...€umepuxes (‘absorbed in’ 
his hopes). (2) The other possible sense 
is, ‘be melted,’ ‘languish,’ wth love ; Tw 
oudety being then instrum. dat. ‘This is, 
however, a weaker meaning, and less 
appropriate. For: (a) it would imply an 
unsatisfied longing; and (4) Deianeira’s 
thought is rather this:—‘I will not be 
harsh to her, even though she be resolved 
never to renounce his love.’ 


The conject. éxrake(n is no improve- 
ment: it would mean ‘waste away’: Eur. 
Or. 860 é&ernkéunv yoous. In Lycophron 
498 (@pivoow) éxtaxeioa is av. Z. for év- 
TAKElod. 

464 xtipa: for the spelling, cp. 
O. 7. 13n. 8x here emphasises the whole 
phrase @xripa...udducra: we cannot hold 
(with Blaydes) that 6) wadvora is for wd- 
Nucra 64, any more than that 67 méAd’ 
(153) is for rode 67. 

468 f. pelrw kat’ otpov, go down the 
stream before the wind. Nothing is gained 
by changing pelrw to rw (Aesch. 7’%ed. 
690 f. irw kar’ odpov...|... av 7d 
Aatov yéos). For otpov, cp. 815. She 
means, ‘it is idle to dwell upon what 
cannot be undone.’—Kkakov = dmoror, 
Wevdh (347).—mpos dAAov k.7.r.: 2.0., Sif 
thou must use deceit, use it towards any- 
one rather than me’: cp. Ph. 1119 oTv- 
yepav &xe | dvomorpmov apay én’ &)ddors (n.). 
The parataxis makes the precept kakéy | 
mpos dAdov elvat absolute in form, 
though it is only relative in sense: cp. 
383 f.: Isocr. or. 6 § 54 mas ovK ai- 
TXpdv,... Thy pev Hipwrnv...mecrHy 
memoinKkévar TpoTalwy,...vmép d€ THs 
marpldos...unde play maxnv palverBar pe- 
MAX nWevous ; 

470 f£. mod eyovoyn: cp. Z/. 1207 
miOod Aéyourt, KovX duaprnoe moré. The 
aor. imper.= ‘obey her,’—‘do the thing 
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AI. GAN, @ didn déorow’, ret ge pavOaves 
Ountynv ppovotoay Oynta KovK ayvapova, 


wav wou 


dpdow Tahn Ges ovde Kpuipopa. 


eoTw yap OvTHS oomep ovTOS EVVETFEL. 


475 


TavTns oO Sewos ¢ iLepos ToP “Hpakhyn 
dunrOe, Kat ToS ouvex’ 9 TohvpUopos 
KabnpeOn TOT P@OS Oixahia Sopi. 


Kat TavTa, 


del yap Kat TO pos KEitVvou héyew, 
x > 
ouT. cre Kpomrew OUT amnpyn On TOTE, 


480 


ah’ auros, @ déoT0LVa, Sepaivev TO he 
a) oTEpvov addydvoune Toig be Tous doyots, 
Twapror, . TL THYd _dpaptiav VEMLELS. 
eel ye pev oy) mavT’ eT TAC AL Adyor, 


\ 
Kelvou TE KOL ony ef b toOvU Kouny xp 


485 


Kal orepye THY yuvatka Kat Bovhou hovyous 
ous elias €$ THVO euTrdars Elpn Kevan. 

Os TOAN eKELVOS TAT dpurTevov XEpor 

TOU THAS EpwTos eis atav? noowr edu. 


472 ce pavOavw] o° exwavOdven a 


dyvdipovay L, with gl. aciverov over the last word. 


Ald. : hpawret L.—oéfAde Mss.: Nauck 


473 6vnrd KovK deyv suova.] Ovnra* K’ovK 
476 £ ‘Hpaxd\j A, and 


conj. “Hpaxet—elof\e, and so Blaydes 


which she urges’: while me(8ov would 
mean rather, ‘be persuaded’: cp. O. C. 
1181 n. Here the context seems slightly 
in favour of mi8o0, though the pres. is 
also quite admissible.x—yvvaukl tyde: 
this simple dat. of the pers. with uéudo- 
wat, though not very rare, is less frequent 
than either (1) wéugoual ria, £7. 383 f., 
or (2) wéppomal ruvt re. 

472 f. dd’, ‘Nay, then’: Ph. 524.— 
ynriv ppovotcay Oona Eur, fr. 796 
domep dé Ovnrov kal 7d oO huwv Edu, | 
obTw mpoonKer unde Thy dpyhv exewv | dOd- 
varov, doris cwppovely ériarara. Arist. 
Rhet, 2.21 § 6 quotes from an unknown 
poet, a@dvarov dpyiv uh pid\acce Ovnrds 
wy: also (perh. from Epicharmus, as 
Bentley thought), @vara xph Tov Ovardv, 
odk dOdvara Tov Ovardv ppovetv. Cp. Lth. 
Nic. 10. 7 § 8 ob} xph 6€ Kara Tos Twapat- 
vourras advOpwmiva ppovetvy dvOpw- 
mov bvra ovdé Ovnra Tov Ovnrdyv, ar\n 
ép’ baov évdéxera dbavarifew.dayvo- 
pova seems best taken as acc. neut. plur. 
It is true that dyvwpmwv is usu. said of 
persons: but (a) analogous compounds 


are often neut., as Az. 1236 Kéxpayas... 
brépppova, Aesch. Cho. 88 ras edppov’ 
elrw; and (4) in later Greek, at least, 
we find (e.g.) Lucian Adbdic. 24 dyvwpov 
mo.ets: Diod. 13. 23 od yap dSuvarov.., 
mpdéavras dewd mabely evyvamova (to re- 
ceive considerate treatment). If ayvo- 
pova, were acc. fem. sing., ofcay could 
be understood. For dyvwuwr, ‘incon- 
siderate,’ ‘not making fair allowance,’ 
cp. O. C. 86 n.: and below, 1266. 

474 «ptWouar: midd., ‘keep my 
knowledge to myself’: but it is not prac- 
tically different from xpJyw here. A 
midd. force is better marked in Az. 647 
pve. Tr’ &dnra kal davévra kpvrrerat (hides 
in itself), and 7. 246 Kdpa...xpuyduevov. 
The only other examples of the simple 
midd. xptmrowat are late, though the 
midd. droxptmrrowac and émixptrrouac 
were frequent. 

475 tot ydp ottws: this is not the 
yap which merely prefaces a statement 
(O. 7. 277 n.): rather it refers to v. 474: 
‘the truth,—/or it has still to be told by 
me.’ 
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Li. Nay, then, dear mistress,—since I see that thou thinkest 
as mortals should think, and canst allow for weakness,—I will 
tell thee the whole truth, and hide it not. Yes, it is even as yon 
man saith. This girl inspired that overmastering love which 
long ago smote through the soul of Heracles ; for this girl’s sake 
the desolate Oechalia, her home, was made the prey of his spear. 
And he,—it is but just to him to say so,—never denied this,— 
never told me to conceal it. But I, lady, fearing to wound thy 
heart by such tidings, have sinned,—if thou count this in any 
sort a sin. 

Now, however, that thou knowest the whole story, for both 
your sakes,—for his, and not less for thine own,—bear with the 
woman, and be content that the words which thou hast spoken 
regarding her should bind thee still. For he, whose strength is 
victorious in all else, hath been utterly vanquished by his passion 


for this girl. 


reads.—otvex’ MSS.: elvex’ Nauck. 


ye mev 67] Blaydes writes diav7’ éxecs dn. 


487 éurédws MSS.: éumédous Nauck. 
Bergk would place them after 478. 


476 ff. tavtns 6 Sewds tpepos: the 
article is explained by the preceding 
verse :—‘It is as he says: she inspired 
that strong passion (of which he has 
spoken, 431 f.).’ This is a compressed 
way of making two admissions,—‘ love 
was the real motive, and she was the 
object of that love.—Some commenta- 
tors hold that 6 Setvds here means sim- 
ply, ‘very’ (or ‘ most’) ‘potent.’ The 
evidence for this supposed use of the 
article is examined in the Appendix. 

mo@’: referring to a time before the 
death of Iphitus: cp. 359.—8undOe: cp. 
Eur. Suppl. 288 Kdue yap defdGe Te (fa 
pang shot through my heart also’).— 

fod’ after tratitns: At. 296 n.— To- 
AUpopos: the adj., though proleptic, 
takes the art.: cp. O. C. 1088 7ov eva- 
ypov rehevoa NOXov (N.).—TaTpGos: a 
somewhat rare fem., used either (1) for 
metre’s sake, as here, and Eur. Sup. 
1146 dlka | marp@os: or (2) for euphony, 
as Aesch. 4g. 210 marpwovs xépas, Eur. 
Her. 810 Tias matpwous. Cp. 533: 
ONES FET Ne , 

479 «al 1d mpds Kelvov, what is 
on Ads side (in his favour) too: O. 7. 
1434 pds cod yap ovd’ éuod ppdow 
n.). 
: ee el tu THv8’ dpapr., instead of e 


478 dopi Mss.: dépec Dindorf. 


484 ére 
485 xdpw made from yxdpny in L. 
488 f. Dindorf suspects these two vv.: 


Tt 760’ dudpr.: O. C. 88 ravrny (instead 
of roir’) dete wad\ay, n.—véewers = voul- 
gas, O. C. 879 n. 

484 f. ye piv Sy: as Zl. 1243 dpa ye 
pev 69 «k.7.X. Blaydes remarks that 
these particles do not elsewhere follow 
érel, and therefore alters the text (cr. n.). 
But their combination with ézeé here is 
quite correct: ‘since, however, you do 
know all,’ etc. Just so they follow a 
participle in Eur. Helen. 1259 dudovs “ye 
pev 67 (2... when you do give anything) 
ducyeves undev didov.—kelvov Te kal ory 
K.7.r.: Eur. Ph. 762 ood te thy 7’ eunv 
Xap. 

486 f. orépye: cp. Eur. Andry. 213, 
where Andromaché is giving Hermioné 
the same kind of advice ;—ypi yap yu- 
vaika, Kav Kakg mbce 6004, | orépyev, 
dpuddav 7’ ovdk exew ppovyuaros.—Adyous 
ois elmras és trv8’, alluding to the assur- 
ance given in 462 ff.: for és, ‘with regard 
to,’ cp. PA. 1053. The reference is not 
to Deianeira’s reception of Iole in 310— 
334.— éprrédws, unalterably,—z. e., so 
that the promise shall be kept: cp. 827: 
Ph. 1197 tot 768 Evredov. The conjec- 
ture éuméSous is plausible, but not neces- 
sary. 

488 f. Either rdAX’ or xepotv ought 
logically to be absent. 
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AH, addN dd Kal dpovotdper Gore TavTa Spar, 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


¥ , eae) \ 2 , 
KOUTOL VOOOV Y ET AKTOV e€apovpela, 


Jeotor Ovo paxovvres. | 


G\N elow oréeyys 


Xopoper, as hoyov T emurTohas Pepys, 
a r dvrl Sdpov Sdpa, xp?) Tporappooau, 


Kal TAUT ayys: 


KEVOV yap 


ov OlkaLa oe 


495 


xopev, tpocehOovP ade odrv Toho oTOAM. 


XO. péya te aOévos a Kumpis exdéperar vixas aet. 


\ \ \ 
2 KL TO bev feav 


3 mapéBav, Kal omws Kpoviday amatacev ov héyw, 500 


4 ovde TOV EVVUYX OV *Avoar, 


5% Ilocewddava twdKTopa yatas: 


491 vécov y’ éraxroy r: 
éfapovueba T, Vat., V?: 
avrl] dr’ avte L. 


kewov A and Ald, 


vooov éraxrov L (cp. 424). 
éEapovmeda L, A, with most MSS., 
495 xevdv] xeivoyv L, with e€ written over e by a late hand: 
497—506 L divides the wv. thus :—uéya— | xirpio— | cal 


Nauck writes véonu’ éraxroy.— 
and Ald. 494 d7’ 


490 kal emphasises dpovodpey (‘I do 
think thus’): cP. 314, 600 

vooov y émraKTov Hapotueta: lit., 
‘take up (the burden of) a trouble which 
I should bring upon myself,—viz., the 
anguish of a vain fight against all-con- 
quering "Epws. The schol. rightly ex- 
plains émraxrov by aialperor : as does 
the schol. on Eur. PA. 343 yduwv érak- 
Tov drav. ‘This view is confirmed by the 
presence of ye, meaning, ‘at any rate I 
shall not add to my own woes.’ Fora 
parallel use of émayerOa, cp. Lys. or. 4 
$19 mond pelfw cupdopay éwauvT@...éma- 
yayécbar: Dem. or. 19 § 259 avdalperov 
avrots émdyovra. dovelav. For é&apov- 
pea cp. Od. 10. 84 eda « dimvos avhp 
Sovods éijparo picOods (‘take up,’ 2Z.e., 
‘win’). ‘The simple alpouwac is often so 
used, with ref. either to ‘winning’ a 
prize, or ‘taking up’ a burden (O. 7. 
1225 apeto0e mévOos, Ant. go7 npdunv 
movov). ‘This alpoua can be replaced by 
the rarer éfalpouar just as dépouar, in a 
like sense (462 n.), by the rarer éx@épo- 
pac: El. 60 KdéevéyKwpat Kréos. 

Others understand :—(1) ‘I shall not 
heighten the trouble already brought upon 
me by others’ (viz., the introduction of 
Tolé into the house, 376). But this sense 
for éEapovpeOa is strange: and ye is then 
weak; hence: Nauck reads véonp’. (2) 
‘I shall not try to sfzf¢ that trouble from 


myself’: t.e., ‘I shall not try to put away 
the grief of these tidings by vain com- 
plaints against the gods.’ This last ver- 
sion seems impossible. 

Gcotor Suepaxovvres: Art. 1106 dvay- 
ky 5 obdxt ducwaxnréov. The compound 
means, ‘to wage an up-hill fight’: cp. 
Svoroxeivy, Sucdavarety. For the masc. 
plur., used by a woman with ref. to her- 
self, cp. £7. 399, Eur. lec. 511. 

493 Dédywv rt’: the elision gives a 
quasi-caesura: cp. PA. or n. —\éyov 

.émurrodds = ‘mandates consisting in 
words’ (defining gen.), ze, her (verbal) 
messages to Heracles, as distinguished 
from the dpa. Sophocles, like Aesch., 
uses émigro\7 only in the general sense 
of ‘mandate’ (O. C. 1601, Az. 781): Eur. 
uses it also with ref. to a written letter 
(Z. A. 111 etc.). 

494 ff. mpocappdcat, lit., ‘adjust’; 
z.é., ‘give in fitting recompense.’ But 
Deianeira’s choice of the word has been 
influenced by her secret thought, —already 
turned towards the philtre which she 
would apply to Heracles: cp. 687 éws vw 
aprixpisrov apudcarut mov. And at the 
same time the word is unconsciously omi- 
nous (cp. 767 mpoomrtocerat). 

This is the first mention of the fateful 
gift. An unobtrusive significance is 
given to it by two traits of expression. 
(1) 6pa is drawn into the relative clause 
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DE. 


ys 


Indeed, mine own thoughts move me to act thus. 


Trust me, I will not add a new affliction to my burdens by 
waging a fruitless fight against the gods.— 

But let us go into the house, that thou mayest receive my 
messages ; and, since gifts should be meetly recompensed with 


gifts,—that thou mayest take these also. 


It is not right that 


thou shouldest go back with empty hands, after coming with 


such a goodly train. 


CH. Great and mighty is the victory which the Cyprian 


queen ever bears away. 


I stay not now to speak of the gods; 


I spare to tell how she beguiled the son of Cronus, and Hades, 
the lord of darkness, or Poseidon, shaker of the earth. 


Ta pev— | rapéBav— | xpovidayv— | ovdé rov— | F— | 
501 "Aiday] alday L. 


mAnKTa—e | EMO ov—ary ov wy. 
tocedava L. 


arn’ éml— | adudlyvor— | map- 
502 Ilocedawva r: 


(O. C. 907 n.), and resumed, with a light 
emphasis, in kal rar’: cp. Ph. 1247 dy’ 
@aBes Bovdais éuats, | rad weletvar rad- 
ta. (2) A pause follows the second foot 
of the verse (dyys). Cp. 27 n. 

dyys is not meant to be in contrast 
with épys (493) : it is here a mere syno- 
nym for it (cp. 457). épewv is used with 
ref. to the robe in 602, 622, 758, 774. 
Cp. O. C. 354 pavrel’ dyovca mavra 
(=¢épovea). On the other hand in 183 
dyovr’ dmapxas, and 751 aywy rporata 
K.T.A.. an attendant train is implied.— 
S{kata: cp. 409.—d8e is explained by 
ovv mw. otédw: it should not be taken 
with 7oAA@, nor as=dedpo (O. 7. 7). 

497—530 First ordcwmov. Strophe 
(497 —506) = antistrophe (507—516): 
epode 517—530. For the metres see 
Metrical Analysis. 


In the scene which has just ended, 


testimony has been borne to the omni- 
potence of Love (441 ff.). The Tra- 
chinian maidens set out from this theme. 
Thence they pass to another, which the 
same scene might well suggest. Deia- 
neira, the much-tried wife, has now a 
rival in the affections of her lord. The 
Chorus recall a far-off day, when, in her 
youthful beauty, she was the prize for 
whom Heracles strove with Acheloiis. 
‘497 péya te cbévos... vikas=ueya- 
obev} twa vixknv: the victory which she 
carries off is the glorious proof of her 
might. Cp. O. C. 1088 odéver ruixelyy.— 
éxéperar: see on 491.—Others explain: 
(1) ‘carries a great strength out of vic- 


tory’—7.e., wins with much to spare: 
(2) ‘advances im mighty conquering 
force’ (cogn. acc.). 

498 ff. Oedv, a monosyll.: cp. 183.— 
mapéBay: for the aor., cp. Ph. 1289 amd- 
poo’ (n.). It is better not to dwell on 
stories which ascribe weakness to the 
gods: Pind. O. 1. 35 éore 5 dvdpt pawev 
€orkds audi Sayudvev kadd: 1b. 9. 40 érrel 
76 ye Nodopjaa Oeovs | €xApa codta. 

KpoviSay : Zeus is car’ éEox Hv so called, 
though his two brothers had the same 
father. Cp. the Homeric hymn to A- 
phredite (4. 38), kai re rod (Zeus), efire 
Gédor, wuxwas ppévas eéarragodea, | pn- 
dlws owvémée karadvnrnor yuvaély, | "H- 
pns €kheha.bovca.—ov héyw: implying reli- 
gious evpnuia: cp. Ll. 1467 ef 0 émreote 
véweris, ov Néyw. 

501 tov evvvxov “Aidav: O. C. 1559 
évvuxlov dvak. Cp. Zl. 15. 187 Tpels yap 
7’ é« Kpédvov eiuev ddedpeol, ots réxe 
‘Pein, | Zevs kal éyd, rplraros 8’ ’Atdns 
évépoisw avdcoowy. The allusion is to 
Pluto carrying off Persephone. 

502 IIocedSdwva, the regular Ho- 
meric form: L, which has rocevdéva here, 
conversely gives mocedawvlw (where Ilo- 
cetdwvlw is most probable) in O. C. 1494. 
Poseidon was as little true to Amphitrite 
as Zeus to Hera: Propert. 2. 26. 46 /Vep- 
tunus fratri par in amore Lfovi. ‘Thus 
Tyro (the subject of a play by Sophocles) 
bore Pelias and Neleus to the sea-god. 
At Aegina the cult of Poseidon was com- 
bined with that of Aphrodite (Plut. 
Quaest. Gr. 44: Athen. XIII, p. 590 F). 


Strophe. 


> 
aVvT. 


78 TO’OKAEOYE 


6 GAN emt TAvd ap’ QKOUTUW 


7 > ed v4 \ Ze! 
7 TWES aprptyvou KatéBav 7 po VARO?r, 


595 


8 tives TapmTANKTA TayKoviTa T e€nOov aeON ayavear ; 


€ \ 3 a , es , 
O BEV NV TOTALLOU a bévos, visiKepw TET PAOPOVU 


2 ddopa Tavpour, 


3° Ayeh@os amr Oiradav: 6 dé Baxyias amo 


49\O€ trahivtrova O7nBas 


510 


id XN os Cee. vA 4 
5 T6€a Kal Noyxas porahoyv TE TIWdoow?, 


504 tives dudlyvor] tives, omitted in the Mss., was added by Hermann.—yayuor, 


tlyes] yduwv tweo L. 


506 maykovird 7’ é&f\Oov] Blaydes writes mayxév7’ 


éretfAOov.—F or ep Oov, Wakefield conj. é&jvov: Nauck, é&yvucay (with ad’). 


—twadktopa yalas = évvoclyaioy, évoci- 
xGova: Hom. hymn. 22. 2 yalns kwnrhpa 
kal drpuyérovo Oaddoons. 


508 ff. éml tdvd" ... dowry, to win 
Deianeira as bride (predicate): for the 
prep., cp. PA. 591 émt rodrov... | ...7Aé- 


ouows Xen. Cyy. 1. 2. 9 bray... écigs. 
érl Onpav.dpdlyvor: the prep. ex- 
presses the idea, ‘two’; the second part 
of the compound suggests that of ‘stal- 
wart,’ ‘vigorous.’ Thus the epithet is of 
the same class as dlaroda (O. C. 1055), 
said of ¢wo persons who are ¢ravelling. 
It seems more likely that Sophocles here 
used dudlyvos with an original boldness, 
than that he was directly thinking of the 
Homeric é¢yxeow apudrytocw (Zl. 13. 
147): where the adj. has been explained 
as (a) ‘having a yviov, a limb (of iron), 
at each end,’—the Aédyx7, and the cavpw- 
THp: or (2) ‘having a Néyxy curved (yu) 
on both sides’: but Leaf ad Joc. suggests 
(c) ‘bending to either side,’ ‘elastic.’ 
The primary notion of yutov is, ‘a fex- 
zb/e limb.’ 

Other explanations of dudiyvor here 
are these:—(1) ‘ With massive limbs,’— 
dudt being intensive. (2) ‘Dexterous 
combatants’: cp. auqidééios. (3) ‘OF 
dissimilar forms,’—?.e., man and bull. 

KaréBayv, 22 certamen descenderunt.— 
Xen. An. 4. 8.27 Hywvlifovro dé maides 
K.T.r....Kal Kan Oda éyévero* modXol yap 
kaTéBnoav.—mrpd yopev, ‘for it,’ 2.¢., to 
win it (=vép): not, ‘defore it.’ In mpd, 
just as in ‘for,’ the two notions are 
closely linked. Cp. O. 7. 134 mpd rod 
Oavévros (on his behalf): 2%. 495 mpd 
7Gvde (on this account). 

506 f. mopmAnkTa: schol. mdnyov 
peotd: cp. 50 mavddkpur’. (It is over- 


refining to explain it as referring to the 
various kids of blow, 517 f.)—maykovird 
7’: the dust raised by the combat is the 
proverbial symbol of violent effort: nei- 
ther can win dkxowri. Cp. Ov. Am. 1. 
15. 4 Lraemia mtlitiae pulverulenta 
segut, Ovid may have had vrayxévira in 
mind when he described Heracles and 
Acheloiis as throwing handfuls of dust at 
each other (Afet. g. 35 f.): Zile caves 
hausto spargit me pulvere palmis, | Ingue 
vicem fulvae tactu flavescit arenae. For 
the accumulated compounds of és, cp. 
660 f.—é—nABov deOA’: 159 n.—debAa 
(=dOdous) dydvev: cp. Ph. 507 Sucol- 
oTwv Tove | abd’ (n.). 

507 £. Trotapod obévos: cp. 38: ZI. 
13. 248 oOévos *Ldomev ios. —retpadpov= 
TeTpagKedods (schol.): lit., ‘erect upon 
four legs’: elsewhere always epithet of 
four horses yoked abreast, or of the cha- 
riot drawn by them.—ddopa tatpov, a 
periphrasis expressing his dread aspect : 
cp. O. C. 1568 cud 7’ | avixdrou Kuvés: 
Verg. Aen. 6. 289 et forma tricorporis 
umbrae (Geryon). 

Acheloiis fights, then, as the évapyzs 
radpos,—not merely as the avdpelw xirec 
Bovmpwpos (12). Sophocles is here fol- 
lowing the traditional version. The Ho- 
meric Scamander, in conflict with A- 
chilles, voars ‘like a bull’ (uewuxads Aire 
Tadpos, //7, 21. 237). évredOev dpunOévres 
(says the schol. there) Tov "AyeAwov érav- 
pwoav ‘HpakdXel dywrigduevov. The tau- 
rine form was given to Acheloiis, in that 
combat, by Archilochus (schol. 23.), by 
Pindar (schol. 77. 21. 194), and by the 
logographer Pherecydes (Apollod. 2. 6. 
5): perhaps, too, by Panyasis, the au- 
thor of an epic ‘Hpdx\eva, An engraved 
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But, when this bride was to be won, who were the valiant 


rivals that entered the contest for her hand ? 


Who went forth 


to the ordeal of battle, to the fierce blows and the blinding dust? 


One was a mighty river-god, the dread form of a horned and Anti- 
four-legged bull, Acheloiis, from Oeniadae: the other came from ‘ttoPhe- 


Thebé, dear to Bacchus, with curved bow, and spears, and 


brandished club, 


507 Terpadpov Mss.: and so Eustathius in two places (p. 1313. 6, p. 1734. 10), 


though in a third (p. 573. 27) rerpdopov, as Brunck writes. 


axedovog L (not axeduuoc). 
do made from droin L. Cp. 539, 557- 


509 “Axed@os] 


510 Bakxias Brunck: Baxxeias mss. and Ald.— 


512 débyxas] Blaydes writes \oyxav. 


gem in the British Museum (King, 47- 
tiqgue Gems 11. pl. 34, fig. 3) shows Ache- 
lotis as a bull, preparing to butt at Hera- 
cles. The gem is older than the time of 
Sophocles, and may, as Mr A. S. Murray 
thinks, have followed the rendering of 
this subject on the still more archaic 
throne of Apollo at Amyclae (Paus. 3. 
18.5). Cp. n.on520. This fight was 
a favourite theme in art: for the litera- 
ture, see Roscher, Lex. p. 9. 

Ovid (AZet. 9. t—100) departs from the 
old Greek version: his Acheloiis begins 
the fight in quasi-human form,—then 
turns into a serpent (63),—and then, as a 
last resource, into a bull (80). 

509 dm Oivasav: a town in Acar- 
nania, on the west bank of the Acheloiis. 
It was about ten miles from the mouth 
of that river, which is described by Thuc. 
(2. 102) as és Oddacoay.. céels wap’ Ol- 
viddas Kal Thy wodw avTols mEepiiipyd rw, 
Marshes, due partly to the lake Melite, 
insulated the hill on which the town 
stood, and made the site a strong one. 
The name was familiar to Athenians in 
the poet’s time. Oeniadae was long a 
centre of anti-Athenian influence in west- 
ern Greece. It was unsuccessfully be- 
sieged by Pericles (Th. 1. 111, 454 B.C.); 
but, under pressure from the other Acar- 
nanian towns, was received into the A- 
thenian alliance by Demosthenes in 424 
Hemi. 77). “The site (now Tri- 
cardo) was first identified by Leake. 

Oeniadae was some twelve miles w. s. 
w. of Pleuron. As Heracles arrives from 
his famous home to the east, so it is fit- 
ting that the river-god should come from 
the western town which was a chief seat 
of his worship. The head of the Ache- 
loiis appears on coins of Oeniadae. 

510 Baxxlas: Ant. 1122 Baxxed, 


Baxxaéyv | 6 warpbrodw O7Bav | varerav 
(n.). Heracles was born at Thebes 
(116 n.).—dard: L’s accent, dao, repre- 
sents the doctrine of some grammarians 
that the accent of the prep. suffered ana- 
strophé when it stood between adj. and 
subst. (or subst. and adj.): see Ellendt 
Lex. p. 78 6. There is more reason for 
this when the subst. precedes; «¢ &, 
EdvOov dro dwHevros (Z/. 2. 877) is more 
natural than Baxxlas dao O7nBas. Mo- 
dern editors differ: nor is their practice 
always consistent. But in all such cases 
it seems better to regard adj. and subst. 
as forming a single expression, and there- 
fore to keep the normal accent. 

511 f. maXdlvrova, ‘back-bent,’ is a 
general epithet, referring to the shape of 
the bow; not to its being ‘drawn back’ 
in shooting, nor to its ‘springing back’ 
after the shot. It seems properly to 
have denoted a bow of which the curva- 
ture was in a direction contrary to that 
in which the archer bent the bow when 
drawing it. See Appendix. 

AdyXas, two spears, in Homeric 
fashion: cp. //. 3. 17 f., where Paris is 
armed with xduarvAa Téa, Elpos, and dvo 
dodpe. (Not, ‘pointed arrows,’ as Paley 
renders. )—fémaAoy, the club, made from 
a wild-olive tree which Heracles had 
plucked up by the roots on Mount Heli- 
con: cp. Theocr. 25. 206 ff., where he 
carries this Bdxrpov in his right hand, 
and his bow in the left: Apoll. Rh. 2. 
34 kahavpord Te Tpnxelay | ...dperrpepéos 
korivotwo.—twacowv would suit Aéyxas 
(ZZ. 12. 298 500 Sodpe twacowr) as well as 
potadoyv, but not t6fa, for which a word 
such as éywv or vwudv must be supplied : 
cp. n. on 353.—The picture is not dis- 
tinct; his right hand must wield the 
club; his left may hold either bow or 
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ZOPOKAEOY2 


a) a (£2) > A 
6 mats Avs: ot TOT GaoAdEts 
¥ 2 /, es , 
7 loav és pécov teuevor heyéwv' 


8 pdova § evdrextpos &v péow Kimpis paBdovdper 


€vv- 


ovaa. 516 
o> 5 / 
TOT NV yxEpos, HV Sé TOEwVY TaTaYoS, 
Taupelov T avapuyda KEpaTov: 
qv & apdimrextor Kdipaxes, 520 
nv dé petorav ohoeta 
T\yypata Kal oTdvos aor. 
(3 > - (4 \ 
ad 0 evamis aBpa 
Lal -} ” 
Thravyet Tap oVOw 
HOTO, TOV OV TpoTpEevoVe akoiTar. 525 
514 iduevor] léuevor L. 517—580 L divides the wv. thus :—rér’— | réEwv— 
rav-|pelwy —| Fv dé dudtiadexros | kNluaxes — | wAHyuara — | 4d’ — | ryAavyet — | 
joto— | éyw— | 7d F— | édeewdv— | xard— | BéBaxev—é€pyua. 518 £. tavpelwr] 


spears,—the other weapon being slung 
about him. As to the archer type of 
Heracles, here partly blended with the 
hoplite, cp. PA. 727 n. 

513 f. doddets here simply=6uod: 
Hermann compares Mosch. 2. 48 docot 
& eoracav bod é’ dgpvos alyiadoto | Pa- 
Tes doA\AHOnY.—loav (epic=yéoav) és 
pérov: so Theocr. 22. 183 (of a fight) 6 
& els pécov ube Avyxeds.—Aexéwv : the 
plur., as Azz. 630 dadras Nexéwv, O. TZ. 
821 Aéxn... TOU OavdyTos. ‘ 

515 f. pova 8’: whereas in an ordi- 
nary aywv there were several paBdodxor. 
—eddextpos: in Ant. 795 the epithet of 
a bride: here, of the goddess who gives 
fair brides to men.—év péow here refers 
to the umpire as an impartial judge 
between two competitors.—paPSovdper 
(=€ppaBdovdue). The officials who 
maintained order in the contests at the 
great festivals were called paBdobyo : 
Thuc. 5. 50 €v 7T@ dyGu bro Tay paBdov- 
xwv mrnyas éhaBev. The term included 
the notion of ‘umpire’: Plat. Prot. 3384 
melOec0é por paBdodxov Kal ércord- 
Thy Kal rpvTraviv éécba, ds duly u- 
Naker Td MEeTpLoy pAKos THY Adywy éxaTé- 
pov. The verb paBdovouety occurs only 
here, and fafdovduos itself is post- 
classical: but cp. Hesych. (s. v. pd86o), 
kal 6 BpaBeurihs paBdovduos. 

Aphrodité is here the only person near 
the two combatants (fvvotoa): Deia- 


neira views the fight from afar. But the 
scene was not always so conceived. 
Thus the Megarian @noavpdés at Olympia 
contained a group of figures in gilt cedar- 
wood, of which Paus. (6. 19. 12) says: 
Zeds 5é évraida cal 7) Anidverpa kal ’Axe- 
A@os kal ‘Hpaxdfjs éorw “Apns Te TH ’Axe- 
Adw Bonduv. 

517 tér Hv Xepds «7X. In this 
compressed description of the fight, the 
two combatants figure alternately. (r1) 
Heracles deals blows with his fists (xepés 
marayos),—then retires a little, and 
sends a shaft from his twanging bow 
(ré€wv mdrayos). (2) Acheloiis charges, 
and the hero’s club rattles on his horns 
(kepdtay marayos). (3) Then Heracles, 
turning to the wrestler’s arts, endeavours 
to grapple with Acheloiis, to spring upon 
his back (dpolwAekror KAlpakes). (4) 
The tauriform god butts at his adversary 
(metotwv wArypara). And the account 
fitly closes with the words, ordvos dp- 
dotv. 

For Hv (uev)...4v 88, cp. Azz. 806 n. 

518 dydpry$a=dvault, suggesting the 
confusion of sounds. The form is a rare 
one: but Nicander has duplydnv (Alex. 
570, Ther. g12). Cp. 839 dupueya. 

kepdtwv. A prominent mention is 
given to the horns, since the story was 
that Heracles broke off one of them. Cp. 
Ovid MZ. 9. 85 rigidum fera dextera 
cornu | Dum tenet, infregit, truncaque a 
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the son of Zeus: who then met in combat, fain to win a bride: 
and the Cyprian goddess of nuptial joy was there with them, 
sole umpire of their strife. 


Then was there clatter of fists and clang of bow, and the Epode. 
noise of a bull’s horns therewith; then were there close-locked 
grapplings, and deadly blows from the forehead, and loud deep 
cries from both. 

Meanwhile, she, in her delicate beauty, sat on the. side of 
ue that could be seen afar, awaiting the husband that should 

e hers. 


Ine the letters 7rav end a verse, and after v a letter has been erased: but the next 
v. begins with pelo (not elwv).—xeparwy] Wunder alters this to werdémwv: and in 
521 f., instead of yy dé meruwmwy ddbevra | hyyuara, writes jv 8 ddbevTa | wAlypara. 


Wecklein adopts these changes. 


Sronte revellit. Acheloiis ransomed it by 
giving his conqueror the horn of Amal- 
theia, or cornucopia (Apollod. 2. 7. 5). 
This gift, which Heracles transferred as 
the bride-price to Oeneus, was explained 
as a symbol of the increased fertility gained 
by works which altered the course of the 
Acheloiis (Strabo 10, p. 458). 

520 4v with plur. subj.: the so-called 
schema Pindaricum: Hes. Theog. 825 iv 
éxarov Kxepadal (cp. 2b. 321):. Pind. fr. 

5. 15 Tore BdddeTrae Tbr’ ém’ apuBpdray 
xObv’ éparal | tw PbBar: Eur. Jom 1146 
éevay & bpavtal ypaypacw road’ toatl. 
In this constr., the sing. verb always pre- 
cedes the plur. subject. ‘As the sing. is 
the general and the plur. the particular, 
we have not so much a want of concord 
as an afterthought’ (Gildersleeve, Introd. 
to Pindar, p. Ixxxviii.). The genuine 
examples in Pindar are not numerous. 

dpolrdexror KA(pakes. Ancient wri- 
ters mention the «Aquat as a wrestling 
trick, but do not explain it (Hesych. s. v. 
kAlpaxes : Pollux 3.155). The schol. here 
had evidently no clear notion of it: «Af- 
bakes’ al €mavaBdaoers (a literal para- 
phrase) rapa 7d dvw re kal kaTw abrovs 
otpépecOar ev 7H waxy. Hermann ex- 
plains it thus;—the wrestler turns his 
adversary round, seizes him from behind, 
and springs on his back, so as to force 
him down. He relies on Ov. Je. 9. 
50—54, where Heracles shakes off the 
embrace of Acheloiis, and then, with a 
strong push from his hand, protinus aver- 
tit, tergogue onerosus inhaesit. This may 
be the xAgjuaé: but it is uncertain. The 
Acheloiis of Ovid, it should be remem- 


Seve 


520 jy 5] jv dé L. 


bered, is at that moment the horned man, 
not yet the bull (cp. n. on 507 f.). 

At any rate kA\ywaklfw was a familiar 
term in Greek wrestling: cp. Plato comi- 
cus IpéoBers fr. 2 xalpets, oluat, weramerrev- 
cas avtov diakAtmakloas Te (explained 
by Hesych. as dvaradaioas). Fora like 
use of wrestling terms, cp. Ar. Zg. 262 f. 
—One of the subjects on the archaic 
throne of Apollo at Amyclae was 7 mpds 
’Axed@or ‘Hpaxdéovs 7 addy (Paus. 3.18.5). 

621 f£. perdtroy...tAyypata, blows 
Jrom the forehead; the bull is now but- 
ting (xupirrwy) at Heracles,—as shown 
on the gem mentioned above (507 f., n.). 
Schol.: of yap radpo rots képact kal werw- 
tows wdxovrat.—orovos, in the strenuous 
effort. Cp. Cic. Zusc. 2. 23. 56 (quoted by 
Billerbeck and others) pugiles etiam cum 
feriunt adversarium in iactandis cestibus 
ingemiscunt,—not from pain or fear, he 
adds, but because the very utterance 
helps to brace up the nerves (ome corpus 
intenaitur). 

524. ryndavyel, ‘seen afar,’ ‘distant’: 
Theog. 550 ad rn\avyéos pawdbpuevos oKo- 
mips: Ar. Mub. 281 Tydrepavels oKoruds : 
cp. Tpwmrés (n. on Ph. 216).—Others 
take it actively, ‘seeing (=giving a view) 
from afar’ (cp. TnAecxkéros), Diod. 1. 
50 has this use: ris x@pas avto’s ouvep- 
yobons mpos TO Tn\avyéoTepov opav. But 
it seems less probable here.—dx0q@ : 
Nonnus 43. 13 (quoted by Schneidewin) 
makes Deianeira watch the fight from 
the bank of a river. Did he, then, take 
6xOw here as =dx0n? (Cp. Ant. 1132 
n.)—1ov dy, emphatic (cp. 266) : the hus- 
band who was to be hers. 
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teye de pdrnpt pev ola ppalo: 
To 8 dyucpuvelKnt ov Opa voppas 


éAewov dpupever . 


Kao par pos apap BéBaxer, 


@OTE TOPTIS Eppa. 


AH. 


Joo 


HOS, dita, Kar’ oikov 0 Sevos Opoet 


Tals atypaharots Tovey os em e&0d, 
7 }LOS @upatos HrOov os. vpas dd Opa, 
70, peev _ppacovea Xepoty drexynoapny, 


70, om ota TarXo OVYKATOLKTLOULEN. 


KOpyV Wee olan re OvKET adn elevyperny, 


535 


Taper édeypat, Poptov wate vavrinos, 
hoByrov eurddnua THs euns ppevos. 


527 70 5 dudwelknrov r: 768’ dupuwikyroy L. 


528 é\ewdv Porson: édXeewdy MSS. 


526 téysd 8 pdrypt piv ola dpdfto. 
The words éy® 6é€ uarnp (if no others) 
are unquestionably corrupt. They have 
been explained to mean:—‘I speak as a 
mother’ (or ‘her mother’) ‘might speak’: 
z.é., with all a mother’s tender. sympathy. 
If anything could increase the strangeness 
of such language, it would be the fact 
that the young maidens of Trachis are 
speaking of one who is old enough to be 
theiy mother. Or: (2) ‘I tell the story as 
her mother told it,’—a way of explaining 
how they can describe what they had 
not seen. ‘This needs no refutation. 

The true key to this passage depends 

on observing the sequence of topics. (1) 
In 517—522, 767’ Ww xeEpos...cTdvos aupow, 
we have a brief picture of the fight. (2) 
Then vv. 523—525, a & evamis...axolray, 
mark Deianeira’s suspense. (3) Next comes 
the obscure parenthesis, éyw 6é...ppdfw. 
(4) And then we return, at v. 527, to 
Deianeira’s suspense,—not, however, ina 
form which adds anything new to vv. 523 
—525, but in one which merely repeats 
their substance :—ro 6° duduvelknrov...au- 
pévet. 
. Now, to justify such a repetition, it is 
manifest that (2) and (4) should be sepa- 
rated, not by a mere parenthesis, such as 
(3) now is, but by some further allusion 
to the fight. ‘This inference is strength- 
ened by the phrase, 70 & aupivelknrov 
dupa viudas, which gains point if a re- 
ference to the vetkos has immediately 
preceded. 


I believe that éyd has come from dyev, 
under the influence of ppatw. The sense 
of the verse was, ‘And the strife goes on 
raging, as I describe’ (referring to vv. 
517—522). MATHP may well be a cor- 
ruption of MAPTAT, a loss of P having 
been followed by a change of I to T, 
This may have happened after dydyv 
had become éy®, with help, perhaps, 
from a reminiscence of Z/. 233 ad)’ ody 
evvola vy’ avda, | udrnp woel ris mord. 
Cp. Hesychius wapya pwapyalver, UBpife, 
évOovard, palvera. Eur. H. /. 100s bs vw 
pdvou apy avros érxe. I would read, 
then, dyav 8 papye aan ola ppdta. 
The next words, To 8 dpdivelkntov 
x.7.d., then fitly turn from the stubborn 
fight "to her continuing suspense.—For 
other views, see Appendix. 

527 f. dupa, in periphrasis, is some- 
times little more than ‘form,’ (Eur. Zo 
1261 & ravpbuoppov gupa Kygicod ma- 
Tpos:) but here it refers specially to her 
anxious gaze: cp. Az. 139 mepoBnuae | 
mrmvijs ws dupa meNelas. Since the words 
oppo, vipoas form one notion, the adj. is 
in the nom.: Amz. 794.—éAewwov dppéver : 
awaits (the result) with a piteous look : 
cp. Lh. 1130 ul mov é\ewdy opas. 

529 dro patpds dbap PéBaxev. 
Sophocles does not tell us whether Hera- 
cles took his bride away from her fa- 
ther’s home immediately after the fight. 
According to the common account He- 
racles and Deianeira remained with Oe- 
neus for a considerable time after their 
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[So the battle rages], as I have told; but the fair bride who is 
the prize of the strife abides the end in piteous anguish. And 
suddenly she is parted from her mother, as when a heifer is 
taken from its dam. 


De. Dear friends, while our visitor is saying his farewell 
to the captive girls in the house, I have stolen forth to you,— 
partly to tell you what these hands have devised, and partly to 
crave your sympathy with my sorrow. 

A maiden,—or, methinks, no longer a maiden, but a mistress, 
—hath found her way into my house, as a freight comes to 
a mariner,—a merchandise to make shipwreck of my peace. 


530 wore A: wowep L. Nauck would delete the word: Hense would change it to 
wopow. 631 poet made from Ope. in L. 634 ¢dpdcovca r: dpatovoa L. 
536 This v. was omitted by the first hand in L, and added in the margin by S. 


marriage, while the hero did various ex- 
ploits. (Apollod. 2. 7. 6: Diod. 4. 36, 
who speaks of three years.) Then, hav- 
ing accidentally slain a youth in the 
house of Oeneus, Heracles departed with 
his wife and infant son (Hyllus) to Tra- 
chis.—dap is not necessarily inconsist- 
ent with that version: it means merely 
that the result of the fight at once trans- 
ferred Deianeira from the care of her 
mother to that of a husband. 

580 «ote is preferable to Somep (cr. 
n.) in the first foot of the glyconic verse: 
for this use of it, cp. 112, 367, 537, 699, 
703, 768, 1071.—épris éprjpa: Schnei- 
dewin compares Anacreon fr. 52 old re 
veBpov veoOnréa | yahaOnvov, bar’ év ty 
Kepoécons | dmodepOels amd unrpos érron- 
6n. The image is especially suitable to 
one who was destined to have no secure 
or permanent home. 

531—632 Second éredduv. Deia- 
neira confides to the Chorus her plan for 
regaining her husband’s love: she will 
send him a robe, secretly anointed with 
a philtre.—Lichas enters (598); he re- 
ceives the robe from her, and departs 
bearing it to Heracles. 

531 ff. tos (155 n.): this is the only 
Attic instance of the epic THpos.—é £é- 
vos, merely as a guest from a distance ; 
Lichas was no stranger to her (cp. 232, 
310).—Opoet seems to imply that their 
voices could be heard within, and that 
therefore she felt safe from sudden inter- 
ruption.—tats aixp. matoly : who charge 
him with messages to their kinsfolk and 
friends among the Oechalian captives 


with Heracles: these maidens were ééai- 
perot (245).—@s ém e€68w: for ws denot- 
ing the intention, cp. P%. 58 n.—@upatos 
fem., as ZZ. 313 Oupaiov olxveiv: cp. 478 
matp@os, and O. C. 751. 

634 f. Td pev (adv.) refers to the reci- 
tal which begins at v. 555: td 8’, to 
vy. 536 ff.—xepov is slightly emphasised 
by its place (cp. O. 7. 139 ékelvoy 6 xra- 
vv); her sense of wrong (ola mdcxw) has 
prompted action. — ovykarouktiovpévy : 
some take the midd. as meaning, ‘to 
seek pity for myself from you.’ Rather it 
means simply, ‘to bewail (my woes) 
along with you’ (z.e., in your presence). 
So Her. 2. 121 drokX\avoavta 4 Karotk- 
Tisdmevov: 3. 156 Karouxrlfero, pas... 
memovOévar k.7.A\. The midd. olxrifowar 
is used by Aesch. (Suppl. 1032), by Eur. 
(Z. 7. 486), and even in prose (Thue. 2. 
51). 

636 Kédpyv, as Theocr. 27. 65 Texéwy 
Tpopos, ovKére kwpa: but it is also said of 
a young wife (Z/. 6. 247 etc.).—éLevypé- 
vyv: see 1226. Deianeira’s first belief 
(309) has been changed by learning the 
vehemence of her lord’s new passion 
(359 f.: 488 f.). Cp. O. Z. 825 ya- 
pos... | ...Svyfva. 

537 £. Taper SéSeypar x.7.A. Among 
the captives whom she has received into 
her house, there is one who is to be her 
rival. This suggests the comparison with 
the master of a trading vessel, who, along 
with the rest of his cargo, ships some 
merchandise which is destined to prove 
his ruin. The parallelism between ¢ép- 
Tov and AwBynrov éurbdnua marks that 
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‘ lal 43 nog / lal € \ 
KQL VUV ov OVvoal lpLvopev plas vU7TrO 


Xhaivns UmayKahuo pa. 


Todo “Hpakhys, 


540 


) TLTTOS np karyabos KANOULEVOS, 
oixovpe avrérepape Tou paKpov x povov. 
eyo oe Orpotobat bev OUK emtoTapar 
vOoOUVTL Keiv@ moda THOE TH voow: 


TO roo av Evvoixeiv THO opLov tis av yur”) 


945 


dvvairo, kowevovca Tov avT@V Yap 5 
ope yap Bnv tHv pev EepToveav Tpocw, 


THY de c 


dbivovoay: Ov apapmdlew duret 


dpGahpos avOos, Tav 6 UITEKT peTreL 706. 


TavT ovv poBodpau, ra Tous pev ‘Hpakhns 
EOS KaAnTAL, THS vEewTEepas 


550 
av”. 


5839 ovca] Blaydes conj. otca.—vird] vo (from vo) L: cp. 510 dro, and com- 


ment. there. 
542 dvrémeupe] 
conj. TH Mey... 


dvrémeupev L. 
7h 6é: Nauck, ris mev . 


541 After miords four or five letters have been erased in L. 
547—549 THY peeves 


tiv dé] Musgrave 
. Tis d¢.— av ddpapratew x.7.d.] Nauck 


formerly conj. THs bev dpragew pire? | 7d Kaos avnp.—dpOaduos] Meineke conj. 


the popros, too, is disastrous: but the 
way in which it is so is left indefinite. 
There is no explicit reference to over- 
loading.—For rape Sédeypor cp. Arist. 
De part. anim. i (p. 662 a 9) avarykatoy 

..maperr béX er Oat TO Uypoy dua TH TpodF 
(= ‘to receive incidentally’). So, here, the 
mapd seems to mean strictly, ‘have re- 
ceived as an incident of receiving the 
others’ (Iolé having come in among them); 
cp. mapamod\d\ivar etc. The objection 
to taking the prep. as= ‘surreptitiously’ 
(=)aOpatoy in 377) is that Deianeira was 
the victim, not agent, of the fraud. 

AwByrTov in active sense, as Ph. 607 Nw- 
Bar’ éxn, words of contumely.—éparodn- 
po, a thing gained by traffic; here, an 
‘acquisition’ (in an ironical sense). THs 
eps dpevds with AwBnrdv: cp. the gen. 
after Auavripios, d\€Opios, etc. It might 
also depend on the phrase AwBnrov éumo- 
Anua as=PAGBy. Others understand: ‘a 
disastrous merchandise, (bought by) my 
loyalty to Heracles’ (ris éufs ppevds as 
gen. of price). 

539 f. 80’ ovoa, both of us: O. 7. 
1505 dAdAamev Ov’ dvTe (n.).—puds ard 
xAatyns: Eur. fr. 606 bray 5’ tm’ dvdpds 
xAatvay evyevovs mwéons: Theocr. 18. 1g 
ZLavos to Ovydrnp brd trav play @yero 
xAaiv av (shared the bed of Menelaus). 
For to with gen. in this sense, cp. 
Ant. 65 n.—traykddiopa: Ant. 650 n. 


Mr. A. S. Murray has shown me a 
curious illustration of this passage. A 
vase of the 6th cent. B.c., now in the 
British Museum, depicts two women un- 
der the same xAaiva,—a symbolical repre- 
sentation, perhaps, of a common grief. 

541 6...%jpiv Kadovpevos=dy qucis... 


éxadoduey: though in O. 7. 8 6 maar 
Khewos.. .Kadovpevos the dat. goes with 
the adj. —Turrés KT: cp. O. T. 385 


Kpéwy 6 miords, Ant. 31 Tov dyabov Kpé- 
ovTa. 

542 olkovpia, sc. Sapa: Tod pakpod 

Xpovov (gen. of price), for the long time 
during which she has been his true wife. 
Chor Mure v7, en 1371 (Heracles bewail- 
ing Megara) oé 7 obx opolws, @ rddauwv’, 
drwdeoa, | dorep od Taud Aéxrp éowsfes 
acpards, | wakpas diavrdovo’ év Sduos 
olkovplas,. 
5483 f. ok érlorapa, am incapable 
of it: cp. 582: Ant. 686 n.—ryde rH 
vow, a very rare substitute for the cogn. 
accus. It is justified by the fact that vo- 
ge is a word of such wide meaning ; 
while r75e ry vdow here signifies, épwrt. 
So in Aesch. P. V. 384, tHe TH voow 
vooelv, the dat. really means, ‘to be dis- 
tempered in this special way’ (viz., by 
good sense). 

545 76 8’ ad Evvoueiv: the inf. with 
art., placed at the beginning, gives an 
indignant tone: ‘ but as to living...’ etc. 
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And now we twain are to share the same marriage-bed, the same 
embrace. Such is the reward that Heracles hath sent me,—he 
whom I called true and loyal,—for guarding his home through 
all that weary time. I have no thought of anger against him, 
often as he is vexed with this distemper. But then to live with 
her, sharing the same union—what woman could endure it? For 
I see that the flower of her age is blossoming, while mine is 
fading; and the eyes of men love to cull the bloom of youth, 
but they turn aside from the old. This, then, is my fear,— 
lest Heracles, in name my spouse, should be the younger’s mate. 


6 @adauos: Hense, pas Odddov: Blaydes writes mas Oadepdv.—rav 5] Nauck and 
Hense conj. ris 5’. Wecklein writes ré7e 5’.—vexrpémer L: vmexrpérew A, with 
most MSS., and Ald. 551 xadjra A, and Ald.: xade?rac L: the later mss. 
are divided.—dv7jp] E. Mehler conj. dp’ 7 (suggested by Eldike’s impossible dv 9) : 


Hense, é€p¢, which Nauck adopts. 


Cp. Ant. 78 7d 5€| Big modirav Spav 
épuy aunxavos. 

547—549 The text of this passage 
is, I believe, sound, though the diction 
is bold, and somewhat careless. The 
one 78 (Iolé’s) is growing to the per- 
fect flower, while the other (Deianeira’s) 
is declining. (Cp. Ar. Lys. 596 ris de 
yuvaikos opixpos 6 Kaipés.) In what fol- 
lows, these points may be noted. 

(1) &v, fem., refers to the two phases of 
787 just mentioned. The gen. is partitive: 
‘of (out of) these 78ac, the eye delights 
in the dvdos.’ Here dvéos is a shorter 
way of expressing Thy dvOo0cav,—the 7B 
which is inits early bloom. éyv could not, 
surely, refer to ryv mév Eprovoay mpdow 
only, as if it meant Trav véwy yuvaikav 
(schol.): it must refer to ri dé Pbivovcay 
also. Nor, again, could &y stand for ov 
THS Mev. 

(2) tav & darexrpémer 08a. Here ray 
6 ought in strictness to have been 77s 6, 
sc. Ths POwovans 7Bns. But, in the poet’s 
thought, 7év 5’ means, ‘the other kind,’ — 
z.e., the women who represent the 6l- 
vouoa 78n. The subject to brexrpémec is 
not 6p@aduds, but the vzaz implied by it (6 
épav). The eye, as being here the guide 
of the choice, might, indeed, be said to 
‘turn the foot aside,’ in the sense of caus- 
ing that movement; but this would be 
awkward. For the transition of thought 
from é¢Oadpss to the person, cp. Eur. 
Med. 1244 (quoted by Wecklein), dy’, & 
tddawa xelp éuh, aBe sigos, | AaB’, 
Zpme mpos BadBida Aumnpay Blov. 

(3) daprdterv, said of the eye, means, 
to setze eagerly upon the beautiful sight 


(cp. Hor. Sat. 2. 5. 53 Sic tamen ut limis 
rapias etc.). So we can speak of ‘snatch- 
ing’ a glance, or of the eyes ‘drinking in’ 
beauty. There is no allusion to the idea 
expressed by Aesch. Swfél. 663 7Bas 3° 
dvOos ddpemtov eoTw. 

(4) é0aApos: the swift and ardent 
glance of the lover is often mentioned in 
Greek poetry: see esp. fr. 431 Towdvd’ év 
dwer Nyya Onparnplay | €pwros, dorpamhv 
tw’ duparov, éxe. Aesch. Suppl. 1003 
kal map0dvww xrdaiow edpoppors me | was 
Tis mapehOwy bupmaros OeAKkTHpLov | TO- 
Eeup’ reper, iwépov wxwmevos, 

550 f. travtT ovv, for this reason, 
then: the pron. is adverbial: cp. Aesch. 
Pers. 159 Tatra 679 AuTova’ ixdvw xpuceo- 
aroApous Sduous: Ar. Vesp. 1358 tabr’ oby 
mepl wou dédoxe wy StapOapw. This seems 
better than to govern ratr’ by poBodmac. 
—téots was in Attic mainly a poetical 
word; but Arist. uses it, as Po/. 7. 16. 
18 drav 7 Kal mpocayopevOy meats: where, 
as here, it denotes the recognised or legal 
status.—kadyTat is right here, because 
there is a real anxiety: KaAetrat (which 
would be fut., like xade? in £7. 971,) 
would imply too much certainty. The 
subjunctive is similarly preferable to the 
indic. in Ph. 30 (kupy) and 7b. 494 (Be- 
Bikn). KadnTat suits mdovs (‘bear the 
name of husband’); cp. 149: but av%p, 
denoting here a clandestine relationship, 
requires 7 to be supplied. Cp. 561. 

avip: z.¢., paramour. Cp. the sarcasm 
of the comic poet Pherecrates (fr. incert. 
5) on Alcibiades :—ovx« &y aynp yap [t.e., 
ére véos dv] ’AdKyBiddns, ws Soxe?, | avnp 
amacwy Tuy yuvatkwy éore viv. 
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aN’ ov yap, womep elrrov, opyaivew Kahov 
@ , 
yuvatka vouv €xovoay’ 7 & exw, didras, 
fa Ags i4 Lal , 
hutnpiov *Addynya, 77d vp ppacw. 
> 


nV pot TaNauov da@pov aPK ALOU OTe 


555 


i , / oy 
Onpos, heByre XahKew KEKPUMPEVOV, 
6 mats er ovoa Tov dacvoTépvov Tapa 
Néooov déivovtos ex povav averhounr, 
\ y+ \ 
6s Tov Babippovy motayov Evyvov Bpotous 
1d ¥» 4 


pc bov "TO pEvE XEpaw, OUTE TOpLTILLOLS 


560 


, Weld tl / , 
Kota epeoowy ovte haiherw vews. 


563 ew] F. A. Paley conj. éye, taking \vryua as nom. and Auripioy as acc., ‘a 


remedy’ (Foun. Phil. vol. V. p. 89, 1874). 


554 Nwpnua is my conj. for Wrnua. 


Hermann writes x7j\nwa: Wecklein, xAdyua (2. ¢., the robe); he formerly conj. 


roOnua (Ars Soph. em. 


p- 73): Campbell conj. 


vonua: Blaydes (z#ter alia) 


otépynua, or Téxvnua: but in his text he adopts the conj. of E. Ziel (De asyndeto 


ap. Soph., p. 7), \uTHpiy Te Tnuwovfs (omitting 770’). 
adxalov: Wakefield, dyplov: Jacobs (Anth. Pal. vol. Ul. p. 848), axpelov. 


555 dpxalov] Hense conj. 
557 é 


653 f. The mss. have qj 8 eo] 
Avtiptov Avanpa. For the adj., cp. £7. 
635 Aurnplous | edxas...detudrwv : 2b. 1490 
760’ dv Kakav pdvov yévoiro T&v mddae 
Aurhpiov: fr. 687 7d weOvew mynmovijs dv- 
Tipiov. Clearly, then, Aurjpcov is sound : 
and it must mean, as everywhere else, 
‘giving deliverance.’ The corrupt word 
is Adwypa: it has displaced some word 
of which urjpiov could be the epithet. 
I believe that Sophocles wrote Addypa, 
‘a means of velief.’ Hesychius shows 
that this noun was not only current, but 
tolerably familiar; for he has \#pap* Aw- 
¢nva,—using it to explain the rarer form. 
The corruption into \vryua probably arose 
through a marginal gloss, vans, on Av- 
THpLov. 

Deianeira is here speaking of an expe- 
dient which gives her some hope, indeed, 
but no assured confidence (590 f.). This 
exactly suits the usage of \w@ay and its 
derivatives, which denote the a/leviation 
of evil,—not its complete removal. Cp. 
Al. 61 érerdy TO0S’ EAPyoev révov. Thuc. 
6. 12 dd vooou meyadns kal rohéwou Bpaxd 
Tt NeAwPrkapev. Plat. Lege. 854 C édv wév 
cot SpGyri Tadra Awa Te Td vdonua. Thue. 
uses Addnows, ‘abatement’ (4. Sr Tod 
mohéuov). Deianeira, in bethinking her 
of the philtre, has found that which holds 
out a promise of deliverance, and as- 
suages, though it does not cure, her 
pain,—a Aurnpiov Adpyua. 

The attempted versions of Aurijpioy 


NUrnua have been these:—(1) With a 
comma after 776’: ‘a thing to grieve 
this girl, for my deliverance’:—a gram- 
matically sound phrase, but wholly un- 
suited to Deianeira, whose aim is to be 
more loved than Tole (584 ff.),—but not to 
pain her. (2) Taking Aurnpioy as=durédv: 
‘how I find that my pain is remediable.’ 
This is impossible. (3) Governing \Vv- 
anua by Aurnpiov: Show I have a thing 
to remedy my pain.’ Also impossible. 

Paley, changing éx@ to éxe, renders, 
‘in what way my grief has @ remedy’— 
making Aurjptov a subst. This is clearly 
untenable. He cites Pind. P. 5. 106 
Td KadNlyixov uTApiov Satavav | puédAos 
xaplev: but there Aurnpiov is a second 
epithet of uéXos. Nor is the case helped 
by Hesychius, Avurypiov’ dudaxrHprov.— 
TyS iptv dpdow : the words mean strictly 
that the story will follow the course— 
z.é., Will exhibit the line of thought—by 
which the remedy has been found. 

555 f. wv pou: the imperf., because 
she has now used it.—oré belongs in 
sense to 8@poy, as though we had €660y 
moré. If the comma after @npds were 
omitted, and jy joined with kexpuypévor 
(as=éxéxpurro), then roré would go with 
the verb: but kexpuyuévoy seems to be 
an afterthought.—adat6y, because she 
has had it long; dpxatov, because he 
lived long ago. This emphasis on the 
past is natural in one who is looking 
back sadly to the days of her youth, and 
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But, as I said, anger ill beseems a woman of understanding. 
I will tell you, friends, the way by which I hope to find deliver- 
ance and relief. I had a gift, given to me long ago by a monster 
of olden time, and stored in an urn of bronze; a gift which, while 
yet a girl, ] took up from the shaggy-breasted Nessus,—from 
his life-blood, as he lay dying; Nessus, who used to carry men 
in his arms for hire across the deep waters of the Evenus, using 
no oar to waft them, nor sail of ship. 


made from é7 in L.—zapa] mdpa Mss. 


as in 840, and 1141 (véooc).—qgovdv Bergk: Pédvwy Mss. 
560 


second accent from a later hand. 
peow r: Aalpatow L. 


558 Néooovr, and Ald.: vécov L, 
559 LHvnvoy L, the 


*mépeve] amépeve L. 561 dal- 


speaking to young maidens for whom 
Nessus is only a legendary name.—Onpés : 
so Z/, 1. 268 gypciv dpecxgouwr. They 
are called xévravpu in //. 11. 832, as in 
the Odyssey (21. 295). Cp. below, 680. 
—héByntt: properly a deep basin; also 
a kind of kettle used in cooking: but the 
poets can use the word to describe a 
cinerary urn (as £/. 1401). Here it 
means some kind of urn or jar. 

557 £. Sacvorépvov: shagginess is a 
regular attribute of the Centaurs in Greek 
poetry and art: cp. 837: Z/. 2. 743 pipas 
. Aaxvnevtas: Hom. hymn 3. 224 Kév- 
Tavpov Nactavxeva. In Oy. Met. 12. 284 
Cometes is the name of a Centaur. 

mapa Néocov, because it was his dwpov 
(555): he invited her to take it, and told 
her how to use it: é« dovey, gathered up 
from his wounds, as he lay dying. ¢o- 
vév, Bergk’s correction of ¢évwv, seems 
right. The plur. ¢dvo elsewhere (1) 
denotes separate acts of slaughter, O. C. 
1234: or (2) is a tragic expression for one 
such act (like @dvaro): as £7. 11 marpods 
éx povwy: 1b. 779 povous marpwovs. But 
here we expect rather a word which shall 
directly suggest the wounds: cp. 573 
cgayav. And govav can do so, since the 
phrase év govais so often refers to carnage 
in battle. The schol. has dévwv in the 
lemma, but explains by aisaros, and 
quotes //. 10, 521 (dvdpas 7’ domatpovras) 
év dpyaréyor porgow. Cp. Ant. 696 ev 
govats | mentor’ (n.). If metre had al- 
lowed ék gévov, there would then have 
been no reason for change. 

The name Néooos symbolises the roar 
of the angry torrent: the Sanskrit is 
nad, loud sound, whence , xadd-s, ‘bel- 
lower’ (bull), or river: zad-7, flood : Cur- 
tius Ztym. § 287 6. Hence the Thracian 
river Néoros: (also Néooos, Hes. Zh. 


341), and the Arcadian Nééa, described 
by Strabo as pedua NaBpoy ék Tod Av- 
kalov kariy (8, p. 348). Among the 
Centaurs whom Heracles met at Mount 
Pholoe were Aojzrwy and “Ouwados, —names 
likewise denoting mozse; and it is note- 
worthy that Homados, like Nessus, was 
a ravisher: & ’Apkadia tiv Hvpvobéws 


adedpyy “Adxudvyav Biacdmevos dvypéOn 
(Diod. 4. 12). 
559 ff. tov Balippovv....Hinvov. 


The Evenus (fidharz) rises on the high 
western slopes of Oeta; in its lower 
course, it passes through Aetolia, and en- 
ters the Corinthian Gulf at a point about 
12 miles w. of Antirrhion. Calydon was 
on its w. bank; Pleuron, some ro or 12 
miles to the w. It is ‘one of the fiercest 
and most treacherous torrents in Greece’ 
(Tozer, Geo. of Greece, p. 96). Cp. Ov. 
Met. 9. 104 Venerat Event rapidas Love 
natus ad undas, The older name of the 
river, Avxéppas (Strabo 7.,327), expressed 
the ‘wolf-like’ rush of its waters. 

The association of Nessus with the 
Evenus well illustrates the significance of 
the Centaur as a personification of a ra- 
vaging torrent. (Cp. Mr Sidney Colvin in 
Journ. of Hellen. Stud. vol. 1. p. 160: 
also Mure, Zour in Greece, 1. 170.) In 
Ov. Met. 2. 638 a daughter of the Centaur 
Cheiron iscalled Ocyroe (’Qxupén), because 
born ‘Fluminis in rapidi ripis.’ 

TOTOpOV...Bpotovs... wépeve: for the 
double acc., cp. Eur. Alc. 442 yuvaik’ 
dplarav | Aluvay ’Axepovtiay mopetoas 
é\drg dukomw. Here the second acc. de- 
notes the space traversed ; it would more 
usually denote the place ¢o which, as in 
Eur. 770. 1085 éue...cxddos | ...mopevoet | 
... Apyos.—For the prodelision of the 
augment in ’ardpeve, cp. O. C. 1602 Taxet 
*ropevoav: Ph. 360 émel *Sdxpvoa.—puc- 
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a > 4, \ lal cs aN 

Os Kaye, Tov TaTpwov NVYLKA oTOoAOY 
Eov “Hpakhet TO TPOTOV evvis Eorouny, 
pepov én Gpous, mpue 7 pero Tope, 


paver paratars xepotv: ek 8 HU eye 


565 


xe Znvos evOds Tas emuoTpeysas YEepow 
Kev Kopntnv tov: -é€s d€ mevpovas 


oTepvov Sueppoiln oev. 


exOvgoKav & 0 Onp 


TOC OUTOV ele: Tal YEpOvTOs Oivéws, 


TooOVvo Ovyoer TOV enon, éav iO, 


278 


TopOpav, obovvey’ vorarny o een eyo" 
éav yap dppibpenrov arpa. TOV €L@v 
opayav evéyen xepotv, 7) mehayxddous 


562 tov watpgov iwika orddov] So L, with most Mss. : 


A, and Ald. 
Cobet conj. 7 ’v. 
first hand), A, Ald.: mvedmovas r. 
m+ (the other letters are erased). 


564 7 Dindorf: 7» L, with most mss., and Ald. 
567 evpovas] So L (though with » written over \ by the 
570 7idy] rvdq L, with marg. schol. yp. 

mt0y was the prevalent reading: but A has 


Tov TaTpywy jvika ordd\wv 


(but év A). 


G03: acc. to Apollodorus (2. 7. 6) Nessus 
pretended divine authority for levying 
this toll,—Aéywv rapa Gedy Thy mopOwelay 
elnpevat did Sixacoo’vnv.—ropr(pors : 
cp. Eur. Z A. 1319 vady... | ...é\dray 
moumalav.—odre Nalheriv veds might be 
an instrum. dat. construed directly with 
*mépeve: but it is perhaps truer to say 
that the notion of réumwy is evolved from 
the preceding clause. Cp. 512 (Twdo- 
ow). 
562f. Tov TaTpdov...cTdov, ‘by my 
father’s sending,’ cogn. acc. to éomépyv: 
cp. 159 dydvas é&uy (n.). The peculi- 
arity is that oré\os here=7éuyis, corre- 
sponding to the sense of the act. oré\\w: 
whereas it usu. means ‘expedition,’ ‘jour- 
ney,’ from midd. oréAX\ouat, It may be 
noted, however, that the boldness is 
softened by the fact that oréXos sometimes 
meant a journey with ref. to its purpose, 
‘a mission’: O. C. 358 n. Certainly 
Tar ppos arbdos would ordinarily mean, ‘a 
journey of my father’s,’ or, ‘an expedi- 
tion despatched by’ him; yet the sense 
required here seems possible for poetry. 
The phrase cannot well mean, (1) ‘the 
journey prescribed for me by my father’; 
nor (2) ‘under my father’s escort,’—as if 
Oeneus had accompanied them for some 
distance. 
The soundness of the words is confirm- 
ed by their dramatic fitness. There is a 
tacit contrast in her thoughts between 


herself and the new paramour; she thinks 
of the long-past day when her father gave 
her to her husband, and sent her forth 
with him. The words also accord with 
that tone of passivity in which she has 
already spoken of her marriage (6—27). 
She welcomed Heracles as a deliverer, 
and has learned to love him; but she had 
no voice in the bestowal of her hand.— 
Cp. fr. 521 (the young girl is happy at 
home, but the bride is sevt forth by her 
parents to a doubtful fate): at véac wer év 
marpos | jouarov, oluar, fwuev avOpmmrwy 
Blov | ... | bray & és HBny e&cxdwed’ Eudpo- 
ves, . GOovped” é&w.—See Appendix. 
edvis = edvéris, as in Eur. Or. 929 etc. 
564 f. dépwv én’ pots. Nessus is 
here imagined as a Centaur of the older 
form known to Greek art,—viz., a com- 
plete man, with the barrel and hinder 
parts of a horse attached to the middle of 
his back. A Centaur on the Aaprvat of 
Cypselus at Olympia is described by Paus. 
(5. 19. 7) as ob rods mavras tarmou édas, 
rods dé Eurpoobev atrav éxwv dvipds. This 
form may be called the andro-centaur. 
The more familiar Aippo-centaur—a com- 
plete horse, only with a human chest and 
head substituted for the equine neck and 
head—was of later origin. In Journ. 
Flellen. Stud. 1. 130 Mr Sidney Colvin 
gives a wood-cut of an early gem (in the 
British Museum), representing an andro- 
centaur carrying off a woman, who is 
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I, too, was carried on his shoulders,—when, by my father’s 
sending, I first went forth with Heracles as his wife; and when 
I was in mid-stream, he touched me with wanton hands. I 
shrieked; the son of Zeus turned quickly round, and shot a 
feathered arrow; it whizzed through his breast to the lungs; 
and, in his mortal faintness, thus much the Centaur spake :— 
“Child of aged Oeneus, thou shalt have at least this profit 
of my ferrying,—if thou wilt hearken,—because thou wast the 
last whom I conveyed. If thou gatherest with thy hands 
the blood clotted round my wound, at the place where the 


m0, and so Ald.: wl@y, the ed. of Colinaeus (Par. 1528). 571 vordrny oa’) 
@ is omitted by L, A, etc., and by Ald.; but is present in T (having been restored 
perh. by Triclinius), and in some other Mss. of the r4th or rsth cent. (as Vat., 
BS ic; Harl:). 573 £. évéyxn] Blaydes conj. évéyxys.—perayxorovs...lovs 
Mss.: Madvig conj. meAdyxodos...ids (suggested first by Dobree, who, however, 


preferred the vulgate): Wunder, pedayx0Aov.../od. 


grasped in his right arm. Similar sub- 
jects occur on coins of Eastern Mace- 
donia. Violence of this kind was part of 
the UBpis (1096) ascribed to the savage 
Centaurs, and appears in numerous le- 
gends (7. H. S., d.c., p. 140). 

m: cp. O. Z. 1123 n. The third per- 
son, 7v, would be less fitting: she speaks 
of her own helplessness at the moment. 
—péow mépw: for the dat., cp. 172: Zi. 
313 viv 8 dypotoe. TvyxXaver.—paratats, 
implying rash folly (Amz. 1339 n.), here 
=‘wanton.’ The schol. wrongly took it 
to mean that the attempt was baffled by 
Heracles.—ék 8’ qio’ éys : Sophocles has 
avoided the error of Archilochus, who had 
described Deianeira as making a prolix 
appeal to her husband (zpos rov ‘Hpaxdéa 
pawwdotcay: Dion Chrysost. or. 60). 

566 ff. émorpéfas, intrans., as in 
Her. 2. 103 émurrpéwas dmlow je: Ar. 
Vesp. 422 émlatpepe | de0po. The poet, 
though he has called the river Ba’ppouv 
(559), seems to imagine Heracles as wad- 
ing across it, in front of Nessus. If 
Heracles had been carried over first, he 
would naturally have been facing the 
river. Ovid makes him szw2m across, and 
shoot the Centaur from the bank (JZe7. 9. 
110 ff.). ; 

Kopyty: PA. 711 n. According to 
Dion (or. 60), Sophocles was criticised on 
the ground that the hero’s act might have 
been fatal to Deianeira; Nessus might 
have dropped her in the river. It would 
be enough to suppose that Heracles could 
not pause to think; but the context also 
suggests, as we have seen, that he was 
near enough to rescue her at need. 


Tevp.ovas=mvevpovas (rt mvu). Cur- 
tius (Zzym. § 370) explains the change of 
v tod by ‘the rarity of the sound-group 
pn and the frequency of /’; comparing 
the kindred words for ‘lungs,’ Lat. pzé- 
mo, Church-Slavonic p/uSta, Lithuanian 
Plauczet. The form with 2 is attested as 
Attic by schol. Ar. Pax 1069, Eustath. 
p- 483. 8. In 1054, as here, L gives the 
A form, though with v written above by 
the first hand: but in 1054 mvevpovwvr. 

ekOvijoKwv, as the fazntness of ap- 
proaching death began to come over him. 
The regular sense of éxOvyjoxew is ‘to 
swoon away’: cp. Arist. Hist. Anim. 3. 
19 (p- 521 @ 11) dgueuévov (aluaros) ew 
mrelovos péev €xkOvyoKovaL, moddod 0’ 
dyav amroOvyckovc.v. So Plat. Lege. 
959 A distinguishes a person in a swoon, 
Tov éxTeOvewra, from Tov dvTws TeOvnKoTa. 

569 ff. For togodtroyv, referring to 
what follows, and associated with rocovde, 
cp. A2.679 ff.ésTocdv6’...roca00’.—rocd yd’ 
is explained by éay ydp etc.—tav éyav... 
TmropOuev: mopOuds usu. means (r1) a ferry, 
or (2) the act of crossing water; here the 
second sense passes into that of zropOuela, 
‘my services as ferryman’: for the plur., 
cp. 628. 

572 ff. édv yap...¥8pas. The gen. 
TOV é4Ov odpayov depends on the prep. 
in dpplOperrov, ‘coagulated around the 
wound.’ évéykyq xepolv: for the midd., 
cp. 558 dveAouny (n.). The phrase seems 
to imply a careful collecting of the blood 
with a cloth. 7 pedayxodous x.7.d.: fat 
the part (of the wound) where the. mon- 
strous hydra has tinged the arrow with 
black gall’: z.e., ‘where the hydra’s gall, 
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TNS “Hpaxdeias, WOTE para cio dav 
orépter yovatKa Kevos avTl Gov ThEov. 
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580 


Cav Kelvos etme: Kal memetpavrat Tae. 
Kaxas S€ Todpas pT emiotainny eyo 
pnT expdbows, Tas TE TOAMOTAS OTVYO. 


pirtpos & édv mas THVS vTEepBarducba 


576 f. 
Shilleto and Pretor, ovdé uynrw’. 
otépén. orépéac A, and Ald. 
that the vulg. arose from pots. 
wévoy L: éykexNecouévov A, and Ald. 


Blaydes conj. (Gv elm’ éxeivos.—emelpavrat] memelparac r. 


with which the arrow is tinged, can be 
traced,’—by a darker tint in that portion 
of the blood with which it has mixed. 
When the arrow was withdrawn from 
the wound, there would be a gush of 
blood, but some parts of the blood would 
have been more affected by the venom 
than others; and Nessus wishes her to 
take the most envenomed parts. The 
stress is on peAayxodovs, and the whole 
phrase is a compressed way of saying, 7 
pédas XoNos early,  lods dpa EBavev (cp. 
O. T. 1451 n.). For the proleptic adj., 
cp. Ant. 475 dmrov...mepisxedhj: for the 
plur. tovs (referring to the single arrow of 
567), Az. 231 Eldpeow, Ll. 196 yeviwr. 
The double barb makes such a plur. intel- 
ligible. Heracles cannot have shot twice. 
—Opéppa,..t8pas: cp. 508 n.: so Opéupa 
refers to a monster in 1093 and rogg. 
For the periphrasis, cp. Plat. Legg. 790 
D Ta veoyer tmaldwy Opéuuara.—ep- 
vatas: dwelling in the marsh of Lerna, 
on the Argolic coast, s. of Argos. Apol- 
lod. 2. 5. 2 76 6€ cwua THs Vdpas ava- 
oxloas TH XoAT Tos diorods eBawyer. 
Others explain thus:—‘If thou gather 
the blood from my wound, clotted around 
(the arrow), at the place where the hydra 
has tinged it,’ etc., z.¢., at the arrow’s head. 
This is quite possible, but is open to objec- 
tions. (1) The language in 557 f. (rapa 
Nécoov...€k povwyv) implies that she ob- 
tained the blood directly from the body, 
not from the arrow-head. (2). The phrase 


gore ujtw’] Subkoff conj. war’ é’ ovr’ (so, too, Hense, but with ws): 
. orépén. 
678 douos] Wecklein reads uuyois, thinking 

5679 éyxexAnudvoy Dindorf: 


In L orépéee has been made from 


éyKeKNetp- 
ketvos] éxelvos r, whence 
Blaydes writes meze- 


681 


évéyky xepotv here favours the same view. 

If we adopted the conjecture peddy- 

Xordos.. és, the latter word would mean 

‘venom,’ and @péupa ‘issue’ (cp. 834 

érpepe 6 alddos Spdxwv): the object of 
tBayey would be av’rds (the wound). 
The objection is that the wily monster 
does not wish to draw Deianeira’s atten- 
tion to the vexom ;—as he would then do 
very pointedly. He is content to speak 
of the dark colour (uwedayxOXous). 

Ovid describes the incident thus :—The 
arrow is withdrawn, and the blood flows 
from the wound, mzxtus Lernaed tabe ve- 
neni: Nessus then presents Deianeira with 
a garment steeped in the blood (velamina 
tincta cruore): Met. 9. 129 ff. 

576 f. dore prt’ eloiday orépéet. 
After dore, the negative of the infin. is 
wy, but of the indic., ov. Here the pH 
must be due to the final sense: z.¢., the 
notion of result is merged in that of aim; 
as if it were dws uy. I have not found 


any real parallel. Dem. or. 19 § 218 
writes, Tooavrns dvavdplas we  OmoNoryetre 


elvat eorol, bore unr é TH xXdpa Tro- 
Aeuleov bvT wy mar? éx Oaddrrns modLoup- 
Kovpevol .., elra Ty elpnvnv erorjoag Ge. 
But there the un seems clearly ‘generic’: 
z.é., the sense is: ‘you are so weak as to 
have made peace at a@ time when there 
was no enemy in the country,’ etc. [Prof. 
Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, new ed., 
§ 606, suggests that éromoacde virtually 
depends on an ei further back, and that 
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Hydra, Lerna’s monstrous growth, hath tinged the arrow with 
black gall,—this shall be to thee a charm for the soul of 
Heracles, so that he shall never look upon any woman to love 
her more than thee.’ 

I bethought me of this, my friends—for, after his death, I 
had kept it carefully locked up in a secret place; and I have 
anointed this robe, doing everything to it as he enjoined while 
he lived. The work is finished. May deeds of wicked daring be 
ever far from my thoughts, and from my knowledge,—as I abhor 
the women who attempt them! But if in any wise I may 

prevail against this girl by love-spells 


pacbw. 582—587 Wecklein inserts vv. 584 f. (piA7Tpo.s... Hpaxde?) imme- 
diately after 581, placing only a comma after remelpayrae rdde, and deleting 5’ after 


PiAT pots. 
four vv., 584—587. 


Wunder, followed by Nauck, brackets vy. 585. 


Dindorf suspects all the 


the force of ware is lost. This would be 
conceivable if the pj came after ézrou7- 
cacde: but it immediately follows wore.] 
—The opposite anomaly occurs in £7. 
780 f. wor’ otre... | ...cTeyagev. 

dytl cov, instead of the gen. after the 
comparat.: Azz. 182 n. 

578 f. évvojoac’: Sophocles prefers 
the act. voice of this compound: FA. 
1440 n,—8dpous, simply ‘in the house’: 
éykexAnpévov adds the notion expressed 
in 686 by év puxots cwfew, 

580 yxiTava rdy8’: a handmaid 
carries the casket (622) containing the 
robe.—éBaypa. The notion of a PiArpov 
in the form of an wzguent was a familiar 
one: thus in Eur. 4/7f. 516 Phaedra asks 
the Nurse, wérepa 6¢ ypiorov 7} mordv 7d 
Papyakov ; 

mpooBadovo’, ‘with application of 
everything that he directed,’—7z.e., ap- 
plying the philtre to the robe with 
attention to all the prescribed details. 
From vy. 680—687 it appears that Nes- 
sus had said more than she repeats in 
572—577- He gave Oecpol (682), pre- 
cise instructions.—This is better than to 
understand, ‘with all ¢he additions that 
he enjoined’ (schol. kal dAXa Teva oup- 
pigaca): though it may be supposed that 
the coagulated blood, before being ap- 
plied to a large surface, was diluted with 
water. (Schneidewin explains the word 
by Apollod. 2. 7. 6 rév Te yovoy dv apjKe 
Kata THs yhs Kal 70...aiwa ouppltat.)— 
Not, ‘with odservance of all that he said’: 
as if v¢ (or vodv) were understood. See 
on 844 mpocéBane. 

581 reme(pavrat (3rd sing.), from the 


epic etpalvw: Od. 12. 37 Tadra pev otrw 
mdavra mwemelpayrac: Pind. 7. 7. 24 dixas 
éreipawe. The Attic form zemépavyras 
occurs in Plat. Rep. 502 E. The words 
have a tragic significance. Her remedial 
measures are now complete. 

582 f£. Kakds 8 TéApas. She wishes 
to assure them that she intends no harm 
to Heracles, and has no reason to fear 
evil. The results of so-called ‘love- 
charms’ were often disastrous. Anti- 
phon’s first oration is against a woman 
charged with the wilful murder of her 
husband by causing a love-potion to be 
administered to him: she pleaded, ov« 
él Oavarw...dvddvat, add’ él pid\rpos 
($9). Arist. Magn. Mor. t. 16 (p. 1188 
6 31) notices a case in which a woman 
was tried under like circumstances by the 
Areiopagus, but acquitted, because there 
was no proof of mpdbvoa. Plut. Aor. 
139 A compares lovers won by such means 
to fish captured by baits which spoil 
them; al pirrpa twa kal yonrelas ém- 
TEXVMmEVAL Tols avdpdot, Kal xEpovmevat 
dua NOovis a’rovs, éumAnktows Kal dvon- 
Tos Kal duepOapuévois cup Biotor. Alci- 
phron 1. 37 augiBdddew (to have dubious 
effects) elwOe ta PidTpa, Kal dmooknmrew 
els de Upov. 

pyr émoraluny..., pyr éxpa0ouse: an 
emphatic way of protesting how utterly 
foreign such thoughts are to her nature: 
—‘may I never be capable of them 
(543 n.), or be led to learn anything 
about them.’—orvy@: for the indic. co- 
ordinated with the opt., cp. 143 n. 

584 ff. o{Atpos 8’ édv ws. The 
use of édy mws is the same here as when 
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TH maida kal Dedxr pour Tous ep “Hpaxhet, 


585 


Hepnxavnrar ToUpyov, €l TL fi) SoKa 
Tpdooew pdravov™ et Oe Ls TETAVTOMAL. 


XO. adn et tis éorl mors €v TOUS Spapevors, 
Soxeis Trap py ov BeBovredo bar KAKQS. 
AH. ouTas Exel yn 1" Torts, ws TO pev doxewv 590 
eveott, meipa O ov Tporwpihnad TO. 
XO. diAN’ eleva xPn Spacay™ ws ovo €l doKeEts 
EXE, €XOUs av yvoua, pL i709) TELPOPEVY. 
AH. adN avtix’ ciooper Oa: TOVvOE Y yap Brérro 
Ovpaiov 700" dua Tdxous o ehevorer au, 595 
povoy Top. Upav €U oreyolpel os oKOT® 
KV aio xpd TPLToNs, ovToT aioxwy TECEL, 
Al, Th n Tew ; onLawe, TEKVOV Owwéas, 
OS eopev BN TO PaKp@ Xpove Bpadets. 
AH. ah’ avrd 67 cou TavTa Kal tmpdoow, Atya, 600 
585 ols] roicd’ T. 587 meraticoua] meratoerac A, and Ald. 588 el 
OD bo kite ep 691 rw] ovr. 592 od el Soxets] od Soxeto L: the 
letters 6’ ef have been inserted above the line by a later hand. 593 yeua] 


it serves for the elliptical expression of a 
hope or aim (0. C. 1769 O7Bas 8 nuds| 

- eLYor, édy mrs | diakwAdo wey lovra 
gover, But pepnxavyra. tovpyov, since 
it follows the clause with éav ws, is not 
really analogous to the verb which usually 
precedes such a clause; as méuyov in O. C. 
1770. The constr. is not, weunydvyrac 
Tovpyov, édv mws VrepBarupeda, ‘the deed 
has been devised, in the hope that,’ etc. 
Rather the sense is: ‘But as fo the pos- 
sibility of prevailing by love-charms,— 
the means for ‘hat attempt have been 
devised.’ peunxdynra rotpyov is an ab- 
rupt substitute for rodro mewpacba Bov- 
owar or the like, and is prompted by 
her nervous sense that she as taken a 
bold step. The peculiar form of the 
sentence arises from the wish to empha- 
sise PiArpots as opposed to kaxas T6\uas. 

bmepBadopela, : the midd., in this sense, 
is more freq. than the act.; but the dat. 
usu, denotes the point of excellence (Ar. 
Eq. 409 ob rol w’ brepBadeicd’ dvacdela), 
and not, as here, the means.—r1\v trat8a, 
—strong in the charms of youth (547),— 
OAkTpovor, a reiteration that the means 
are to be gentle: cp. Eur. Hipp. 509 torw 
kar’ olkous piArpa por Oedxrypia | Epwros. 
—tots ép’ ‘Hpaxdet?, aimed at him, as 


the person whose love was to be won: 
cp. Apollod. 2. 7. 6 el Aéd\o Pldrpov 
mpos ‘Hpaxdéa éxew. 

et te pa: Te (adv. )= ‘perchance’ : cp. 
Wrote Or 2. 000s O. Geta bor —pédraroy, 
culpably rash (cp. n. on 565).—et S& pay: 
‘otherwise,’ after a negative: cp. Ar, Vesp. 
434 KN meOjaOe undevl: | el 5€ un, ’v wédaus 
maxelars ovdév apotycere. So Thuc. 1. 
28, Plat. Phaed. 63 D, etc. This rather 
clumsy formula was recommended by 
brevity: ze, in Ar. 2. c., the alternative 
was ef 6¢ peOnoecbe, as here ef 5¢ SoxO.— 
meTavoopat: Art. or n. 

588 f. mlotis, in an objective sense, 
a ground of confidence, a warranty: cp. 
623: ZZ. 887 riv’ 5 é Tada’, ldotca mic- 
Tw ;—Sokeis Tap’ npiv: Eur. Med. 762 
yevvatos avip, | Alyed, map’ éuol deddknoat. 

§90f. The whole phrase ottws tye 
is slightly emphasised by ye, and limits 
the affirmative implied by the art. before 
tloris: ‘The present state of the warranty 
(given by ra& dpwueva) is this,’ etc. It 
seems needless to suppose that the literal 
sense of miovis here is different from that 
in 588.—as= bore, answering to ottws: 
cp. Her. 2. 135 ovrw On Te KNEW eyévero 
ws Kat ol mdvres...7d otvoua é&€uabor. 
(When @s stands for were, it is more often 
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and charms used on Heracles, the means to that end are 
ready ;—unless, indeed, I seem to be acting rashly: if so, I will 


desist forthwith. 


Cu. Nay, if these measures give any ground of confidence, 
we think that thy design is not amiss. 

DE. Well, the ground stands thus,—there is a fair promise ; 
but I have not yet essayed the proof. 

CH. Nay, knowledge must come through action; thou canst 
have no test which is not fanciful, save by trial. 

Dre. Well, we shall know presently :—for there I see the 
man already at the doors; and he will soon be going —Only may 


my secret be well kept by you! 


While thy deeds are hidden, 


even though they be not seemly, thou wilt never be brought to 


shame. 


Enter LICHAS. 
Li. What are thy commands? Give me my charge, daughter 
of Oeneus ; for already I have tarried over long. 


DE. 


youd L (@ from 3). 
596 rap’ tudv] map’ viv B, Lc. 
oxuvyn mecet| aloxtvnrecnt L. 


Indeed, I have just been seeing to this for thee, Lichas, 


In marg., yp. dyvwua: and, from a later hand, 76 youa. 


with the infin.) 
fitting, to take ws as=‘since,’ introducing 
the explanation (like ydp).—71d pév Soxety 
is ‘the expecting’ to succeed (rather than 
‘the seeming likely’ to do so). 

tme(oa 8 od mpocwp(d\noa, have not 
come to close quarters with an experiment, 
—have not actually essayed it: cp. Plat. 
Tim. 88 C yupvaorikn mpocopsdodvra. : 
Thuc. 6. 70 Tots... Adxurra Tohéum wue- 
AnK6ot, Opp. to Tots...€umerporépos. 

592 f. Spacav: the partic. expresses 
the leading idea (‘if thou wouldest know, 

_ thou must act’): cp. O. C. 1038 n.— 
yvopa, a means of judging, a test: Her. 
7. 52 "lwvas...Tov éxomev yaa péyiorov. 
(In poetry the word sometimes means 
merely ‘judgment,’ ‘opinion’: Aesch. Ag. 
1352, Eur. Her. 407.)—The Chorus do 
not say that she ought to make the ex- 
periment; but only that, until she does so, 
she can have no certainty. 

594 f. dAN atrik’: for the repetition 
of add (after 592), cp. PA. 645, 647-— 
éXeborerat, will depart (to Heracles); and 
so the result will soon be known. For 
this sense of the verb, cp. PA. 48 n.: for 
the form, O. C. 1206 n. 

596 f. pdvov, modo: cp. 1109: Ph. 
528.—ap tpov, from your side, on your 
part: the gen. is probably right, though 


It is possible, but less 


ateyolued’] Blaydes writes creywuel?. 597 al- 
the v. 7, map tptv is specious. Silence 
is their contribution to her plan. Cp. Z/. 


469 oryn map’ budy mpos Dewy éoTw, pirat. 
—oreyotpe’, have my action kept secret. 
Cp. fr. 614 ovyyvwre Kavdoxerbe oryeoat: 
TO yap | yuvacély aloxpdy oly yuvaixa det 
oréyew (so I amend ody yuvatkt: cp. Ant. 
85 Kpupy dé KedOe, oly & atlrws éyw),— 
Blaydes may be right in reading oteyd- 
ped’ (cp. O. Z. 4gn.). But the opt. is 
defensible, as expressing an ardent hope, 
rather than a mere injunction (‘Heaven 
grant that ye keep my secret !’). 

aicytvy meoet: the dat. is one of man- 
ner (cp. O. Z. 51 dopadeg...dvdp0woor, 
n.), not of cause, as £7. 429 dBouNla re- 
ceév. Thus the phrase=zece? aloxpov 
mraua (Ant. 1045). The simple mecet 
could not stand for mepurece? (‘fall zz¢o 
shame’). 

599 TO pakpe xpovw, by reason of the 
long time (spent at Trachis). He was 
ready to depart when he entered at v. 393: 
but Deianeira, after learning all, brought 
him back into the house (492). 

600 ff. aird...ravta: the commands 
for which he asks (598). Instead of say- 
ing, ‘I have been preparing this robe, in 
order that you may take it,’ she says: ‘I 
have been busied about the charge to be 
given to you,—so that you may take this 


94 ZOPOKAEOY2 


7 A lal yy > nw YA 
ews od TALS exwley yyopa €€évais, 


OTS Pepys pou TOVOE 
Sapne 


“ravavgn méthov; 
* éxetvm Tavopt THS ELS Pisce 


BiScis Sé révSe ppal? omas pnd els Bpotav 


Kelvou mépoubev dppidvcerar Xpot, 


605 


pend owperat vw pare déyyos ydtou 
pne EpKos iepov BAT epeoriov oé)as, 


Tpw KELVOS autor 


avepos eudavas oraleis 


deiéy Geotow Hepa Tavpoo aye. 


oUTH yap nuypyy, €l oT avrov és Sdpous 


610 


(Sout owobet 7 Khvouse TavetKkws, 
ore XIT@VE TOE, Kat dave GOeots 
Ournpa Kaw KQLWOV év Tempore. 

Kal TOVO daroiceus oF » 6 Keivos evpables 


oppaytdos EPKEL Too * 


€7rov pabhnoeras. 


615 


602 f. Paley suspects these two vv.—révde ravaiip Wunder: rév dé 7 ediipA L, with 


ede written over ev by S. Schol. yp. aio avti rod Newroip7. 
605 dudidicera] Blaydes reads dugr6}- 
607 -&pxos iepdv] Wecklein, with M. Schmidt, writes lepdv &pxous. 


have rovde y’ (or Tov y’) eviipy. 
cera. 


The other Mss., too, 


608 ¢avepds éugavds L, A, and most MSS. (¢avepdc made from gavepSo in L): 


gpavepoy éupavyjs T (Triclinius). 


robe. ’—For kal before tpdoo, cp. 314.— 
Hyop®: the only part of the epic d-yopao- 
vat found in Trag.: Her. 6. 11 has 7yo- 
powvTo. 

Tavain, woven long, 7odypy. Wun- 
der’s restoration of this word, in place 
of rovSe y evidy, is confirmed by two 
facts: (1) there was a mysterious variant 
aida, explained by Aerrotiph: (2) ravai- 
oy, explained by erro, occurs in 
Hesychius, Suidas, and Photius. It may 
be added that the ye of the vulgate, if 
not impossible, is at least suspicious. 

mét)ov : Eustath. p. 599.44 refers to this 
passage as one in which zrém)os is part of 
a man’s dress, alluding also to Eur. J. A. 
1550, where a mém)os is worn by Aga- 
memnon. The Homeric zémos belongs 
to women only; hence the schol. here 
objects to the word. rd is, in fact, 
the proper term for the long robe sent to 
Heracles: mém\os, when used with ref. to 
it (674, 758, 774), is rather a general word 
for a stately garment.—She now hands to 
Lichas the casket (622) containing the 
robe. Hence the repeated rév8e (instead 
of avrov) in 604 is natural, 


Brunck reads gpavepds éudav: Wakefield prefers 


604 f. pat’ Stas pndels...dpdidv- 
oetar: cp. Az. 567 xelyw 7’ éunv ayyel- 
ar’? évrodny, omws (Selfer). The more 
usual infin. is often thus replaced after 
verbs of asking or commanding; but it is 
specially suitable, as here, after a verb of 
warning. 

607 %pxos tepdv, a sacred temenos, 
where there might chance to be a blazing 
altar (she is thinking of vv. 237 f.): 
&péorrioy oéXas, any fire kindled in the 
warrior’s quarters at Cenaeum. She is 
repeating the substance of the Centaur’s 


precepts: see 685 f. 
608 f. avepds, ‘ conspicuous,’ pba. 
vas, ‘publicly,’ ‘before all eyes’: both 


words go with ora@els, picturing the 
moment when Heracles shall stand forth 
in front of the altar. The order of words 
and the rhythm are against taking éu@a- 
vas with deléy.—tavporpdyy: a day of 
solemn rejoicing, when the greater vic- 
tims are slain: Aesch. Cho. 261 BovOdras 
év jyact. Cp. 760. 

610 niypny, the only instance of this 
plpf. (for edxro in Hom. fr. 2. 15 is rather 
an aor.): but Plat. Phaedr. 279 C has 
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while thou wast speaking to the stranger maidens in the house; 
—that thou shouldest take for me this long robe, woven by 
mine own hand, a gift to mine absent lord. 

And when thou givest it, charge him that he, and no other, 
shall be the first to wear it ; that it shall not be seen by the light 
of the sun, nor by the sacred precinct, nor by the fire at the 
hearth, until he stand forth, conspicuous before all eyes, and 
show it to the gods on a day when bulls are slain. 

For thus had I vowed,—that if I should ever see or hear 
that he had come safely home, I would duly clothe him in this 
robe, and so present him to the gods, newly radiant at their 


altar in new garb. 


As proof, thou shalt carry a token, which he will quickly 
recognise within the circle of this seal. 


pavepoy éupaves. 
614 f. 


&pxer TQS’ er’, ed wadyoera. 


evuabes | oppaytios Epxee Twd’ én’ dupa Ofoera MSS. 
words Billerbeck restored 7@d’ émdv padjoerar. 


613 kaw@ kawvov] Nauck writes cdew@ krewdv.—év] eu L. 


For the last three 
Burges conj. dupa Gels | cpparyidos 


the pf. ndxra: as pass.impers. Cp. O. 7. 
1512 cr. n. 

611 f. tavdlkws (with oredety) ‘as 
in duty bound,’—by the vow, and by a 
wife’s natural sympathy. Cp. 294 7av- 
dik@ ppevt (n.).—Others join the adv. with 
owbévr, as=‘completely’ (schol. dvev- 
doidatws, ‘indubitably’). But there is 
no evidence for tavd{kws as merely= 
mTavTedas: cp. 1247: O. C. 1306: [Eur.] 
Rhes. 720 dhoato Tavdlkws (‘as he de- 
serves’). 

613 katv@ kawov: the epithet, strictly 
applicable to the wér\wya only, is given 
to the Our7p also, expressing the new ra- 
diance with which the robe shall invest 
its wearer. This common idiom (Her. 2. 
173€v Opovy ceuve ceuvdv Owxéovra) occurs 
elsewhere also undera similar condition, — 
viz., where the repeated adj. serves for 
collective emphasis rather than for separ- 
ate characterisation: 7. 742 dpOds é& 
6pOav dippwv: Az. 267 Kowds év Kowotor 
AumetoOar: 2b. 467 Evutreccw povos pdvors. 
But it should be observed that, in this 
passage, the repetition has a further mo- 
tive. It is a touch of tragic irony, like 
the unconscious ambiguity of rpocapudoae 
in 494. For @urip kawés could mean, ‘a 
sacrificer of a novel kind’: cp. O. C. 1542 
eyo yap hyeucw | op@v ad répacuae Kavos. 
For the sinister sense of xawds, cp. 867. 

As to the wearing of new, or freshly 
washed, garments on such occasions, cp. 


Od. 4. 750 (Penelope is to pray to Athena) 
Kabapa xpot eluae’ Edodoa. 

614f. kal tavd’ amoloes. Deianeira 
has sealed the casket (622) with her own 
signet. oppayls here is not the signet- 
ring itself, but the impression in wax, the 
seal: cp. Eur. ZA. 155 opparytda pidaco’, 
qv éml dé\rw | rHde Koulfes. The word 
€pxos, ‘enclosure,’ means the part of the 
ring which bears the device, ojua. This 
part was called odevddvn (Eur. Hipp. 
862 rvrol...cpevdovns), Lat. funda, be- 
cause the gem in its setting was like a 
stone in a sling: the English term is 
bezel; the French, chaton. That épxos here 
denotes the whole bezel, and not merely 
the rim, is shown by éméyv, which would 
otherwise be évév. The use of the word 
ojua in this context is illustrated by an 
inscription on a scarab of the 6th cent. 
B.c., published by Rossbach, Archdol. 
Zeit. (1883, pp. 311 ff., pl. 16, No. 19): 
Odpovws eluc caua* uh pe dvorye. Cp. 
Prof. J. H. Middleton, Lxgraved Gems 
of Classical Times (1891), p- 67. 

érrov palyoeror is Billerbeck’s certain 
correction of ém’ dppa Oryoerat, a corrup- 
tion caused by the easy change of v (before 
padynoerat) into p; just as in Ant. 1266, 
fiy wopw, L has Evppdpur. As to edpa- 
Os... paOryoerat, cp.n.on Ant. 502 KAéos... 
evx\eéotepov. Those who keep the yul- 
gate govern 6 by émOrjoerau Opa as= 
bweras. 
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aN Eprre, Kal puhacce mpara pev voor, 
TO 7) muBupety Topas av Tepirod dpav: 


ere? Gmws av 7 


xapus keivov té oot 


Kap.08 | Evveh Jodo" Se ams Ourhyy par. 


AI. ad’ eizrep “Eppov THVOE Topaeveo TéXYNY 


BeBasov, ov TL pa) opaha y €& cot ToTE, 
TO p1) OV 768° dyyos ws exer Setar hépwr, 
hoywr Te miorw av *“héyeus epappLoaa. 


AH. oreixous av 797° 


Ta. y év Soporrw os EYOTA TUyXavel. 


Al. éziotapat Te Kai 


AH. adX’ cic ba peév 8 Kal Ta TNS 


mpoodéypar’, avTny os ede€apnv piros. 
Al. oor extrarynvat TOUBOV ndovn Kéap. 


AH. ti ont av ado y 


\ \ / x \ a \ > > “A 
Bn pe éyous av TOV TOOoV Tov €E Euod, 
‘ > 4 > “~ > 4 
mpw eidévar Taxelev ei trofovpueba. 


621 of tc A, R, and Ald.; od ro. L, with most Mss. 
623 éyes Wunder: 
égeio’ (2nd aor.), and so Wecklein now reads: 
In Ars Soph. em. p. 49 Wecklein conj. \éywr re rioriv dv déyets. 


(sic) L, made from 7é ph od: 7d wh r. 


620 
Kat yap eerioraca 
625 
dpdow cecwopeva. 
€éys opav 
evverrors ; S€d0iKa yap 630 
622 76 uh ov A: 7d uy 


éxets MSS.: Otto conj. 
Wakefield, @é\es: Paley, éxw or dépw. 
624—632 Nauck 


would place these nine verses immediately after 615, thinking that Deianeira’s words 


616 f. vopoyv, ‘rule’; cp. 1177.—d 
pr] “ariBupety aroprds Ov: not moumdy 
évra. Even when the inf. has the art., 
and represents an oblique case, its sub- 
ject stands in the nom., if identical with 
the subject of the principal verb; Plat. 
Rep. 598 D e&qrarHen dia 70 abrie Ta) 
olés 7° elvac émcorHuny...eferdoar: cp. 70. 
526 B: Thuc. 4. 18 éAaxuor’ av...ded 
TO ph TO dpOovuévw adrod xin 
éralperOa...karadvowro: Andoc. or. 3. 
§ 30 elAdueba...ctpareverOar..., dvtl rot 
pévorvres oltkoc Evuudyous ~xew Lupaxo- 
clovs.—trepiood Spav (Amz. 88) glances 
at the instance in which he had exceeded 
his master’s orders (481 ff.); it is more 
particularly a hint, as the schol. remarks, 
that he is to respect the o¢payls on the 
casket: verse 622 indicates this. 

618 f. Omws dy depends on the notion 
of éiueXod contained in @’Aacce vomov.— 
If Lichas acts in the interest of his master 
only (cp. 286 miords dy Kelvw), the xdpts 
won by him will be é@wAq: if he regards 
the welfare of his mistress also, it will 
become 8irAq. The genitives kelvou te 
Kapod (of which the second has the chief 


stress) = ‘from him and me’: hence €vv- 
eBove’. 
620 ff. elmep “Hppod «.7.\.: for ‘Ep- 


bjs 6 wéurwy, the patron of KyjpuKes, cp. 
Ph. 133n.—troptrevw, absol., act as mo- 
mos: tTéxvnv, cogn. acc., like roumjr, 
which ‘the artof Hermes’ implies. BéBatoy, 
predicate, with the sureness of experience 
and good faith, 

ob Tt #7] is more usual than ot Tor 
pa} (L’s reading), and seems. slightly 
more suitable here. Yet note Az. 560 
od To o “Axady, olda, un tis UBploy: 
O. C. 176 ob Tou pjroré o’...dKkovTd Tis 
dfe.—y oor, in thy case, in what con- 
cerns thee: Ai. 1092 €v Oavoiow vBpic- 
TIS. —odahe Y; trip, commit a fault: cp. 
727-—TO pay ov: O. ZT. 1232.—dyyos, 
a word applicable to ‘vessels’ of various 
kinds, here means a coffer or casket, the 
Goyaorpov of 692. Similarly in Eur. Zon 
32 dryyos is the general term, defined by 
dvrirné, ‘cradle’ (19, 1337 f.).—ds exeu: 
with the seal unbroken (614). 

623 doyov...rlotw: the pledge (588) 
of thy words,—referring esp. to the men- 
tion of the vow (610 ff.), which explains 
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Now go thy way; and, first, remember the rule that mes-. 

sengers should not be meddlers; next, so bear thee that my 
thanks may be joined to his, doubling the grace which thou shalt 
win. 
Li. Nay, if I ply this herald-craft of Hermes with any sure- 
ness, I will never trip in doing thine errand: I will not fail to 
deliver this casket as it is, and to add thy words in attestation 
of thy gift. ; 

DE. Thou mayest be going now; for thou knowest well 
how things are with us in the house. 

Li. I know, and will report, that all hath prospered. 

Dr. And then thou hast seen the greeting given to the 
stranger maiden—thou knowest how I welcomed her ? 

Li. So that my heart was filled with wondering joy. 

DE. What more, then, is there for thee to tell? I am afraid 
that it would be too soon to speak of the longing on my part, 
before we know if I am longed for there. 


now close too abruptly with v. 632. 627 £. Kal ra Tho Eévno dpa | rpocdéypar’ 
aitny [from airiv] @ wo éde~duny ditwc L. Most Mss. have airy 6’, but a few 
(including A) avr, without 6’: and so Ald. For mpocdéyuar’, Harl. has mpoc- 


dépypar’. 


épwv, | mpocdéyuar’ atriy ads édekdunv ida. 
Nauck would delete the verse. 
631i pe] mpg. L, with two dots under ¢, and 


avtos (to be taken with dpav). 
Blaydes writes dd’ é7’. 


a. written above, denoting w (¢.e. mpiv), by a late hand. 


xelOev L, Schneidewin conj. kaxetOev. 


Hermann gives mpoopbéyuar’, airnv 0’. 


Wunder, xal ra ris tevys, 
Kéochly conj. air7 6’: Patakis, 
630 do y’] 


632 raKeider] Ta 


the gift.—épappdcar=‘fitly (or ‘duly’) 
add,’—z.e. ‘add in attestation of the 
gift.’—éyets is the best correction of éxeus, 
which doubtless arose from éxet in the 
line above. (In Z/. 934 f., ody xapa d6- 
yous | rowotad’ éxovo’ écrrevdov, the sense 
is ‘bearing news,’ not ‘speaking words.’) 
Otto’s éheto” (cp. 286 éet7’) is ingenious, 
though the 2nd pers. of this aor. does not 
seem to occur elsewhere: but, before 
épapp.doa, the sound would be unpleasing. 

624 otelxos dv Sn: a courteous 
form: Ph. 674 xwpots av elow. 

626 ceowopéva: all has been kept 
safe during the master’s long absence: 
cp. 542 olkovpra (n.). 

627. For dAAd...pev 51, cp. O. 7. 
523.—I read atriy (with A), not avryy 
@’ (with L), for these reasons. (1) It is 
clear that airijy means merely cam, not 
ipsam. Ne cannot distinguish ta THs 
Eévys mpocSéypara, as meaning the wel- 
come of Iolé along with the other captives, 
from a special welcome given to Iolé 
personally. (2) adr, although unem- 
phatic, has a position which would usual- 
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ly give emphasis. But this is excused by 
the fact that the whole clause, avryv ds 
&eEdunv plrws, depends on ota, being 
merely epexegetic of td THs Eévns mpoo- 
Séypara (instead of ofa éyévero or the 
like). The chief stress falls on (dws. 
(3) If, however, we had adrrjv 0’, then the 
sentence would lose that compact unity 
which justifies the place of the pronoun. 
And so airy @ would naturally seem to 
mean 7fsam,—raising the objection no- 
ticed above (1). The insertion of 0’ may 
easily have arisen from a notion that the 
second clause required a link with the 
first. 

629 éxmAaynvat, of joy (cp. 24), as in 
Aesch. Ch. 233 xapg 5¢ uh Kmdayys ppé- 
vas.—Cp. Aesch. Ag. 541 KH. wor’ évéa- 
Kptew y Oupacw xapas bro. For the 
absence of ye here, cp. Ph. 105, 985. 

631 mpo, ‘early,’ z¢., ‘too soon’ 
(Aesch. P. V. 696 mpy ye orevaters). 
mpw-t is prob. for mpoF-« (Brugman, Séud. 
IV. 154).—p}...A€yors dv. After a verb 
of fearing (whether the tense be primary 
or secondary) the potential opt. with dv 


7 


, 
o7Tp.a. 


° , 
avT.a,. 
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XO. & vatvhoxa Kal merpata 
2 Oeppa houTpa Kal mdyous 


4 id 14 \ 
3 Olras mapavaverdovtes, of Te péocay Mydida map 


hipvav 


635 


, > > ‘ 4 
4 ypvoahakatov T aKTay KOpas, 


5 v0 “E\Advev ayopat 
6 IIvAdrides *KAeovTau 


0 Ka\duBoas Tay’ vty 640 

2 avd0s ovK avapciay 
633—639 L divides the vv. thus:—d vav’d\oxa — | Pepua — | otras — | pa- 
Nda— | xpvocadhakdrov— | &0’— | muddrideo xéovrat. 635 apavaerdovres L 


(wapdvaterdovtec), A, etc.: mepwacerdovres x (with mapa written above in B and T).— 


retains its ordinary sense. As ‘yévoiro 
dv = ‘it might possibly happen,’ so dédocca 
yh yevoro dv =I fear that it might possi- 
bly happen.’ This is the mildest mode 
of expressing a fear, as “7 with the fut. 
indic. is the most vivid. Hence it suits 
the misgiving, and the reserve, of Deia- 
neira:—‘I fear that you might happen to 
be premature in speaking on that subject.’ 
Cp. Xen. An. 6. 1. 28 éxetvo evv0d wh 
Mav dv raxd cwppovicbelny: id. De Vect. 

. 41 el 6€ rwes ad PoBodyrar un marala 
av yévouro atirn 4 KatraoKxevy. In Lys. or. 
13 § 51, where the Mss. give dedvdres wh 
karanv0elnoay 6 Syuos, Markland conjec- 
tured xaradv@ely av; and the mild phrase 
suits the irony of the passage. (Bekker 
reads Kkaradvdeln without dv.)—rov e€ 
épov: cp. Ant. 95 Thy é& éuod ducBovAlav 
(n.). 

632 taxetbev, acc. with elSévar, ex- 
plained by et ro8ovpeOa. Here ra éxeiOev 
is not merely ra éke? (315n.); rather it 
means, ‘the feeling from (or on) his side,’ 
as opp. to 1bOov rov ef éuob.—roBovpeba : 
for the plur., following S€éSo.Ka and épo0d, 
cp. n. on Ant. 734. 

633—662 Second ordoimov. st 
strophe, 633—639,=Ist antistr., 640— 
646. 2nd strophe, 647—654,=2nd an- 
tistr., 655—662. For the metres see 
Metrical Analysis, __ 

A joyous music will presently be heard 
by the dwellers around Trachis. The 
victorious Heracles will soon return, filled 
with new love for Deianeira, under the 
spell of the robe. 

633—6394 vatdoxax.7.A. Wishing 
to call up a general picture of the whole 


region, the poet takes Thermopylae as 
his central point. From the cliffs of Oeta, 
which overhang that pass, his thought 
passes to the highlands (sd-yous Otras) of 
Malis, and thence descends to the sea- 
board, —bringing us back to Thermopylae 
by the mention of the Amphictyons. 

Qepud Aovtpd: the warm springs at 
Thermopylae are situated between the 
Malian gulf on the N. (vatAoxa), and 
the cliffs of Oeta on the south (aerpaia). 
They gush from the foot of the moun- 
tain,—that spur of Oeta which Livy and 
Strabo call Callidromus,—a little west of 
the point where the pass is narrowest. 
They were locally called xU¥rpot, from the 
natural basins of rock; and near them 
was an altar of Heracles, for whose use 
Athena was said to have called them forth 
(Her. 7. 176: Peisander ag. schol. Ar. 
Nub. 1050). 

vathoxa: Strabo 9. 428 speaks of a 
Ayunv wéyas near Thermopylae. Here 
the word suggests the expected landing 
of Heracles. 

mayous Olras: the Tpnxlyiar mérpau of 
Her. 7. 198, spurs from the main range 
of Oeta, which enclose the plain of Malis 
on s. and w.: see Introd. to the P%#lo- 
ctetes, pp. ix. f£.—mapavaverdovres with 
acc.: cp. Isocr. or. 4 § 162 “EdAnves 
Ty ’Aglay mapoxodow, dwell along its 
coasts. 

of (art.) Te, sc. vaterdovres, following 
the direct vocative (633): cp. Xen. Cyr, 
3+ 3.20 @ Kipe kat ol dddoe Iépoat.—péor- 
cav Mydlda...Aluvav, the part of the gulf 
between the two extremities, z.e. the in- 
nermost part of the deep recess which it 
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CH. O ye who dwell by the warm springs between haven 1st 
and crag, and by Oeta’s heights; O dwellers by the land-locked S*°Ph* 
waters of the Malian sea, on the shore sacred to the virgin- 
goddess of the golden shafts, where the Greeks meet in famous 


council at the Gates ; 


Soon shall the glorious voice of the flute go up for you again, 


hécoav L: pécay xr, and Ald. 
{rapariuvav L). 
(as formerly Hermann). 


forms. It is in this part that the shores 
of the gulf belonged to Malis, —viz., from 
the neighbourhood of Thermopylae to 
that of Anticyra. 

Xpveakakdrov tT dktdv képas: merely 
another way of describing the same sea- 
board: they live dy the Niwvn, and on the 
ax77H. Artemis, one of whose attributes 
was wmevooxbdmros, was worshipped all 
along these eastern coasts, since the whole 
maritime life of Greece Proper looked 
mainly towards the Aegaean. Apoll. 
Rhod. 1. 571 (referring to the coasts about 
Pagasae and Iolcus in Magnesia),”Aprewv, 
j} xelvas oxomids GAds dudiéreckey. Cp. 
212 f.—The schol. wrongly takes dxrav 
here as meaning that alyiadés in the 
N.W. of Euboea which was called ’Apre- 
plovov (Her. 7. 176). 

Xpvradakdtov: this Homeric epithet 
of the goddess (//. 16. 183) is rightly ex- 
plained by Hesych. as=xadXiroéos* 
prakarn yap 6 TokLKds KdAapmos. Cp. arpak- 
tos=olcrés. Artemis had nothing to do 
with a distaff. 

638 ff 0 ‘EAAdvov «.7.\. Meet- 
ings of the Amphictyonic Council were 
held at the town of Anthela, close to 
Thermopylae on the west,-—where was 
the sacred precinct of Anujrnp ’Audr- 
xtvovls, containing seats (€dpo:) for the 
Council, and also a shrine of its legend- 
ary founder, Amphictyon (Her. 7. 200). 
Anachronisms were tolerated by Attic 
Tragedy, but this is hardly one, from 
the Greek point of view. The Thessa- 
lian and Dorian nucleus of what became 
the ‘Delphic? Amphictyony was of im- 
memorial age; Amphictyon was called 
the son of Deucalion; Acrisius of Argos 
figured in tradition as an early organiser 
of the league (Strabo 9. 420). t 

‘E\Advov, implying a Panhellenic cha- 
racter, reflects the regular phraseology of 


636 zap T (Triclinius): rapa the other Mss. 
639 xdéovrac Musgrave: xadéovrat MSS. : 


kadedvrac Bergk 


641 dvapciav] dpvaclay Ald. (a mere misprint). 


the poet’s day. The Delphic Amphicty- 
ony never actually represented the whole 
even of Greece Proper; thus it never in- 
cluded the Acarnanians, Arcadians, or 
Eleans. Yet Her. 7. 214 speaks of of 
Tév ‘“EAdvwv IvAayépor: an Argive inscr., 
older than 416 B.c., calls the Council 7d 
awédpiov t&v “E\dvwy (Lebas, Revue 
Archéol. XI. 577): and Hypereides Z/:- 
taph. c. 8. 25 describes those attending it 
as ol "E)Anves ararTes. 

dyopal IIvAdribes: dopa mudaris= 
mudala (sc. cdvodos), the name for a meet- 
ing of the Amphictyons, whether at Pylae 
or at Delphi,—one of several proofs that 
the former place was the League’s older 
centre.—kAéovrat, not ‘are called to- 
gether,’ but, ‘are famous’: cp. O. 7. 1451 
ea krygerat | obpos KeOarpav (n.).—See 
Appendix. 

641 ff. dvapolay, ‘unkindly’ (cp. 853), 
‘harsh,’—referring to the use of the 
flute in wild or mournful music. Cp. 
Sextus Empiricus ddv. Math. 6. 22 60d 
kal Tots mwevOotow atdol mehwdodow ol Thy 
Nirny adrdv émixovdlfovres. Lucian De 
Luct. § 9 7 mpds Tov avddy atlrn orepvo- 
tumla. Plato Lege. 800 E, Kapexy rive 
povon mpoméumovot Tovs TEEUTHTAYTAS, 
alludes to atAwdol (cp. Pollux 4. 75). 

éraveow, ‘return,’ but also with the 
notion of sound rising. —@elas...povoas, 
sc. kavaxdv, a sound of music made to 
the gods (in thanksgiving): dvrlAvpov, 
like that of the lyre: schol. ¢loddvpov. 
This is simpler than to understand, ‘ve- 
sponsive’ to it (as if both instruments were 
used). The lyre, ‘common treasure of 
Apollo and the Muses’ (Pind. ?. tr. 1), 
was peculiarly associated with joyous 
worship. Cp. O.C. 1222 n.—ax@yv, as 
a correction of tdxv, is hardly doubtful, 
since a resolution of the long syllable 
would impair the rhythm (cp. 635 Otras). 


7—2 


1st anti- 
strophe. 


o7p. 


avr. B. 


100 ZOPOKAEOYS 


dx av Kavaxav emdveow, adda Oelas dvtiupov povoas. 
o ‘yap Aws “Adkpnvas K6pos 
*GOUTaL TATAS dperas 
Addup exav €7 ovKous* 


045 


ao oO -» Ww 


a > 4 ¥ nw 
Ov amomTONW ELXYOMEY TAVTG, 
SvoKadexdpnvov Op. LEVOVT AL 
Xpovor, Tehdyvov, tOpues ovoey* 
a d€ ot diha ddpap 
4 
eee dvoTad\awa Kapolay 
, E aN y 
TayKhavTos alevy wAdvTO* 
vuv © “Apys olazpndeis 
éféhuo’ eitovov apépar. 


650 


an Do Ff WO DH 


adikour dpixouro: ra) orain 
ToNbKwTov OX MeL VAOS aUTO, 
Tpw Tdvoe Tpos TONW GVUCELE, 
VaCLOTW EoTiay 


dpeirbas, vOa Krjlerar Ourryp- 


655 


ao fF w WD 


642 dydév Elmsley: laywv L, with most Mss.: 
a\kunvas Te KOpos MSS. (Ko0pos A, and Ald.). 
-AXKunvas Te mais: Wecklein (whom Nauck follows), d\xatos xépos: Subkoff, dAKunwos 
KOpos. 645 cotta Blomfield and Elmsley: cefra Mss. 646 én’ oikovo has 
been made from dar olkove in iL. 647—654 L divides the vy. thus :—dv— | 
mavrai— | xpovov — | ad 6é— | nie | réyxhavroo— | viv & dpno— | ééduo’ — 


lay dy r. 644 “ANxunvas Kdpos] 
Triclinius deleted re. Hartung writes. 


duepar. 647 rayTa MSS.: mdyrq@ (better rav7g@) Bothe. Blaydes writes retv 7). 
650 «a oé] a dé L. 651 radavav Dindorf: tadawa L, with most Mss. 
644 6 Aids... AXkprvas Képos: ob-  evkevav. -—dperds Adgupa (like dOda), 


jection has been taken to the double gen., 
but needlessly: the second gen. practically 
forms a single notion with xépos,—‘ Zeus’s 
Alcmena-son,’=the son of Zeus dy Alc- 
mena. Toa Greek ear the effect would 
be nearly the same as when the first gen. 
is replaced by an adj. ; ¢.g., Aesch. Suppl. 
313 6 Atos mépris.. Bods, Pind. O. 2. 13 
® Kpévie rat ‘Péas. 

645 f. covTat, instead of the ms, 
wevTot, is now generally read here. Cp. 
Ai. 1414 govcOw: Aesch, Pers. 25 cobv- 
ra: Ar. Vesp. 209 ood. On the other 
hand, cera: has no nearer parallel than 
the Homeric orefra:: which some, in- 
deed, regard as syncopated (Curtius, GR 
Verb, ch. iv. C), but others as a genuine 
non-thematic form (Leaf, /7. 18. 191). 

wdoas, complete: cp. Ad. 436 macay 


‘things won by’ dper% (root Mee 

647 ff. dv dmrorrodw elxopev : ‘whom 
we had absent’ = ‘whose absence we had 
to endure’: schol. év éxrds elyouey Tijs 
Toews, (Paley would join elyouey dm- 
Hévovoat, ‘whom we had been waiting 
for’: this seems inadmissible. )—ravrq, 
‘utterly,’ goes with darémrow: it implies 
a contrast between this long zwnzbroken 
absence and his former expeditions. Cp. 
Eur. fr. 966 dkddacra rdvry. (The Doric 
form was written mavrTa.) The adv. could 
mean also, * in all directions,’ but that 
sense is less fitting.—dvokadexdpnvov... 
Xpévov: more exactly, fifteen months 
(44 f.).—meAdyvov: they imagined him 
as wandering on the sea, before or after 
his Lydian bondage: cp. too ff., Ant. 
785 poiras & breprévtios (n.). 


TPAXINIAI IOI 
resounding with no harsh strain of grief, but with such music as 
the lyre maketh to the gods! For the son whom Alcmena bore 
to Zeus is hastening homeward, with the trophies of all prowess. 


He was lost utterly to our land, a wanderer over sea, while 
we waited through twelve long months, and knew nothing; and 
his loving wife, sad dweller with sad thoughts, was ever pining 
amid her tears. But now the War-god, roused to fury, hath 
delivered her from the days of her mourning. 


May he come, may he come! Pause not the many-oared 
ship that carries him, till he shall have reached this. town, leav- 
ing the island altar where, as rumour saith, ‘he is sacrificing! 


and Ald. (Subkoff ascribes raXaway to A and K.) 653 olorpynbeo L and 
most MSS.: olorpwhels V*. Musgrave conj., a8 orpwOels, and so Dindorf reads: 
Hermann, of orpw0els. 654 é&é\vc’ MSS. Hermann writes éfel\vo’: Dindorf 
conj. éfjpvg’: Linwood é&7\d\at’.—émlarovoy dpuépay MSS. (juépay B): Dind. (with 
Erfurdt) gives érimdvwv apepav. 657 pos] Wakefield and Erfurdt conj. réru 
(=the second and third syllables of weAdyiov in’ 649). 658 dvicee] dvicac 
L, with e over the final o from a late hand. 659 @urjp] Before this word 


three or four letters have been erased in L. 


650 a Sé of...8cpap. The art. is 
here a pron., in apposition with ddyuap, 
and serves to contrast the wife with the 
husband: the dat. of is equiv. to a pos- 
sessive pron.: cp. //. 13. 616 Adke & 
doréa, TH 6é of dace x.7.’. Note also 
the epic hiatus before ot (fol): cp. £i. 
196 Ore of (Herm., for dre cor): where 
Dindorf cp. Aesch. Ag. 1147 Tepte- 
Bdrov7é ol, and Cratinus ap. Plut. Per. 
24 “Hpay re of. In Eur. Phoen. 637, 
however, @6e75 co (not oi) is clearly 
right. 

651 f£. tdadaway (for the Ms. rdAa- 
va) is required by the metre (cp. 659 
duel as).— @AAvTO= éerjKeTo: cp. £2. 140 
GAN’ dard r&v werpluv én’ dujnxavoy | ddyos 
del orevdxovoa diddAAUCAL. 

653 f. “Apys. The first syll. might 
be long (as it is in some other lyric pas- 
sages, Ant. 139, El. 96, Az. 252, 614): 
but more probably it is short, and the 
first syll. of wecOods in 661 is ‘irrational’ 
(see Metr. Anal.).—otorpyfels: the sud- 
den rage of Ares symbolises the furious 
impulse which sent Heracles against Oe- 
chalia. Cp. Eur. Bacch. 119 olorpndeis 
Awvicw. The conject. ad (or ot) otpe- 
@els would suggest the subsidence of a 
storm (Her. 7. 193 7d KOua éorpwro). 
This is less suitable, when, as here, Ares 


is a personified deliverer. 

eEeXvo” érlarovov dwépay, has ‘resolved,’ 
‘cleared away,’ the day of sorrow. The 
notion of untying a knot passes into that 
of dissipating a trouble. Cp. O. Z. 35 é&& 
Auoas...daguov (n.). The image is more 
clearly developed in Az. 706 é\voev aivov 
axos am’ duparwr “Apns.—For éalirovov 
dpépay, cp. Eur. Phoen. 540 éxOpas... 
nuépas, Hec. 364 \urpav...7uépay. In the 
Athamas Sophocles had devxyyv juépav 
as=Tipv dyabnv (Bekk. Anecd. p. 106. 33). 

656 dxnpa vads: it may be doubted 
whether this means more than ‘the ship 
which conveys him.’ Eur. 7 Z. 410 
vatov &xnua is similar. Cp. Plat. Hipp. 
ma. 295 D Td OXhwaTa, TA TE Tefa Kal 
Ta €v TH Oadarry mAota. But in vavridwy 
éxnuara (Aesch. P. V. 468) the metaphor 
of the chariot is distinct, as in Eur. JZed. 
1122 vatay | ... amnvnv. — jwodAdKwtTrov 
agrees with the compound phrase: cp. 
Ant. 794 Nn. 

657 mplv...dvioee: the opt. is due 
to the preceding opt., oraty: cp. Ph. 961 
ddovo unTw, mply uaOouw’. 

658 f. éortiav, altar: O. C. 1495 
BovOvrov éoriay (n.).—dpehpas, having 
quitted: Ph. 1262 n.—KAyferar burap, is 
said by rumour to be sacrificing: cp. 237, 
287: and for the verb, 1268. 


2na 
strophe. 


2nd anti- 
strophe. 


102 


6 6Oev porou *savipepos, 
7 Tas Telods TayypioTw 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


660 


8 tovyKpabeis emt mpopace * bapovs. 


AH. 


XO. ti 


€OTL, eee 
AH. " 


ovK old dbupa 


yuvaixes, as Sédouxa pa) TEpauT Epo ‘ 
mempaypev 9 pow mavl oo aptiws edper. 
é téxvov Oivéws; 

el havyoopar Taxa 


665 


Kakov péey exmpagar am e\rridos KaAns. 


XO. 
AH. 


XO. 
An, 


660 taviuepos Mudge: mavdmepos MSS. 


avykpabels éml mpopdoer Onpds MSS. 


See comment. 


ov Sy Te Tov cav ‘Hpaxdet Swpnpdror ; 
paiora ys wate pymot av mpoOvpiay 
adndov epyov Tw Twapawéoa haPelv. 
dida€ov, et Sidakrov, €€ oTov Poet. 

la > , e x , 
To.ovTov exBéBynKev, olov, nv Ppaca, 


670 


661 f. ras meBods tayxploTy | 


663 eparépw] Hense 


660 travipepos: Anthol. 2. 169 xad- 
K@ kécpov ewe tmaviuepov. Here, how- 
ever, the act. sense, ‘full of love’ (for 
Deianeira), is fitter than the pass., ‘all- 
desired.’ This is Mudge’s correction of 
the MS. tavdpepos, which admits of no 
satisfactory explanation, It has been 
interpreted: (1) ‘travelling all day’: 
‘Thence may he come, | A long day’s 
journey without pause’ (Whitelaw). (2) 
‘Today.’ One schol. paraphrases it, 
Thy onepov nucpay : another, év TH adrp 
nheépa. How this sense was extorted 
from the word, I do not know. (3) 
Taking it with what follows: ‘re-united 
to Deianeira for all his days to come.’ 

661 f. tas TeWovs TayxploTw K.T.d. 
The corresponding verses of the strophe 
(653 f.) appear sound: viv & “Apys ol- 
arpnbels | é&é\vo’ émitrovoy auépay. The 
traditional text here, r&s mevfots maryxpl- 
ory | ovyxpabels éri mpopdoer Onpds, 
makes a long syllable answer to the se- 
cond of étéA\vo’, and to the second of 
Ge pave 

Let us now examine the text in detail. 

(1) twayxplorw does not look like a 
gloss. Dindorf, who thinks it one, can 
only suggest that it arose from mdyxpu- 
oros, a gloss upon ovykpafels. This is 
hardly probable. Sophocles is fond of 
intensive compounds with més: cp. 505, 
652: L/. 851 mavovpTw, mayunvy: Ant. 
1282 maupnrwp: fr. 347 mdyéevos, etc. 
As an epithet for the robe, rayxpicry, 


‘thoroughly anointed,’ is suitable. (Cp. 
Deianeira’s words in 580.) But it cannot 
be a subst., as the schol. on 663 would 
make it (Aelarec T@ TérAy). 

(2) The words érl mpopdce Onpds= 
érlrovov auépav in 654. Besides being 
unmetrical, @Onpés requires an unexam- 
pled sense for mpopace, viz., ‘precept.’ 
Hence Dindorf reads rpogayce: (a word 
which is not extant), and in 654 ézuré- 
voy auepav. For @npbs, M. Haupt con- 
jectured ddpovs (GBHPOZ, SAPOS) : for 
the a, cp. 916. The words éml mpopdcoec 
gdpous then mean, ‘on the pretext of the 
robe.’ The robe was the mpodacis for 
using the love-charm. ayxyplorw can 
be retained in the dat., agreeing with 
mpopace (cp. Ant. 794 n.). 

(3) For ovykpadels, cp. Ant. 1311 
derdala 5€ cuyKéxpaua dvg (‘steeped in’ 
it): Az. 895 olkrw rede cuyKexpayévyv 
(‘steeped in this lament,’—7.e., in the 
anguish of it), Ar. Plt. 853 otrw mo- 
AuPopw cuyKéxpauat daluovr.. Thus the 
primary sense of mixture, or fusion, led 
to that of intimate union. If we accept 
gapous, then cuyxpafels would be most 
naturally taken in the sense which zravi- 
Mepos, just before it, could suggest,— 
‘made one in heart’ with Deianeira. 

There remains, however, the metrical 
discrepancy between ovykpaGels and éé- 
Avo’ in 654. Hermann read éef\vo” 
(‘unrolled,’ meaning, ‘disentangled,’ 
‘brought to a smooth close’). But éé& 
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Thence may he come, full of desire, steeped in love by the 
specious device of the robe, on which Persuasion hath spread 


her sovereign charm ! 


DE. Friends, how I fear that I may have gone too far in all 


that I have been doing just now! 


CH. What hath happened, Deianeira, daughter of Oeneus? 


DE. 


I know not; but feel a misgiving that I shall presently 


be found to have wrought a great mischief, the issue of a fair 


hope. 


CH. It is nothing, surely, that concerns thy gift to Heracles ? 


DE. Yea, even so. 


And henceforth I would say to all, act 


not with zeal, if ye act without light. 
Cu. Tell us the cause of thy fear, if it may be told. 
Der. A thing hath come to pass, my friends, such that, if I 


conj. katpod mépa. 


670 rw r: 7d L. Blaydes conj. Tov. 


declare it, 


672 WV 


ppdow Erfurdt: dv pdpdow MsS.: dv dpdoar Wunder. 


duo’ seems genuine. It is possible, how- 
ever, that ouvyxpafels was an explana- 
tion of wvvtakels (suggested by Paley), 
which would give the same sense. Cp. 
Eur. Suppl. 1029 yapéras | cwrnxGels 
avpas ddoAas | yevvalas adoxw wWuyxas, 
‘husband ade one with wife in the sin- 
cere spirit of a loyal soul.’ So cuvraxels 
tit, of close attachment, Plat. Symp. 
183 E, 192 E. 

Either ovyxpaéels or ouvraxels would 
here admit a secondary sense, uncon- 
sciously prophetic of the dire event (833 
mpoorakevTos lot: 836 Secchi ie! 
like mpocapuécac in 494.—For other 
views, see Appendix. 

663—820 Third évewodiov. Deia- 
neira confides to the Chorus her fear 
that a danger may lurk in the gift which 
she has just sent to Heracles. Hyllus 
enters (734). He describes the suffer- 
ings of his father, who is being carried 
home; and ends by invoking curses 
upon his mother. She goes silently into 
the house. 

663 mepatrépw, absol., implying 7e- 
paitépw Tod déovros (Plat. Cos. 484 C). 

665 Andvepa, téxvov Oivéws: the 
form of address implies earnest sympathy 
with the terror which they perceive in 
her: cp. the ra? Mevorxéws of the Chorus 
in Axt. 1098. 

666 £. dOvpa 8’, eb havrjcopar: cp. 
176 n.: Eur. Andry. 61 poBy mev, a Tes 


deotrotév alcOjoerat.—dm édmldSos Ka- 
djs, as the outcome of it: cp. Ant. 695 
kakxior am’ &pywv evkecoTrarwv POiver. 
(Not, ‘contrary to it.’) 

668 ov 5y in a question, as P%. goo: 
more often, od 64 mov (O. 7. 1472, Ant. 
381), or ob 64 more (Tr. 876, £7. 1108).— 
wt is acc. of respect, and the gen. depends 
on it: ‘Surely thou art not anxious as to 
aught belonging to, concerning thy gift? 
This is simpler than to take the gen. as 
depending on éAml8os, and tu as ady.: 
‘Not, perchance, (the hope concerning) 
thy gift??—For the plur. 8wpynpdrev, cp. 
494: for the dat. ‘Hpaxde?, depending on 
the verbal notion, Plat. Luthyph. 15 A 
Ta Tap’ nua dBpa rots Oeots: and O. C. 
1026 n. 

669 f. Sorte pytoT dv Tapatvérat, 
1.é., WoTe ovmoT’ dv mapawéeoayu. The 
words tpo8uplav...goyou form a single 
notion, the sense being the same as if 
dSnrov were ddpdrov. Cp. At. 794 n. 
déndov here means, ‘untried by previous 
test’: cp. her own words in 590f. So 
in Thuc. 5. 103 dpavels éAmldes (as opp. 
to davepat) are those which rest on no 
solid ground. Cp. id. 1. 78 &y ddnrhp 
Kkwdweverat.—For AaPetv, ‘conceive,’ 
cp. PA. 1078 ppdvnow...Ad Bor. 

671 «i SiSaxtdv: cp. 64. 

672 f. olov, tv ppdow «.7.A. The 
choice here seems to lie between two 
courses. 


104 


yuvaixes, 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


*ypas Oavp dvéhmua tov pale. 


@ yap TOV evduTnpa mémhov dprios 


EXptov, 


“apyns ol0s evepou 7OKOS, 


675 


TOUT’ npdvaran, dud Bopov ‘Tpos ovdev0s 
TOV €voor, ar’ édeorov &€& avrod pbive, 


Kal Wh KaT akpas omhddos. 


as d eidgs day, 


i] To0T empax On, peilov’ ExTeva hdyov. 


eyo yap Ov 0 Onp HE Kévravpos TOV@V 


680 


mhevpay TUK pa yoyiwe mpovdi0aearo, 


Tapnka 


673 wads] vpiv L, with most Mss.: 
AaBey L (from 670), 
r and schol. (with yp. 6¢ kat wader). 
dpyir’ (=apyiiry).. 
apy ir’, 
Blaydes conj. dpyjs (gen.).. 
pov Valckenaer. © 6 


(1) To retain tptv, but with a comma 
after it, and to supply from it vuds as 
subject to paGetv: ‘such that, if I tell 
it to you, ye will learn an unexpected 
marvel.’ Cp. Ar. Plut. 349 molds Tis 
(sc. xpnopos) ;—olos... | fv mev Karopb- 
ower, ev apirrew del: where the sub- 
ject to the inf. is judas, supplied from the 
preceding verb. 

(2) To read tpas (subject to uadeiv) 
instead of tpivy, which may: well have 
arisen from gpdc@, This course is 
recommended by the lucid construction, 
and by the better rhythm. Cpe On 7; 
1295 f. Deaya 8° elodWer Taxa i races 
olov kal orvyobvr’ érouxrioa. 

Others, taking paGety with Qatw dvéd- 
muorrov only, suppose an ellipse of éorac 
(or an equiv. word): ‘Such that, if I 
tell it, (it will be) an unexpected marvel 
for you to hear.” But such an, ellipse is 
extremely harsh. Wunder’s dv ppdoat 
(with éué understood as subject) is pos- 
sible, but loses the emphasis prepared 
by iv ppdaow, and gives an unpleasing 
rhythm. 

674 Tov évbutTnpa rérAov. The word 
évéurnp (found only here) expresses that 
the ém\os was not for ordinary use, but 
was one which Heracles was to assume 
for the solemn rite. Thus it is equivalent 
to ‘stately,’ or ‘festal.? Cp. Eur. Z7o. 
258 évdut&v arepéuy iepols croduors, 
‘the sacred apparel of wreaths with which 
thou hast been invested’ (because they mark 


ecpav ovdev, add’ éowlopny, 


nu r.—pyabety A, R, K, Harl., and Ald.: 
with m written over \, and @ over B, by first hand: madei 
676 apyis.. 
.wokw MSS. (rénv for méxy, A, R), 
however, as acc., and placing the comma after it (and not after éypror). 
.woKw.—evépov Lobeck : 
76 7ddvora L, with most MSs.: 


.wéxos Wunder and Lobeck: 
which Nauck keeps, taking 


evelpw MSS. (evelpw L): evel- 
npavicro B, T, Le 


Cassandra’s prophetic character).—The 
xtTrwv belonged to the class of évdvmara, 
garments ‘put on’ (and not merely wrap- 
ped round the body); while the Homeric 
mém)\os must be classed with émiBd\juara 
(cp. Z/. 5. 734 ff). But we cannot well 
regard évdurjp here as a qualifying epi- 
thet, meaning that ¢4zs wémdos was of the 
xerdy class (cp. 602 n.). 

675 dpyis...moKos: I follow Wunder 
and Lobeck in thus amending dpyyr.. 
wokw. The latter reading, if sound, pre- 
sents a dilemma. (1) Sova =adpy7re. 
But it is now generally recognised that 
the epic license of eliding datival « was 
foreign to Attic Tragedy: the supposed 
examples all admit of easy remedy: see 
O. C., Appendix on v. 1430. (2 ) dpyjjra, 
agreeing with réhov: ‘white, glistering.’ 
This is possible; for, though rov év8urypa 
mémhov precedes, a second epithet might 
follow: cp. n. on O. 7. 1199. But the 
effect of such an epithet, added at the 
end of the clause, would here be very 
weak. And if dpyfra is taken as the 
proleptic predicate (‘anointed:so as to 
make it shine,’ Wecklein), this does not 
suit the sense. On the other hand, the 
connection of apy7js with méxos is confirm- 
ed by Aesch. Zum. 45 apyiira badnov. 

Blaydes suggests dpyys olds evépou wéKw: 
but the usage of dpyés precludes this. A 
change of dpyrjs...rékos into dpyqr’ 
(meant for dpyjr.)...7éK@ would easily 
have been induced by the preceding ¢.— 
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ye will hear.a marvel whereof none could have dreamed. 

That. with which I was lately anointing the festal robe,—a 
white tuft of fleecy sheep’s wool,—hath disappeared,—not con- 
sumed by anything in the house, but self-devoured and self- 
destroyed, as it crumbled down from the surface of a stone. But 
I must tell the story more at length, that thou mayest know 
exactly how this thing befell. 

I neglected no part of the precepts which the savage Centaur 
gave me, when the bitter barb was rankling in his side: they 

were in my memory, 


(perh. due to Triclinius). 677 rev évdov] Blaydes reads rév éxrds (as 
Herwerden also had proposed).—atroS A, and Ald.: avrod (sic) L. 678 «ai 
yo Mss., and Ald.: cal y# Eustath. p. 751, 52, and p. 1071, g. Wecklein conj. 
wnkrov: Frohlich, cal Waxerat car’ @dados. 680 f. Nauck brackets the words 
Kéravpos rovwy | mevpay mixpe ywxtre. 


evépov, the Attic form, acc. to the schol. 
on Ar, Av. 121 (where metre requires 
evepov). 

676 f£. mpds ovdevds (neut.) tov evdoy, 
by nothing in the house (such as fire, or a 
corrosive substance). The conj. tav éxrés 
is ingenious, but seems unnecessary.— 
Olver, instead of PGivoy : seen. on O. T. 
1134. 

678 pq is not elsewhere intrans. (cp. 
698), and hence has been suspected here: 
but cp. 128, n. on éml...xukdobow.—Kar’ 
akpas omAdSos, down from the top of a 
flat stone, or slab, in the av\7% of the house. 
Schol.: ws oty éml NiOouv Benévn adrd TodTS 
gnot. On coming into the court-yard 
from the room in which she had secretly 
anointed the robe, she had carelessly 
thrown the tuft of wool down upon this 
stone. 

Such is the only sense which the words 
will bear. They are perhaps corrupt. 
Sophocles has the dat. plur. omAddeoor, 
in the ordinary sense, ‘sea-rocks,’ in fr. 
341; but thesense of the sing. here is pecu- 
liar. And vv. 695—698 would naturally 
suggest that she had thrown the tuft at 
once on the ground, rather than ona stone 
from which it afterwards crumbled down. 

Possibly the true reading is kar’ dkpas 
oméS.oy, ‘utterly pulverised,’ and omAd- 
80s arose, when the letters after ow had 
been partly effaced, through the wish to 
find a subst. which could agree with 
dxpas. Cp. Suid. kar’ adkpas* 6c’ ddov, 
mavred@s: and O. C. 1242. 

679 ékrevO: Az. 1040 pi) Telve MaKpdy: 
Aesch. Zum, 201 ToootTo mijkos exrewov 
Abyour. 


680 f. ydp, prefatory.—dav, for ods, 
by attract. to the subsequent Seopov: cp. 
Dem. or. 20 § 87 wy épyw memolyxev éxac- 
TOS..., TOUTWY Ek Nbyou Kplows ylyveTat.—o 
Op Kévravpos, as in 1162: Op may here 
be rendered by an adj., but is strictly a 
subst., the general term in apposition with 
the special.—movav m\evpdv: Hense 
quotes Ennius Azz. 601 tum laterali’ 
dolor, certissimu’ nuntiu’ mortis.—mrKpG, 
cp. At. 1024 mikpod | ...cvwdovros: LZ. 5. 
278 mixpos diarbs.—yAwxtv.. This sense of 
yAwxly (which means ‘the end of a strap’ 
in //. 24. 274) does not occur elsewhere 
in poetry of the classical age, but is at- 
tested by Z/. 5. 393 dior Tpryhwxure (cp. 
11. 507), a three-barbed arrow: which 
shows that the schol. here is right in 
identifying yAwxly with the Homeric 
GyKos (zncus), ‘barb’ of an arrow (ZZ. 4. 
151). 

mpovdibdtaro, ‘had taught me Jdefore- 
hand’: distinguish the other sense of 
this compound, ‘to teach gradually’ (Az. 
163, Pz. 1015). The midd. voice here 
suits the fact of the Centaur’s hidden 
design. In Ar. Plut. 687, 6 yap lepeds 
avrod we mpovd.ddéaro, the verb might be 
causal (‘had me instructed beforehand’). 
Sometimes, however, the midd. d.ddcKo- 
paw hardly differs from 6:ddoxw, unless by 
emphasising the teacher’s effort (cp. Pind. 
O. 8. 59: Ar. Mud. 783). 

682 Oeopoy ovSév. The regular piur. 
was Jeouol, though in fr. go we find od 


ydp Te Oecud Totow doriras mpére. Cp. 
Ph. 24 Tarihoma trav Abywv (n.).— 


éowfounv, remembered: Plat. Rep. 455 B 
a éuabe, opferar: cp. O. 7. 318 n. 
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ZOPOKAEOY2 


xahens OTwS vovurrov éx dédrou ypadyy. 
Kal pow Tad? qv mpoppyta, Kal Touavr” Spar: 


TO pdppaxov TOUT darupov AKTLVOS T aet 


685 


Beppns aOuxrov €v puxots oplew ee, 
ews VW dptixpirtov apps aust Ov. 


Kad pov ToLOvTa. 


voy o, oT nv épyacréor, 


Expiora. pev Kar otKov €v ddpous Kpvdn 


Pao, ordacaca KTNotoU 


Botrov axvyp, 690 


KaOnka ovprtvéao’ adapmés HALov 
Koihw Cuyactpw Sapov, @amep EtdeTe. 
eiaw 8 amrooretyovoa SépKomar pat 


ddpactov, dtp BAnrov avo pare padeiv. 


TO yap Kdray po TuyxXave pipacd TOS 


695 


we oids, @ TPoux pLov, es peony pddoya, 
aKTi’ és War ws © €0adzero, 


684 kal pot...édpwv. 


Elmsley: éws dy Mss. 
Surov: Axt, év puxors. 


Wunder rejects this v. 
686 Oeputs] 8€puno L, A, and Ald. +» as if from @épun, ‘heat.’ 


685 axrivés + ‘7 tT’ is omitted by L 
687 ews vw 


689 xar’ olkov év Sduos] For év dduos, Dindorf conj. év- 
Heimsoeth would read, rdv wémrXov év Sduors. 


690 part? 


683 xadkys...5€\Tov. This image is 
eculiarly forcible in connection with 

bettie seine word which expresses her 
religious reverence for the Centaur’s pre- 
cepts. Laws, rituals, oracles, etc., were 
often engraved upon bronze tables. An 
example is afforded by the ‘Eugubinae 
Tabulae’ preserved at Gubbio, which 
concern sacred rites. Diod. Sic, 12. 26 
(referring to the Laws of the XII. Tables) 
els dwdexa yadkots mlvaxas xapdtavres ol 
traro. Plut. Alex. 17 d€éXrov...xadkiv, 
TUmrous éxovoay apxyaluwy ypaupdrwy (an 
oracle): where, for rémous (graven cha- 
racters), cp. Pollux 8. 128 déArots xadkats 
joav mada évrerurwuevor ol vduor ol rept 
Tov lepSv kal Trav mwarplwy. Cic. Phil. 1. 
§ 26 Quod ita erit gestum, id lex erit? et 
in aes incidi tubebitis... ? 

684 xalporx.7.\. Those whoagree with 
Wunder in rejecting this verse hold that 
oétev depends on mpovdibdfaro (681), 
and urge that kdSpov TovavTa in 688 con- 
demns Toad?’ ¢pwv here. The question 
must be considered in the light of the 
whole context. She begins by saying 
that the Centaur’s dying precepts remain- 
ed in her memory as if graven on bronze 
(680—683). That passage is much more 
impressive if a full stop follows 683. She 


then says, ‘ Now ¢hesewere his precepts,’— 
verse 684 marking her anxiety to explain 
that she had simply obeyed him to the 
letter. The reiteration, xddpwy roatra, 
in 688, is unnecessary; but, in her actual 
state of mind, it is full of dramatic truth. 
The scholiast read this verse. 

685 f. darvpov x.7.\.: cp. 606 f.—For 
dOucrov with gen., cp, 23 n. 

687 tws vi. The solecism in the 
MSS., ws dv, is like their ply dv @dvo in 
2f., and qik’ dv...dmeln in 164 f.—1ov: 
neither Nessus (§75) nor she herself had 
ever thought of the charm being used on 
any one except Heracles. But, as she 
shrank from naming Eurystheus (35), so, 
at this moment, she shrinks from naming 
the man whom she loves. 

689 %ypica pev corresponds with kd0- 
yka in 691, not with dow 8’ in 693. Cp. 
Ai. det wév,...3 kat viv: Thuc. 2.65 § 12 
déxa pev érn avretxov...cal ob mpdbrepov 
évédooavy. So pmév...Te, below, ror2.— 
Kat’ olkov, in the house (and not outside 
the gates): év Sdpots, in the yuvarxwviris, 
and not in the open avA7. For this 
limited sense of dduo, cp. Od. 6.303 add” 
omrér’ dv oe Sduor KexvOwor kal avr. 

690 xryolov, ‘belonging to the house- 
hold,’—z.e., to a flock kept near the house, 
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like the graven words which no hand may wash from a tablet 
of bronze. Now these were his orders, and I obeyed them :— 
to keep this unguent in a secret place, always remote from fire 
and from the sun’s warm ray, until I should apply it, newly 
spread, where I wished. So had I done. And now, when the 
moment for action had come, I performed the anointing privily 
in the house, with a tuft of soft wool which I had plucked from 
a sheep of our home-flock ; then I folded up my gift, and laid it, 
unvisited by sunlight, within its casket, as ye saw. 

But as I was going back into the house, I beheld a thing too 
wondrous for words, and passing the wit of man to understand. 
I happened to have thrown the shred of wool, with which I 
had been preparing the robe, into the full blaze of the sunshine. 


...Aaxvnv. Wunder rejects this v. 
oupmnéac’ Harl. 


€ written over a by first hand. 


picua (not gdvracua), pavractav, is written over gary. 
Reiske and Musgrave had proposed ¢aow: Blaydes suggests 

696 mpotlxpiov] mpotxpecov L.—Wunder rejects this v., which 
697 driv’ és] Dobree and Bothe conj. dxrivos. 


paca dépkoua. 
Géav or Tépas. 
Dobree too suspected. 


As it grew warm, 


691 KdOnxa] Kabfxa L.—ouumrrvéas’] 


692 wamep] Blaydes conj. @mep.—eidere] elderac L, with 
693 dépxoua parw MSS. 


In L the gloss 
Hence Nauck writes 


to supply food, and victims for sacrifice. 
Zevs Krnows was more especially the 
tutelar god of household property; hence 
domestic slaves stand xrnotouv Bapod rédas 
(Aesch. Ag. 1038). The epithet here 
does not, however, directly allude to him, 
as if meaning, ‘devoted to the Krijovos.’ 

GOL ddapms WAlov: cp. O. C. 677 
dvivewov... | xeyuwvwy (n.). 

692 tvydorpw: for the dat., cp. 564. 
Xen. Cyr. 7. 3. 1 uses Svyaorpa of boxes 
in which treasure is packed up for removal. 
The word meant simply, ‘something fitted 
together,’ ‘compacted’ ({vy-).—koldr@ : 
the addition of this adj. is sometimes, esp. 
in poetry, merely picturesque: cp. O. C. 
1593, Az. 1165: Eur. Jor 19 kotdys...dvri- 
anyos: Her. 4. 2 dyynia Kot\a.—dormep 
elSere. They saw the gvyaorpov, but not 
the act of placing the robe in it: this (as 
ddaumes PALov shows) had been done in 
the house. 

693 f. claw 8’ droorexovoa, return- 
ing into the house (632). The words 
womep eldereindicate the previous dialogue 
in front of it (331 —632).—¢drvv is boldly 
used here, but appearssound. The harsh- 
ness is modified by the context: 7.e., the 
antithesis between muttering and compre- 
hending has led the poet to strengthen 
d&ppacroy by a noun specially suited to it, 


as he strengthens dfvpBAnrov by the ad- 
dition of dv@pwrw paletv.—Cp. Aelian 
Nat. An. 6. 60 T&v arekudprwy re Kal 
aoupBrjrav. Eur. Med. 675 copwrep’ 7 
kar’ dvdpa cuuBadrew ern. 

695 ff. k«dTayya properly meant 
the ball of wool on the distaff, from 
which the thread is drawn down (kara- 
yerat, deducitur) by the spinner. (Plat. 
Polit. 282 E: Soph. 226 B.) Here it is 
merely a synonym for “adds (690). In 
Ar. Lys. 583 ff. karayua is the thread 
itself.—mpovxptov, defore putting it into 
the casket (692). Lucian Alex. 21 oud- 
Aw Thy odpaylda mpoxploas.— pdrdsya 
comes first, since eat is the main point ; 
then, to avoid ambiguity, driv’ és HAw- 
gw is added. Seneca Ferc. Oct. 725 
translates these words: medios in ignes 
solis et claram facem. 

Wunder rashly rejects the verse. Do- 
bree’s objection to it seems to have been 
the repeated és. His words are merely : 
‘Suspectus ob constructionem; mst legas 
proya axrivos Nudrw’: Adv. 11. 38. But 
the prep. is often thus repeated when a 
second noun stands in apposition with the 
first, serving to explain it: ¢.9., Lysias 
or. 6 § 14 Kal év Apelw ayy, ev TO ceu- 
vorarw...dcckaoTrnply: Plat. Laches 183 C 
éx to’rwy ot dvomacrol ylyvovra, ex TwY 
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ZOPOKAEOY2 


pet mav adndov Kal Kar eymerau xOovi, 
Hopon paduor. elKaOTOV WOTE mplovos 


éxBpapar ay Préfevas €v TORT Ev)ov. 


TOLOVOE Ketrau TT POTETES. 


TPOvKeLT’, dvaléovar PpopBades adpot, 
yAavKns omdpas WOTE Tiovos TOTOU 
xvbevros eis ynv Baxxtas | amr dytré)ov. 


Gor OUK 


opa oé pe epyov Sewor _eSeuipyacperny. 
700ev yap av TOT; avTt TOU OvyoKev 6 Onp 
eyo Taper’ evvolay, Hs €Ovnoy viep; 


ovK €or’ adha TOV Baddvr’ amopbioa 


xpencer eOehy€ & 


oT ouKer’ apie, TV pabnow ApVvUpLat. 


pov yap. auror, el TL pn Wevo Ojnoomar 
YrSpNS, eyo OvoTnVOS earropbepa 


TOV yap 
Xelpwva TNLHVAVTO, 


698 xaréyyxra] Karéyixra L. 


éxB\eYevao L (an error caused by éxBpwmar’) : 
Baxxelac L (so most Mss., and Ald.). 


xlas Yr: 


700 

ex d€ yns, ole 
eyw Tddawwa Tol yvouns TéETW* 705 
av eyo peOvorepor, 710 

Badovr’ dr paKrov oida, Kat Oeov 
*yavmep av Oiyn, 7s 
7OO dv BréYeas A, R, and Ald.: 
éuBreVeras B, etc. 704 Bak- 


705 This v., omitted by the 


émitnoevodvrwy exacta: Prot. 358 B al 
éml rovrou mpdées araca, ert Tod d\Urws 
civ. 

698 fet is equiv. to y# in 678. The 
wool shrivels away; and presently there 
is nothing to be seen but a powder, like 
saw-dust, on the ground. For pety, cp. 
O. C. 259 n.—kaTtéfykrat: the perf. of 
instant result: cp. Ph. 76 bd\wra (n.). 
Seneca Here, Oct. 736 Dumaque ipsa mi- 
ror, causa miranal perit. 

699 f. popdyj, dat. of respect: po- 
Arr’ elkacrov, lit., ‘most nearly com- 
parable’; but, instead of a simple dat., 
éxBpwyacr, we have a clause with Sore 
(=@s), as if (e¢.) otrws &xov had pre- 
ceded.—mplovos éBpwpar = mplouara 
(or mapamplouara) : Schneidewin cp. Ni- 
cander Ther. 52 Kab % mptovera Tomaln | 
Kédpos, movAvodovar Karaynxbetoa yevel- 
ols. —év Town EVAov=Sre Evov Téeuverae : 
for the form of the phrase, cp. Az, 
24 Nn. 

701 f. tmpomerés, where it was thrown 
down: schol. éppymévov (cp. 695) Kat 
mporeaov xapat. — bev, by attract. to é« 
ys, instead of dou: cp. Thuc. 1. 89 § 3 


Stexoulfovro evOds b0ev (=évTedOev Sor) 
breséOevro matdas Kal yuvaikas. In O. C. 
1226 the doubtful «et@ev is not similar.— 
mpovKeat, davaféovor: past tense com- 
bined with historic pres. (Az. 254 n.).— 
BpopBdSers adpol, foam, thickened into 
clots (ApouBo., Tpepw) : hence the plur., 
which Seneca imitates, Herc. Oet. 737 
Quin ipsa tellus spumeos motus a, it. 

708 f£. tlovos motod yh. dwpas dard 
B. dpréXov: the rich juice of the blue 
fruit (obtained) from the vine: z.e., the 
y\etkos, or ‘must,’ newly pressed from 
the ripe grapes; which foams when 
poured on the ground, since it has not 
yet passed through the stage of fermenta- 
tion. Schol.: pddicra dé 6 véos oivos, 
Oepuds wv, el mecor xamal, ddplve.. The 
simile is suggested chiefly by the foam, 
but partly also by the purple tinge which 
the poison gives to the blood. —xvbévros 
should not be taken with B. da’ duaédov, 
since the grapes have already been ga- 
thered. 

For érripas as=‘fruit,’ cp. fr. 235. 
7 maga TEMVETAL Bracrounévn | Kadds 
dmwpa, Kavaklpyatat rordv.—With 
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it shrivelled all away, and quickly crumbled to powder on the 
ground, like nothing so much as the dust shed from a saw’s 
teeth where men work timber. In such a state it lies as it fell. 
And from the earth, where it was strewn, clots of foam seethed 
up, as when the rich juice of the blue fruit from the vine of 
Bacchus is poured upon the ground. 

So I know not, hapless one, whither to turn my thoughts; I 
only see that I have done a fearful deed. Why or wherefore 
should the monster, in his death-throes, have shown good will to 
me, on whose account he was dying? Impossible! No, he was 
cajoling me,in order to slay the man who had smitten him: and 
I gain the knowledge of this too late, when it avails no more. 
Yes, I alone—unless my foreboding prove false—I, wretched one, 
must destroy him! For I know that the arrow which made 
the wound did scathe even to the god Cheiron ; and it kills all 


first hand in L, has been added in marg. by S. 707 dy made from du 
im L. 708 7s] mo L.—trep] Nauck writes io. 710 @erdyé w’ L, 
with most Mss.: @e\yev A, R, Harl., and Ald.—pe@dvcrepov] ped’? torepov L. 
712. Nauck brackets these two vv. 715 xavrep Wakefield: x’ womep L, 
with most Mss. and Ald.: x@oamep dy @lyy B, T, Lc, which Wunder (omitting 


dv) adopts. 


(Acc. to Subkoff, v is written over x’ womep in A.) 


regard to the y)edxos, cp. 7. 6 -ydv- 
kalveral re xdmomepkoira Borpus (the 
colour of the ripening grape is esp. 
described by epxvos, as here by yAav- 
kos): for Baxxlas, 2b. 2 Baxxesos Borpus: 
Verg. Geo. 2. 5 tibi pampineo gravidus 
autumno | Floret ager, spumat plenis 
vindemia labris. For wlovos cp. Tibull. 
I. I. 10 pleno pinguia musta lacu. 

7O5 mot yvouns méow: she knows 
not to what counsels she can have re- 
- course: 2.é., she can think of no remedy. 
Cp. O. C. 170 mot tis ppovtidos Oy; 
(n.). 

7O6 ope S€é p...eepyaopévnv. The 
constr. with the acc. can be used when- 
ever the speaker looks at his own case 
from without. But the examples are of 
two kinds. (1) Most often there is a 
contrast of persons; 4/. 65: Andoc. or. 
1 § 30 ppl dely éxelvous ev drohécOau..., 
éue 6€ c@fecba. (2) Sometimes, as 
here, there is no such contrast, and the 
effect is merely to give a certain objectiv- 
ity: Zl. 470 mixpay | dox® me metpay 
Tide To\ujoew er: SO Az. 606 f.: Plat. 
Rep. 400 B oluae d€ we axnxoéva, This 
is esp. fitting when the speaker is in an 
evil plight, and means that he can see 
himself as others see him: so Xen. Az. 
5. 6 § 20 viv wev dpduer Huds amdpous 
OVTAS K.TD. 


707 f. oQev, ‘from what motive?’: 
dvtl rov, ‘in gratitude for what?’—dav... 
tmapéoy’: (if he had shown kindness, — 
as he did mot), why would he have done 
so?—ts...Uaep, on account of whom,=7js 
évexa, or 60’ qv: cp. Ant. 932 Bpadurh- 
Tos Umep. 

709 dropOloat: diicw and épdica 
haye @ in epic poetry, but t in Attic: cp. 
1043: O. 7. 202: Az. 1027. 

T11 dpket, ‘avazls’: not, ‘ suffices.’ 
In the latter sense, apxe? is usu. impers., 
but in the former, personal, as it is here 
(sc. 7 padOnors).—dpvupat: Ant. 903: Ph. 
838. 

712 el te py: 586 n.—rbevoOrjcopar 
yvepns: Az. 1382 Kal pw’ épevoas édrldos 
TONU. 

714 f. drpakxrov: cp. Ph. 290 n.— 
—edv Xelpwva. Cheiron, as the son of 
the god Cronus by the nymph Philyra, 
was of a different origin from the other 
Centaurs, the descendants of Ixion and 
Nephele. So Pindar distinguishes him 
as Kpoviday | Kévravpov (lV. 3. 47), ovpa- 
vida ydvov evpuuédovra Kpdvov (P. 3. 4): 
and Apollonius Rhodius as dA\a pev Ur- 
my, | d\d\a Oe@ drddavrov (2.1240). He 
was still more separated from the ‘rest of 
the Centaur tribe by his just and gentle 
character (//. 11. 832 Sikauraros Kev- 
tavpwv). Hence Greek art, after the in- 
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pleiper Ta TAVTA Kvadan’ 
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ék 6€ TOUS OOE 


opayav SueAOav it tos alpartos péhas 


TOS ovukK OA\EL Kal TOVOE; 


Katou déSoxrau, 


ddEn yovv up. 


KEWOS a opanoerar, 
TAUTN oo Ope Kapee ovvOavew apa 


720 


Cv yap KAKOS Khboveav OUK avacyxeETOr, 
HTS TpOTYLa Py KaKn) TePUKEVAL 


XO. 


TapBewv pev epya Sei” dvayKaios Exel 


THY & edrid’ od xen THS TUXNS KplvELY Tapos. 


AH. 


ovK €oTw év Tots py Kadoits Bovdevpaow 


725 


ovo éAmis, TUS Kal Opdcos Tl mpogevel. 


XO. 


anh’ dui TOUS oparetor pa) "Gee Exovotas 


opy? TETELPA, TNS oe Tuy avew Tpeme. 


716 @Oelper 7a mavra] Blaydes reads $Oelpovra mavra, as Wecklein and Faehse had 
conjectured. (p6elpov@’ dmravra Frohlich.)—xvwdan’* éx dé ro0S’ 65e] Hense conj. xvw- 


Oddouv 5é Todde 67 (Todde 6H with Meineke), and so Nauck reads. 
Nauck suggests lds alwaroppopos. 
718 dd&p yodv éun] Soém *yodv [=y’ odv] eur L. 


Wecklein yas: Frohlich conj. uéra: 
Wunder writes aiuarots. 


717 yédas] 
For aluatos, 


vention of the hippo-centaur (564 n.), 
continued to portray Cheiron under the 
more humane type of the andro-centaur. 
This is his form on Greek vases, down 
at least to 400 B.C. Later art neglected 
this distinction, (See S. Colvin in 
Fourn. Hellen. Stud., vol. 1. pp. 133— 
I 

ives) Other Centaurs, routed 
by Heracles in Arcadia, fled to Cheiron 
near Cape Malea; and the hero, in shoot- 
ing at them, accidentally wounded his 
friend. Cheiron could not be healed; 
and, being a god, could not die. At 
last Zeus allowed him to exchange fates, 
the immortal for the mortal, with Pro- 
metheus; and so he found rest (Apollod. 
2. Be 4). 

Ovid varies the story. Heracles visited 
Cheiron on Mount Pelion; a poisoned 
arrow chanced to fall from the hero’s 
quiver on the left foot of the Centaur. 
Virus edax superabat opem...Nona dies 
aderat, cum tu, tustissime Chiron, | Bis 
septem stellis corpore cinctus eras. (Last. 
5+ 387—414.) 

dymep seems a certain correction of 
xeomep. The latter has been explained 
thus:—(1) ‘Even as it may touch, (so 
surely) does it destroy.’ This is possible, 
but somewhat forced; certainly less pro- 
bable than xavrep. (2) ‘Zf only it touch 


them.’ This view—that worep dv=dum- 
modo—rests on passages in which os 
should be corrected to €ws (O. C. 1361, 
Ph. 1330, At. 1117).—Few will defend 
XWorep as=Kal domep (‘whoever touches 
the arrow’); or accept, with Wunder, 
Xeoarrep. 

716 ff. ék...chaydv Tovde SredOov, 
having passed out from the wounds of 
Nessus.—tds alparos, a poison consisting 
(or contained) in blood, because the 
poison from the arrow had become mixed 
with the blood; and it was in the form 
of blood (572 dudlOperrov atua) that the 
poison had been applied. For the ‘de- 
fining’ gen., Cp. Ll. 682 mpbcxnu aya- 
vos, =Tpocx. aywvicrikov. 

TovSe, Heracles. roide—8de—révoe : 
this repetition of the pron., in different 
relations, has been thought strange. Yet 
cp. O. Z. 948 kal viv &de€| mpds rhs Tv- 
xns ddAwdev, o5e TODS Uo: where 8de 
is Polybus, and 700d’, Oedipus. She 
reasons from past to present:—‘the same 
poison, coming from ¢fzs source, will 
kill ¢h¢s man.’ The reiterated pronoun 
really marks the stress of the inductive 
argument. 

Others take ék...rod8e as=‘from this 
arrow’: then agaryov must go either 
with Been er, ‘having come through 
(from) the wounds’; or with aimaros, 
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beasts that it touches. 


III 


And since ’tis-this same black venom in 


the blood that hath passed out through the wound of Nessus, 


must it not kill my lord also? 


I ween it must. 


Howbeit, I am resolved that, if he is to fall, at the same time 
I also shall be swept from life; for no woman could bear to live 
with an evil name, if she rejoices that her nature is not evil. 

Cu. Mischief must needs be feared; but it is not well to 


doom our hope before the event. 
Unwise counsels leave no room even for a hope which 


DE. 
can lend courage. 


Cu. Yet towards those who have erred unwittingly, men’s 
anger is softened ; and so it should be towards thee. 


doker yoov éuot A (with a few more), and Ald. 


720 tatty H. Stephanus 


and Brunck: ra’ry MSS.—épun] opuje L, with y written over mw by the first hand. 
Of the later Mss., some (as L? and B) have épuy, others (as A), dpy7: Ald. gives the 


latter. Wunder writes dxu7. 


723 del’) deitv’ L. Tournier conj. py’ ddnd’. 


728 térepa, 77s] Blaydes writes wémeipos, 7s.—cé Blaydes: oe Mss. and edd. 


‘poison contained in the blood of the 
wounds.’ But the point is that the poison, 
though it comes to Heracles from the 
wound of Nessus, and not (as to its 
former victims) dzvectly from the arrow, 
is stillthe same. And, since 68¢ expresses 
this, rov8’, if it referred to the arrow, 
would be superfluous. 

86Eq youv uy: cp. Plat. Phaed. 68 B 
ovK dopmevos elow atrice; olecOal ye xp7. 
For yodv, cp. n. on Ant. 45 Tov yotv 
émov. 

719. odadroetar: cp. 297, cparf. 
—rairy ody opp, lit., ‘borne along by 
the same impetus.’ The é6pun, impetus, 
is that of the fate which brings Heracles 
low: she means, ‘at the same moment 
I, too, shall be swept out of life. Cp. 
Xen. Ages. 2. 29 evoumve yap ry adTq 
Open Te pev AlyumTly xapw dodw- 
cew..., Tos & év TH Acia “ENAnvas maw 
edevOepicew, TH dé Ilépon Slknv émiby- 
cew: 2.¢., ‘by the same effort. The 
phrase was perhaps a familiar one, to 
which the poet has here given a new 
turn. 

For ody, cp. Theocr. 25. 251 TyAob 
58 mug wHdnoe odv dpyn (fat one bound’: 
though wud dp usu.=‘by a common 
impulse,’ Xen. Az. 3. 2. Q). 

722 mpotusa with inf.; cp. Her. 3. 
21 mpoTysay modod éuol Eeivos yeveoOa. 
—pa) (‘generic’) with kak), rather than 
with the inf.: cp. 725: fr. 154. 2 ¢xouw’ 
dv abrd uu) KaK@s ameidoa. The adj. is 


not here a mere synonym for dvoyevis 
(as in O. Z. 1063), but rather blends 
the ideas of birth and character. For 
the sentiment, cp. £7. 989 {Hv aloxpov 
aicxpas Tos kahws mepukbaw: AZ. 479. 

723 £. épya Sev’: the ‘deeds’ are 
the dire results which Deianeira has so 
frankly presaged (718 ms ovx 6de7 Kal 
révde;). Hence dewd, is not too strong. 
—é\7n(8’ has properly a neutral sense (cp. 
125 n.): ‘we must not decide our forebod- 
ing before the issue,’—z.e., assume that 
the worst will certainly happen: hence 
we may more freely render, ‘doom our 
hope.’ 

725 ois pr Kadots B.: for the ge- 
neric un, cp. Ant. 494 Tov pndev dpbds 
év oKoTw Texvupévuv.—édrrls, Tis Kal 
Op. tu mpofevet, a foreboding which so 
much as lends courage. The measures 
which she has taken do not allow her to 
think of a good result as even possible. 
For mpogevet cp. O. 7. 1483 n. 

727 £. opi with dat., ‘in the case 
of,’ Ph. 1354 n.—py E éexovolas: cp. 
395: Lh. 467 wh ’E dmdmrov. The ad- 
verbial phrase would properly precede 
opadeior: but cp. Ant. 659 n.—rréreipa 
(related to mémwy as mleipa to mlwy) is 
attested by the grammarians, but extant 
only in Anacreon fr. 87. Hippocrates 
Acut. 390 has 7ézeipos vooos, and Ar. 
Eccl. 896 év rats memetpous (Rav. me- 
welpats).—For the sentiment, cp. fr. 599 
dkwy 8 dpapray ovris avOpwruv Kakes. 
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AH, rovadra 8 dv de€evev ovy 6 Tod KaKov 
KoWweves, GAN @ pnder | €or oxo. Bapv. 730 
XO. ouyav av dppsfor oe TOV Theio hoyov, 
el Pa Tt heSeus TaLoL 7@ cauTns: émel 
TApEOTL, MaTTHP TaTpos Os Tplv @yxeTO. 
TAAO?, 
@ BATEP, as av ék 7 puav o ev evhouny, 
7 pnker elvar Cacay, 7 TETMOPEVAY 735 
dANov kehyo ba unrep , ) Adous Ppevas 
TOV yov Tapovo av TOV ” dperpac bai mobev. 
AH. Ti & éortiv, @ Tat, TposS Y E“ov oTUyOUpEVOY ; 
TA. tov dv8pa TOV oov too, Tov é epov héyw 
Tarepa, KaTaKTEivara 7H ev MHEpe. 740 
AH. olpor, Ty eeqveyKas, @ TEKVOD, Aoyov ; 
TA. ov ovy olov TE MY Teheo Onvau TO yap. 
pavbev Tis ay dvvait av ay évntov TOELW ; 
AH. was clas, @ Tal; Tov tap avOpdmev nba 
alndov ovtws epyov eipydobar pe fs; 745 
729 6 Tod] Blaydes writes 6 rov. 730 olko. Wakefield: otkos Mss. 


731 
Ald. 


dv apyogfo) dp’ apucoger Harl. 


(yap dpuofo. V*).—Adyor] xpdvov Mss., and 
: but L has yp. Adyor written above. 
mann.—caurys] o a’rmo L (the’ after o added by S).— 


732 ef unre] Kov wh tr Her- 


Hense would omit the v. 


733 yaorip| In L the first hand had omitted this word, but has added it above 


729 f. rovatra 8: dé introduces an 

ein oe avin! Orzue 370 (n.).—olkou, 
: cp. Eur. 7yo. 647 rov dé vodv b- 

ae | olkofev éxovca xpnordv. So 
Lat. domi (Plaut. AZi/es 1945. with Tyrrell’ s 
note). In Her. 7. 152 7a olkyia KaKd 
(‘the troubles that they have at home’) 
is similarly figurative. 

731 ff. av dppdtor: cp. Dem. or. 18 
§ 42 Noyous ovs...dpudcer Né-yewv.—TOV 
mAelw Adyov: the further discourse which 
might be expected: cp. n. on O.C. 36 
7a mAelov’ toropeiv.—el py Te: the schol. 
seems right in taking 7 as object to 
Aé€eus, rather than as an adv. (‘ perchance,’ 
712).—paorrp matpds: cp. O. C. 455 
€uod | waorhpa. The Chorus may be sup- 
posed to know of this mission through 
having heard the last words of the mpo- 
Aovyos as they were entering (95). 

734 ff. dy...ciAdpnv: cp. Ph. 1239 
dy...€Bovrouny (n.).—oe is subject to each 
of the three infinitives which follow. It 
is placed as if the speaker mentally sup- 
plied a word such as rafeiv, But &v is 


really an accus. in apposition with the 
whole sentence, o€ } pykér’ elvat, etc. 
The peculiar order has been due to the 
metrical difficulty of inserting oe any- 
where in vv. 735—737- 

ék Tpidy év. Photius and Suidas quote 
the proverb, Tay Tpiay Kaxav &, illus- 
trating it from Polyzelus | (a poet of the 
later “Old Comedy), | TpL@y kaxwv ey 
ov édéc0 ares Te maa’ dvdyxn, and Me- 

nander, év yap Te ToUTwY TwWY TpLov yor 

kax@v. Cp. schol. Pind, O. 1. 97 tela 
AE yerat Kowws Kal Ta mpos Tov Odvarov 
cuwvepyouvra, Elpos, dyxovn, Kpnuvds’ Do- 
pokd*fjs (fr. 822)* Wow yap, ef Kal Tov 
Tpiov év olcouat. A like prov. was tpla 
Onpauévous, alluding to three alternative 
penalties atk by him. 

KekAno0at: cp. 149: Zl. 366 ravrwy 
dplorou maida Kex\noOa. — dpelpacBar, 
get in exchange: Aesch. 7hed. 304, Totov 
o dpwelperbe yalas médov | Tacd? dipecov 5 
mo0ev is wholly vague: the schol.’s éx 
Ge0d Twos is too definite. 

738 rl 8 torww...mpds y’ euod orvyov- 
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113 


Nay, such words are not for one who has borne a part 


in the ill deed, but only for him who has no trouble at his own 


door. 


CH. ’Twere well to refrain from further speech, unless thou 
would’st tell aught to thine own son; for he is at hand, who went 


erewhile to seek his sire. 


Enter HYLLUS. 
Hy. O mother, would that one of three things had befallen 


thee! 


Would that thou wert dead,—or, if living, no mother of 


mine,—or that some new and better spirit had passed into thy 


bosom ! 


Der. Ah, my son, what cause have I given thee to abhor me? 


eve 
ID) De 


I tell thee that thy husband—yea, my sire—hath been 
done to death by thee this day! 
Oh, what word hath passed thy lips, my child ? 


Hy. A word that shall not fail of fulfilment ; for who may 
undo that which hath come to pass ? 


DE. 


What saidst thou, my son? 


Who is thy warranty for 


charging me with a deed so terrible? 


the line. 


736 pnrép r: pntépa o’ L. 
743 gavéev] Nauck writes xpav0év.—éddvair’ dy 


742 ui MSS.: wh od Nauck. 
Suidas s.v. olmor: Ovvar’ 


{without dv) Mss.—dyévynrov L: dyévynrov A, with most Mss., and Ald.—Hense 


would omit this v., changing 76 yap in 742 to yuvau, 


pevov; ‘What is there, ov my part, that 
excites hatred?’ The phrase is peculiar 
(since the words could mean, ‘what is 
hated dy me?’); but, in speaking, the 
sense would be made clear by a very 
slight pause after the words pds y’ épov, 
which are naturally emphatic (cp. O. 7) 

16). 

i 739 f. tov 8 éyov: for this use of dé 
to mark a second relationship, see on O. 
C. 1275 & omépuar dydpos T0068’, gual © 
éuatuwoves. Two modes of expression are 
blended here, since either 8é, or héyo, 
should properly be absent: but the re- 
dundancy suits the speaker’s vehemence. 
—For éy, cp. 9. 

741 éyveyxas here denotes a startling 
utterance (like rofév ce émos piryev Epkos 
éddvTwv;). éxpépw, with ref. to speech, 
usu. = ‘to disclose’ a secret (Her. 3. 71). 

742£. dv ovx oldy te x.7.A. This d- 
‘yos is one which must needs ‘be fulfilled,’ 
—i.é., ‘be found to correspond with a fact,’ 
‘ prove ¢rwe,’—since the thing has already 
happened. Cp. Z/. 1. 388 jmelAnoev mo- 
Oov, 6 dh reredeopuévos éorlv.—Most edd. 
read 1} od, instead of the MS. py, here: 
but see gon. 


ce SiesV 


745 Nauck brackets this v. 


70...pavGev, that which has come before 
men’s eyes,—come to pass: cp. Az. 647 
(xpovos) pier 7’ dna kal pavévra kpimre- 
tat: Ant. 457 Kovdels oldev é& Orov pdyn. 
The word is fitting at a moment when his 
mind is full of the terrible sight which 
he has just seen (746 f.). For té ydp at 
the end of the v., cp. 92.—tls dv 8tvair’ 
dv: cp. 21. 

ayévyntov, ‘not brought to pass’ (st. 
yev-, ylyvoua): cp. Horace’s infectum (C. 
3. 29. 47). But ayévynros (yevva-) = ‘not 
begotten’ (61). Agathon fr. 5 (af. Arist. 
Eth. NV. 6. 2) povov yap atrod Kal Beds 
oreplokerat, | dyévnra moely doo ww 7 
mempayweva. Pind. O. 2. 17 Trav dé me- 
mpayuevev | ...dmolnrov ot6’ av | xpbvos 6 
mavrwv marnp divaito Oguev Epywy TéNos. 
Simonides fr. 69 7d yap ‘yeyevnuévov 
ovkér’ dpexrov éorat, Theognis 583 adda 
Ta wey mpoBeBnKev aunxavoyv éore yevéo Ba | 
dpyd. Plin. H. WV. 2. 7 Deus nuullum 
habet in praeterita ius practerquam obli- 
vionts, 

744 £. For dv0pérwv added to the 
interrog. rls, cp. Zl. 238, 930.—délnov: 
cp. 284.—Nauck rejects v. 745, because 
Deianeira ought to have one verse only 
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Ae, avTos Bapetav Euppopay €v Ompacw 
Tat pos dedopkKas KOU KaTa yoooay KNUov. 
AH. Tou oe eumredaleus Tavdpl Kat TaploTac a ; 
TA. et xp? pabew oe, ravra dy povew Xpewv. 
of eiprre Khewny Evpvrov Tepaas TONY, 750 
viKns dywv tpotata Kaxpolivia, 
ary TLS appixhvoros EvBotas a. pov 
Kyvaov eotw, eva tatpd@ Aut 
Bopovs opiler Tepeviay TE puddada: 
ov viv Ta TOT €oetoov ao LEVOS 700. 755 
péddovte o auT@ tohvOvrous TevXeEW opayas 
Khpug dm oltkwv iker oiketos Atyxas, 
70 ov pepav Sapypa, Oavaoysov mém)ov 
Ov KELVOS evdus, ws ov mpovgepiero, 


TavpoKTovel pev dadeK evrehets EX OV 
aap Ta wav? opov 


hetas aTrapy ny Bows: 


NI 
Ov 
O 


ExaTov Tpoonye Tuppuyn Bookypara. 


746 f. Deventer and Hense reject the words Bapetay Evxwgopav év dupacw | marpds. 


—«xov] xal L (with xod in marg. from a late hand). 
(as in Ald.); though a few (including B) have xo. 


Tpomaia MSS. Cp. IIo02. 


This error is in most MSs. 
751 tporata Dindorf: 


753 Kivaov éorw] xyvaiov éorw L. Many edd. 


(cp. 738, 741, 748). But it is unsafe to 
assume such a rigorous ‘symmetry’: and 
the larger utterance is natural here. 

746 f. év oppaciw: 241 n.—katTd 
yAe@ooay, ‘asa matter of report,’ z.e. rap’ 
ad\\wv. (The similar phrase dd yAdoons 
usu. means ‘orally,’ ze. not in writing: 
Fler 1-5 123) Phuces7..ton) mn @penei 
ZI. JT. gor rds’ eldov adry, Kod Kdvovo’ 
amayyeN®. 

748 dumreddtas.. Kal raplorracat, 7.2., 
find him, and then stand near to him in 
his sufferings. The vivid historic pres. 
suits the tension of mind with which the 
question is asked: cp. O. 7. 113 cuylr- 
ret, and 20, 1025 Ol6ws.—These are Deia- 
neira’s last words on the scene. 

749 expr pabety oe. Hyllus abhors 
her, as the murderess of his father; there 
is no touch of pity in his mood. His 
words mean that the recital will be pain- 
ful to Az, and also that he shrinks from 
speaking to her at such length. (Cp. 
815 f.) According to Greek usage, it 
was not dovoy for the relatives of a slain 
person to hold any avoidable intercourse 
with the slayer. (Cp. Lys. or. 12 § 24: 


ee or. 9 § 20.) This feeling appears in 
815 f. 

750 60° cipme: see on 237 f. For the 
absence of a prefatory ydp, CP. 555, 9Oo. 
émef is more usual than é7e in opening 
such a pijows. The schol.’s remark here, 
kawompemys 7 ppdors, may refer partly to 
that, and partly to the abruptness of 
elpre. 

751 tpomaia, the arms taken from 
the enemy (cp. Amz. 143 n.), oxdda: 
dxpo@lyia, the booty, Aela.—This accent 
for the subst. rporazoy is attested by the 
grammarians, and preserved by L in 
1102: though, acc. to rule, the subst. 
would be rpémaov, and the adj. rpomatos 
(Ph. 1459 n.). 

752 ff. dxry...torw, instead of 7\dev 
els dxTqv K.7..: cp. Eur. App, 1198 
érel 5’ &pnuov xwpov eloeBadAopev, | ary 
tis ore x.7.d. (instead of elSomer ari 
twa): 1. 7. 260 érret rov éopéovra dud Sup- 
TrAnyddwrv | Bods topopBors méovrov elo- 
eBdddomev, | qv Tes Suarppesé KUuarwv troN- 
A@ oar | Kouhwmds ciryuds : 1. 1449 bray 
& AOnvas Tas Peodunrous MONS, | x@pos Tus 
ésrw. The epic fashion i is to begin with 
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Hy. I have seen my father’s grievous fate with mine own 
eyes ; I speak not from hearsay. 

Dr. And where didst thou find him,—where didst thou 
stand at his side? 

Hy. If thou art to hear it, then must all be told. 

After sacking the famous town of Eurytus, he went his way 
with the trophies and first-fruits of victory. There is a sea- 
washed headland of Euboea, Cape Cenaeum, where he dedi- 
cated altars and a sacred grove to the Zeus of his fathers; and 
there I first beheld him, with the joy of yearning love. 

He was about to celebrate a great sacrifice, when his own 
herald, Lichas, came to him from home, bearing thy gift, the 
deadly robe ; which he put on, according to thy precept; and 
then began his offering with twelve bulls, free from blemish, the 
firstlings of the spoil; but altogether he brought a hundred 


victims, great or small, to the altar. 


write Kjvaidy éorw. 


a povéedeleco L. 


756 moXvbUTous] moAvdérous A, Harl. 
Cp. cr. n. on 189.—lker’] jer’ L (not altered from ‘ker’). 
760 évtehe’s] Blomfield conj. éxredels. 


757 Knpvé] 
759 mpovéedieco|] 
761 arapxiv] 


In L there has been an erasure between x and 7 (do?). 


a description of the place (//. 2. 811 éore 
6€ r1s...kohwvn, Od. 3. 293 ears O€ Tus Té- 
Tpn)—as above, 237. The mixed con- 
struction here comes from a wish to make 
the narrative at once consecutive and 
erie: 
jvavov: 237 n.—TraTpdw: 288 n.— 
Beopords opife «.7.d.: 238 n.—repevlay... 
vAAdSa = Téwevos modUpuAdov (schol.).— 
dopevos 1600, glad, through my longing 
(causal dat.). 

756 modv0iTous...cpayds: the se- 
cond part of the compound adj. is akin 
in sense to the subst.; cp. xoatou rpu- 
ombyducr (Ant. 431), veorduorot mAiypa- 
ow (26, 1283). 

757 xripvé dm’ olkwv...oixetos: ‘his 
own’ herald, returning from Trachis, 
was not one at whose hand he could 
have expected such a gift. It is needless 
to give olketos a special sense, as (a) 
‘bred up in his household,’ or (2) ‘sent 
on a private mission,’ as Paley takes it. 

759 mpovttedlero: for the imperf., 
cp. O. TZ. 1055 épiduerda: O. C. 1605 
éplero: so often éxédevov. This com- 
pound does not occur elsewhere, but is 
paralleled by mpoetavicrapat, mpoegarro- 
oTéNXw. 

760 ff. tavpoxtovel x.7-\. The offer- 
ing consisted of a hundred victims alto- 


gether, including bulls, sheep, and goats 
(cuppryy Bookypara),—a ‘hecatomb’ in 
the general sense (//. 1. 315 éxarduBas | 
tavpwy 70’ aly@v). The sacrifice was to 
begin with the slaughter of twelve oxen, 
animals specially selected from the spoil. 
Such a @vala dw&dexa lepelwv was called 
dwdexjs (Eustath. p. 1386. 48, etc.). In 
Zt. 6. 93 Helenus directs that an offering 
of twelve cows shall be promised to A- 
thena. 

évredets=Tedelovs, with no physical 
blemish or taint: Lucian Sacrzf. 12 ore- 
gpavdcavres Td Sgov, Kal mond ye mpbrepov 
éferdoavres ef EvTenes ely, Wa unde Tov 
aXPHOTWY TL KAaTATPATTWOL, Mpocdyovcr 
TP Bog. 

Bots is probably masc. here (as in Az. 
62), though in Homer it is usu. fem., unless 
the contrary is specified. The word tav- 
poKrovel is not decisive, since it might 
express, merely the antithesis between 
oxen and other victims (cp. such phrases 
as olvoxoely véxrap). Seneca Herc. Oet. 
784 Ut stetit ad aras omne votivum pe- 
cus, | Totumgue tauris gemuit auratis 
nemus. 

TpoTHyE, Sc. TH Bwuy : cp. Pollux 1. 29 
Ta 0€ mpocakréa Oiuara, lepela dpria 
droua oAdkAnpa wycH danpa. The imperf. 
means strictly, ‘proceeded to bring’ (after 
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Kal ™poTa pev Sethavos thew ppevt 

KOTBw TE XaipwY Kal OTOH KaTNvXETO" 

Omws O€ cEeuvav opyiwy édateTo 765 
PrE aiparnpa Kad telpas Spvos, 

Ldpas avye ypwri, Kal mpoontvacerat 

mrevpaiow aptikohdos, WaTE TEKTOVOS, 

yiTov amav Kat’ apOpov: be 8 doréwv 

ddaypos avtiomactos: eita howias 770 
€xOpas éexidrys ids ws edatvuro. 

évrav0a dn "Bonoe Tov dvadaipova 

Aiyav, Tov OVOEV GALTLOV TOU DOU KakKOv, 

molaus évéyKou TOVOE pNXavats TéT\ov* 


6 8 ovdev €idas S¥apopos TO GOV pOovns 775 
Sdpynp edreev, Homep Hv eotadpevor. . 


764 xarnvxero] Meineke conj. xarjpxero. 


767 idpws] L has idpac, not idpac, 


though the grave accent is short, thick, and nearly horizontal, as the first hand some- 
times makes it: the accent on el6ao in 775 is somewhat similar.—dvjer] dv Fer L.— 


donning the robe). The hist. pres. rav- 
poxrovel, too, represents an imperf., not 
an aor. 

763 dew. While idrapéds (7) properly 
refers to aspect (‘beaming,’ ‘cheerful,’ 
as opp. to oxvOpwrds), tkews denotes a 
placid or gracious mood of the mind: 
cp. Ephippus (a poet of the Middle Co- 
medy), "Huon fr. 1 érolncé @ ihapdv, 
evbéws 5 apetre mav | adrod Td duTodr, 
kamédeéev 1Newv (where Meineke rashly 
changes @” iapdv to Oa)epdr). 

764 Kéopo Te...Kal Tory =kooula 
oTodq. So in Eur. Med. 1165 Glaucé puts 
on the deadly gifts of Medea, dwpors brep- 
xalpovea.—kaTtyvxero: as Chryses weyan’ 
eUxeTo xElpas avacxdv, at the sacrifice 
described in Z/. 1. 447—466; and as 
Nestor mod)\d...’A@nvy | evxer’? on the 
like occasion in Od. 3. 430—463. Those 
two passages explain the ritual imagined 
here (vv. 756—766). (1) Heracles, 
having put on the robe, brings his vic- 
tims to the altar. (2) The next act 
would be to sprinkle the xépyiw on the 
sacrificers; who would then take barley- 
meal (ovAox’7a1) in the hands from the 
basket, kavodv. (3) Then Heracles offers 
his prayer to Zeus. (4) The actual im- 
molation follows; the barley-meal is 
sprinkled on the heads of victims; hair, 
cut from one or more of them, is thrown 
on the altar-fire; and they are slain. 


(5) The unpla (Ant. torr), doubly wrap- 
ped in fat, are burnt on the altar. This 
act was in progress, when the agonies of 
Heracles began. 

Several critics alter katynUxeTo to Kat- 
Hpxeto. The latter, if used in its larger 
sense, would refer to no. 2 of the stages 
described above (cp. Od. 3. 445 xépviBa 
T ovdoxUTas TE KaTnpxXeETO); if in its nar- 
rower sense, to no. 4 (cp. Ar. dv. 9509, 
Her. 2. 45). The larger sense would be 
best here. 

But karnvxero is an immeasurably finer 
reading. Heracles, standing before the 
altar as he prays with uplifted hands to 
Zeus, is thrown into stronger relief than 
if imagined merely in the brief act de- 
noted by xarnpxero. The idews ppyv, 
too, would be more apparent in the evy7 
than in the rite. 

765 f. ceyvav dpylov...pdok, ‘the 
flame of the solemn 2/es,’ z.e. the flame 
from the sacrifice on the altar. 8pya 
could not literally mean @§mara (the word 
by which the schol. explains it); but the 
sense is the same. In Azz. 1013, too, 
dpylwv are ‘rites,’ not ‘victims.’ The 
flame is called aiuarnpd, because the burn- 
ing flesh was so. It is needless to take 
dé with dpylwv. 

mue(pas Spvds: the wood of the pine 
(revxn) is resinous (pnTwwHdys),—a quality 
conducive to the bright flame which was 
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At first, hapless one, he prayed with serene soul, rejoicing in 
his comely garb. But when the blood-fed flame began to blaze 
from the holy offerings and from the resinous pine, a sweat broke 
forth upon his flesh, and the tunic clung to his sides, at every 
joint, close-glued, as if by a craftsman’s hand; there came a 
biting pain that racked his bones; and then the venom, as of 
some deadly, cruel viper, began to devour him. 

Thereupon he shouted for the unhappy Lichas,—in no wise 
to blame for thy crime,—asking what treason had moved him to 
bring that robe; but he, all-unknowing, hapless one, said that 
he had brought the gift from thee alone, as it had been sent. 


tmpoomticcerat Musgrave: mpoomttacero MSS. 
770 


Herwerden and Blaydes, ws ék. 


768 wore] Musgrave conj. wor’ ék: 
adayuos Brunck (from Photius Lex. 


Pp. 7. 21): ddayuds MSS.—gowlas Mss. (povias L?): made from gowlac in L. golnos 


Pierson (on Moeris, p. 41) and Brunck. 


772 ’Bénoe Brunck: Bédyoe MSS. 


771 ws Wakefield: ws Mss. 
773 rod cot] Wakefield conj. rovrov. 


774 évéyxo. L, with most Mss.: &véykac A, and Ald.: évéyxais (or -ous) r. 


prized as an omen (Azz. 1007 n.). The 
original meaning of dpis was simply 

‘tree’ (schol. 7/7. 11. 86; Curt. Ztym. 
§ 275). In 1168 and 1195 it means 
‘oak.’ 

767 ff. i8pas, showing that the irri- 
tant action of the poison has begun.— 
dptikoddos, dare Téxrovos, closely glued 
to his flesh as if by a craftsman: schol. 
ws bro TéxTovos KaN@s ouyKEKoNAnMEVOS. 
The gen. here is not so definitely equiva- 
lent to a gen. with w7é as it is in Az. 807 
gwrds nrarnuévn, or Eur. Or. 497 ™y- 
yels Ovyarpés. It expresses a similar 
notion, but in a vaguer form: ‘like 
something from (the hand of) a réxrow’: 
‘like (a work) of his.’ Some supply 
Ko\AnoayTos: but this seems difficult, 
and is not warranted by such examples 
as ws €uod povns médas (sc. otons, O. C. 
83). 

Soak have supposed that the xiray is 
compared to (stone or bronze) drapery 
on a statue. 7éxrwy could certainly 
mean a sculptor: Eur. Alc. 348 copy 
6é xeupl TexTovwr 7d ody Séuas | elkacb&r. 
But: (1) There would be little point in 
comparing a real robe to an imitation in 
art. (2) Cp. fr. 430. 4, where Pelops is 
responding, with his eyes, to the glance 
of Hippodameia, and the discreet limit 
which the lover’s instinct observes is com- 
pared to the line traced by a craftsman’s 
rule ;—icov perpav 6pParudv, wore TEKTO- 
vos | mapa ordOuny lovros dp0otrar kavwyv. 
There, then, as here, the simile is from 


a mechanical process: the réxrwy is sug- 
gested there by tcov petpdv, as here by 
dprikoNos. 

dmav Kat’ dpOpov : the robe clings so 
tight as to show the contour of the body: 
cp. the Homeric phrase, évtumds év xNalvy 
kexaduuuevos, explained to mean, wore 
Ova TOU iwariov Too owuaros Tov TUToy 
gpatverOa (L7. 24. 163, with Leaf’s n.). 

soréwv might be joined with avrt- 
omacros (=dyTicréy ra dora), but is 
more simply taken with d8aypdés. The 
latter word means ‘a biting pain’ (rt 
dak), esp. an ‘itching.’ Photius p. 7. 
21: ddayuds 6 ddakyouds, dep earl 
Kynouos' ovTw Zodpoxdjs. The forms 
éddéw (act. and midd.) and déa&ééw (do.) 
seem both to have been in use; the 
former was perhaps chiefly Ionic. 

771 éx(8vns...ds: Hyllus does not 
know what Deianera had applied to the 
robe; but, as the venom was that of 
the hydra, his conjecture comes near the 
truth.—éSalvuto: cp. 1088: Eur. fr. 790 
payédaw’ del wou odpka Oowarar odds. 

772 ff. “Boynoe: Body twa usu.=‘to 
shout to (or for) one’: Pind. P. 6. 36 Bbace 
maida ov (called his son to his aid): Xen. 
Cyr. 7. 2. 5 Kipov éBéa. Here it means, 
‘shouted for him, (asking),’=Bowv jpw- 
Tnoe.—eveykot: for qveyKov and yveyka, 
cp. 0. C. 522.—pnXxavats in a bad sense, 
as Az. 181. 

776 rekev, sc. eveyxelv.— Bomep Av 
éoradpévov, as it had been sent; ze., 
without tampering with it by the way. 
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> lal c 4 ‘\ , 
KaKEWoS WS NKOVTE Kat du@dvvos 
oTapayHOs aUvTOU Tevpovey avOrbaro, 
papas 7086s vw, apOpov D huyilerat, 


pure pos dixhuoroy €K TOVTOU TETPAV* 


780 


KOMNS dé NevKov pvedov expaiver, péoou 
Kparos Svacmapevros aiparos P opov. 
amas So arnupnunoe otnonn heads, 


TOU pev VOO-OUYTOS, TOU dé 6 
KOUVOELS eToApa TAVOPOS avttov poodetv. 


varrem pay Levou . 


> lel ‘\ s' \ 7, 
€omaTo yap médovde Kal peTapouos, 
led IeF > % > > A 6 
Boor, iwlov: apdi & éxrizovy rérpat, 
lal > » Le > UA > ¥ 
Aokpav 7 opewor mpaves EvBotas tT axpa. 


evel © amelie, To\Na pev Tadas 
C2 e fe \ > > “A Lal 
pimtwv éavtov, tokda 8 oipwyn Boor, 


x Povi 


790 


\ 4 / > 4 
70 dvomdpevvoy hExTpov EevdaTovpeEvos 
a a Xx 
Gov THS Tadaivns Kal TOV Oivéws yapor, 


777 ‘jKovce] jKovoe L, the € written small over o, with traces of a deleted », 


over which two dots had been placed. 
778 mdcupdvev A, L?, Harl., and Ald.: mvevydvwy L, with most Mss. 


moday V*. 780 jure MSS., 
Ai. 239: plrre. Elmsley. 
‘the skull,’ koyxos ap. Lycophr. 1105): 
writes eerov. 


The v may have been made from a. 
779 odds] 


as in Ant. 131, and (except Mosq. b, 15th cent.) in 
781 xéuns] Bothe conj. xépons: Mekler, koyxns (as= 
Hense, korg: Graff, Bod7.—devxdy] Blaydes 
782 d.acrapévtos] Meineke conj. duappayévros: Wakefield, dtacma- 


Cp. 622 708’ dyyos ws éxer deitar pépwv. 


—Not, ‘as had been prescribed’ (é7re- 
oradevov). 

778 mdevpdvev: cp. 1054: for the 
form, 567 n. 


779 £. dp0pov Wy Avylferat, ‘where 
the joint is supple,’ z.e., at the ankle 
(opupév), where the ball of the joint 
(dorpdyados) plays in its socket. This 
mode of definition is Homeric: cp. Z/. 
5. 305 tvOa re pnpods | loxlw évorpéperau 
(turns in the hip-joint). 

780 é Toyo, ‘in’ (‘rising from’) 
the sea; z.¢., an isolated rock, not part 
of a promontory. ‘This is better than to 
take the words with aupixduoroy, ‘ washed 
on all sides 4y the sea’: ék méovrou would 
then be too weak. 

The name ‘Lichades’ was given to some 
rocky islets just s. of C. Cenaeum, in the 
narrow strait dividing it from the pro- 
montory of Cnemides on the Locrian 
coast. Strabo 9, p. 426 évrai@a kal ail 
Arxddes kadovmevas Tpels vjtor mpoKewrTat, 
amd Alxa rotvoua éxovem., Cp. Aesch, 


fr. 29, quoted on 237 f. Ovid Met. 9. 226 
Nune guogue tn Euboico scopulus brevis 
emicat alte | Gurgite, et humanae servat 
vestigia formae ; | Quem quast sensurum 
nautae calcare verentur, | Appellantgque 
Lichan.—Aixas perh.=Nidos : cp. dprixos, 
dbpviOos (Preller 2. 255 n. 2). 

781 f. Kopns...pvedov éxpalver, he 
causes the brain Zo ooze out through his vic- 
tim’s hair,—at the moment when the skull 
is cloven. Cp. Eur. fr. 388 kdpa re vp 
gov svyxXew Kbuats duod, | pavd dé med6o° 
eyKéparor : id. Cycl. 402 Tov 0’ av, ré- 
vovTos dpmdcas dxpou 7od0s, | malwy mpds 
dkby orovuxa merpatov NiGov | éyxédadov 
ak eppeive (where the verbal resemblance 
to this passage is remarkable).— pveddv: 
éyxépados, the proper word for ‘brain,’ 
is merely an adj. with which pvedds is 
understood. In Plat. Zim. 73 c, D the 
eykepanos i is described as that part of the 
vedos which is to receive 70 betov omépua. 

Stacmapévros : the skull, cleft fro its 
centre (péoov), is scattered in fragments. 
Other views are:—(1) The word means 
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When his master heard it, as a piercing spasm clutched his 
lungs, he caught him by the foot, where the ankle turns in the 
socket, and hurled him at a surf-beaten rock in the sea; and 
he made the white brain to ooze from the hair, as the skull was 


dashed to splinters, and blood scattered therewith. 
But all the people lifted up a cry of awe-struck grief, seeing 
that one was frenzied, and the other slain; and no one dared 


to come before the man. 


For the pain dragged him to earth, or 


made him leap into the air, with yells and shrieks, till the cliffs 
rang around, steep headlands of Locris, and Euboean capes. 

_ But when he was spent with oft throwing himself on the 
ground in his anguish, and oft making loud lament,—cursing 
his fatal marriage with thee, the vile one, and his alliance with 


cbévtos: Blaydes, diacxicOévros : Heimreich, duappacdévros. 


Oeneus, 


783 dynvdhuncer] 


dvevpwvngev most MSs., and Ald.: further corrupted, in some MSS., to dveduvnoev, and 


in L to dvev dwrijc ev. 


it is confirmed by schol. Eur. 770. 573, who quotes this verse. 


onuncev, see Ant. 1164 n. on niOuve. 


Brunck restored dvevpjunoev from Hesych. s.v. dvevdnujoer : 


As to the nu in avnv- 
787 f£. Diogenes Laert. ro. 137 quotes 


the vv. thus: ddxvwv (Nauck conj. Adoxwy), lew dupl & eorevov mérpat, | Aoxpdv 


7 Opevot moves EvBolas 7’ dxpa. 
Porson wished to restore it. 
wholly or partly spurious. 


merely ‘cloven,’ and has been substituted 
for a word like dvappayévros on account 
of the following atuaros. This seems 
impossible. (2) dcapparyévros, or the like 
(see cr. n.), should be read. But d.a- 
omapévTos, rightly understood, suits both 
nouns. Athenaeus (66 A) quotes vy. 781 
f., as cited by Apollodorus (¢. 140 B.C.), 
without variation from our text. The 
reading, then, is at least a very old one. 

783 dvynvpypnoev oipwyy: the verb 
can bear this sense even without a de- 
fining addition: Eur. Or. 1335 dvevpnue? 
Sduos (of wailing): Plat. Phaedo 60 A dvqnu- 
oijunoe (Xanthippe). The notion is that 
of a cry which expresses religious awe. 
Cp. Matthew Arnold, Mycerinus: ‘And 
one loud cry of grief and of amaze | Broke 
from his sorrowing people.’ 

787 ivfwv: id, a shrill sound, ex- 
pressed astonishment or anguish: Aeétes 
uses it in his ‘inarticulate’ vexation (lvfev 
Y dguviry mep euras der: Pind. P. 4. 
237). es \ 

788 Aoxpav 7 peor mpdves: the 
heights of the Cnemis range, on the 
Locrian coast, just s. of Cape Cenaeum 
in Euboea. At this point the strait is 
less than three miles in breadth. The 
7’ after Aoxpoy (cr. n.) seems genuine.— 


The Mss. of Soph. have no 7’ after Aoxpév. 
792 ood...ydpov. 


Nauck regards this v. as 


dxpat, the cliffs which jut into the sea 
at or near Cenaeum. This fem. form 
is usual when, as here, the ref. is to pro- 
montories. d&kpa, the reading of Dio- 
genes Laertius (cr. n.),—meant doubtless 
as neut. pl.,—would be rather ‘moun- 
tain heights.’ The neut. dkpoy is rarely 
said of a foreland (as in Od. 3. 278). 

Seneca’s equivalent for this passage is 
curious: he describes the hero’s cries as 
re-echoed from Chalcis (50 miles off), 
from Cape Caphareus (upwards of 100), 
and from ‘all the Cyclades’! (Herc. Oct. 
803 ff.) 

789 f. daeime...p(rrwv: the cause 
of weariness is regularly expressed by a 
pres. part.: Ar. Lys. 778 yuh vuv amel- 
Tupev Taharrapovuevar: Plat. Lege. 769 
E ovK dv more \éywv arelro.. 

791 f£. Svomdpevvov: for the adj., 
compounded with a subst. akin in sense 
to Aéktpov, cp. O. Z. §18 Blov... pwa- 
kpalwvos, and above, 756 n. — év8arov- 
pevos: cp. O. Z. 205 n.—rTdv Oivéws 

dpov : the gen. is most simply explained 
by the fact that yduos implies alliance: 
cp. Eur. Ph. 77 Kjdos “Adpdorov haBwv. 
Others understand, ‘the marriage granted 
to him by Oeneus,’ so that the constr. 
would be as with dwpov. 
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«e / \ , 
olov KaTaKryoatto Avpavtnv Biov, 
TOT €K mpooédpou huyvbos dudorpodpov 


opbadpov apas Eldd 'p 


€v TOAA@ OTpaT@ 


795 


ak puppoovvTa, Kal ze mpoo Bhébas Kael: 


@ Tat, _ 7pe a€NO 


e, pn puyns TOUHOY KaKOV; 


pnd eb oe Xpr Bavdyre ouvOaveiy mot: 
adn’ d.pov e€w, Kal padurra, pev pe Bes 


evr ad o7rou we Py TIs owerau 


Bporav: 800 


el © olKTov LoXELs, G\Nd eK Yé THOSE yns 
TopOpwevaov Os TAXLOTO, pd? avtov Odve. 
TOTAUT emurKyparTos, €v peow TKAPEL 
Bévtes oe mpos ya. THVS EKEAT OLE pOoXus 


Bpuxepevov OTA HOUT Kat ed auriKa 


805 


9 Covr eooperO r) TeOv nor dprios. 


roar, 


LNTEP, marph Bovedoac" cuO 


Kat Spac” eh Ons, av OE Troivyos Aten 


TELO OT 


béuis 8’, 


*Epwis T* € 


795 dpas] dpac L, with ¢ written over ap. 


MSs. (except Vat., 


794 f. mpocéSpov, mepixexuuévns: the 
cloud hung around him.—Atyvtos, the 
smoky flame from the resinous evxn 
(766),—just as in Ans. 1126 orépoy Mryvis 
refers to pine-torches.—dide-rpodov, with 
the frenzy of pain: eps Bur. A..F; 932 
év orpopaiow duparwv épbapuevos.—orpa- 
7®: though the crowd must have been 
partly composed of warriors (259), oTpa- 
tos has here the general sense of News 
(783): cp. Ant. 8n.: £7. 749. 

798 cvvOaveiv: cp, Eur. Suppl. 1006 
adicros yap Tot Odvaros | cuvOvyjoKew Ovyo- 
Kovot pldors. 

799 f. tw, as the context shows, means 
‘out of Euboea’: for dpov, cp. Az. 545 
alp atrév, alpe dedpo.—pddvora, pév: cp. 
Ant. 327 n. His thought is: ‘Take me 
at once to the wilds of Mount Oeta, and 
leave me to perish alone; or, if youshrink 
from that, at least take me out of the 
island.’ 

The reasons for preferring Wakefield’s 
pe Qs to the MS. péBes turn on these points. 
(1) The act. pe@iévar, when said of per- 
sons, usu.=‘allow to escape’ (O. C. 906 
&rpwrov od meOiK dv: Ai. 372 meOjKa 


Oéuis 8, 
emet poor THY O€uw od tpovBares, 


from which Campb. cites xane?). 
799 dpov] alpov Es —pe Oés Wakefield: uéOes Mss. 


_ emevXOMat : 
810 


796 xadet H. Stephanus: xcdde the 
798 @avdvTi] Oavdévra r. 


801 olkrovy] Wakefield 


Tovs d\doropas): or ‘leave’ to some course; 
as Ant. 653 mébes | tiv said’ év “Acdov 
THvde vunpevew Twi, But this use of the 
verb has no place here. The sense is not, 
‘allow me to escape’ to some solitude. 
(2) As said of things, weOcévac can mean, 
‘to let go,’ ‘release from one’s grasp’; 
El. 448 ratra péev pébes: 20, 1205 pédes 
760° dyyos. Hermann, who retains pebes, 
renders it by ‘defone.’ But that is too 
gentle a word: yué@es here would differ 
from kard@es as ‘drop’ from ‘lay down.’ 
Cp. 1254 és mupdy we O7s. 

Strov,..puy) TUS Siperau: cp. O. ZT. 1410 
ew wé ov | kahtwar’, } povetoar’, 7 Oa- 
Adootov | éxplar’, &Oa wiror’ eicbWere” 
ére (n.). 

801 f. el 8 olkrov toes, if thou hast 
no heart to do that. It would be easy, 
but it is needless, to read ei 8 olktos 
Voxer o’.—cAAd, ‘at least’: 207 n.— 
avTov ‘just here’ (0. C. 78).—Odve: the 
prohibitive subj. is rare in the rst pers.; 
but cp. O. C. 174 (n.): Eur. Zro. 172 
(47) ayuda. 

808 Tocair’, implying brevity.—ému- 
ok pavtos, sc. adrod: cp. Ph. 1033 mhev- 
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—saying how he had found in it the ruin of his life — 
then, from out of the shrouding altar-smoke, he lifted up his 
wildly-rolling eyes, and saw me in the great crowd, weeping. 
He turned his gaze on me, and called me: ‘O son, draw near ; 
do not fly from my trouble, even though thou must share my 
death. Come, bear me forth, and set me, if thou canst, in a place 
where no man shall see me; or, if thy pity forbids that, at least 
convey me with all speed out of this land, and let me not die 
where I am’ 

That command sufficed; we laid him in mid-ship, and brought 
him—but hardly brought him—to this shore, moaning in his 
ea And ye shall presently behold him, alive, or lately 

ead. 

Such, mother, are the designs and deeds against my sire 
whereof thou hast been found guilty. May avenging Justice 
and the Erinys visit thee forthem! Yes, if it be right, that is my 
prayer: and right it is,—for I have seen thee trample on the right, 


conj. oxvov. 806 écderd’] Meineke conj. é7’ dpecd’. B08 Aiky] dix: L. 
B09 “Epwis 7” ef Gems &, érrevxouac] Wunder writes, "Epis 7’, ef Oeulor’ érevxomua. 
810 érel wor] eet To Pretor, as Bergk and Blaydes propose.—@éuw] Wunder reads 
épw.—rmpovBades A, with most Mss., and Ald.: rpothaBeo L. Nauck conj. mpovoenels. 


cavros (sc. €uod): Xen. Am. 4. 8. 5 of & 
elmov, épwrncavTos, OT K.T.A.—év péow 
okdde, recumbent in the middle of the 
vessel. 

804 ode is prob. governed by ékéA- 
wopev as well as by @évres. The acc. 
after xé\\w usu. denotes either the ship 
or the place; but cp. Ph. 236 tis a’, @ 
Téxvov, mpooéoxe K.T-A. (n.).—The boat 
would be rowed from Cape Cenaeum to 
the harbour near Thermopylae (633 n.), a 
distance of about eighteen miles; thence 
Heracles would be carried some six miles 
to Trachis. The shortest sea-passage 
would be across to the Locrian coast 
(788 n.); but the longer land-journey 
would be more trying for the sufferer. 

806 7 favrT’...1 TebvnkdT’: a way of 
saying, ‘I cannot tell whether his life 
will last so long.’ The change to ¢av7’ 
ér dweo’ would weaken the verse.—Cp. 
"235. 
*307 ff. Bovdedoao’: not only in 
poetry (as Ant. 267), but in prose also, 
Bovdevew is said of ‘planning’ (as dist. 
from ‘executing’) a crime (Dem. or. 19 
§ 21); and BovAevors was a legal term in 
this sense. The Bovd? was really that of 
Nessus (844 f.).—8pao°, not dpdcaca, 
since his torments continue. The dat. 
marp: éu@ can be taken with dpd0’, no 


less than with BovNevoac’. For the con- 
struction 6p radrd, co (instead of ce), cp. 
ON Ties 7/220). 

tolvios, of avenging deities, as Az. 
843.—Alky is associated with ’Hpuws, 
since the latter especially punishes sins 
against kinsfolk: cp. Aesch. 4g. 1432 ma 
Thy Téhevov Tis Eu7s mardds Alknv, | “Arny 7’, 
"Epwiv 0, alow révd’ eopak éyw.—dv... 
teloait: for the causal gen., cp. O. C. 
229 wv mpordby 7d Tlvew: Her. 4. 118 
Teloacba. tis mpdabe SovdAcctvns PBouvné- 
pevos. For the spelling, cp. O. 7. 810 n. 

éredxopat: he deliberately gives his 
wish (reloair’) the solemn form of an im- 
precation.—et Oépus...6éurs 8’: cp. Ph. 
1035: fr. 856 el wor Oéuis* Oéuis dé TadnOH 
Néyew: Eur. H. F. 141 ef xph mw’, épwrd° 
xp7 6’, émel ye dears K.T.r. 

arpotvBades, hast cast from thee, spurned : 
schol. émrel od mpérepa [read mporépa] ri 
Oéuw améppwas Kal mapeides. Cp. Az. 
830 pihOG kvoly rpdBAnTos. Aesch. Lum. 
215 Kvmpts 8 ariuos T@0’ améppimra Novy. 
Tac. Ann. 1. 42 cives, guibus tam senatus 
proiecta auctoritas.—pov, ethic dat. (= ‘I 
have seen thee’ do so): cp. O. C. 81 7 
BEBnker Hulv 6 Eévos ; 

Others understand: (1) ‘you have thrown 
this very justice as a shield (mp6Bdnya) 
over my action ’(Paley); z.e., ‘have made 


/ 
OTp. a. 
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mavTov apurrov av6pa TOV emt xAovi 

-KTEWao, OTTOLOV a\ov OUK ower TOTE. 
XO. ti oty’ apepress ; ov Kato.oc? ofovvera 
Curnyopels ovyaca TO KaNYOPY ; 
ear’ _ apeprew: ovpos épbahpav €L@v 
avTn yevour” ameGev Eptovon KaNos. 
OyKov yap addws OvOpLaTOS Tt det tpépew 
LNT POV, HTLS pndev os Texovoa dpe ; 
aN €ptero Xatpovoa: THV be _TEpip nv 
TOMO Sidwor watpl, THVS avTy Aa Bou 


UN; 


XO.gto; olov, eo TAloEs, T poo euertev adap 
2 TOUTOS TO Beompozrov np 


815 


820 


3 Tas mahaupatov Tpovotas, 
y bd) ¥ e 4 4 > / 
407 €\akev, OTdTEe TeAEOuNVOS EKpEpot 


, » > \ A , 
5 OwoeKarTos apoTos, dvadoyav TENE TOV@V 


813 adépras] epépres r. 


825 


815 f. adéprew] épéprew r.—xaNébs Brunck from schol. 


elOe ofpos KaNds émimvedceey a’TH): KAN@s MSS.—Nauck places éprovcy kaNéds in v. 815, 
p n Pp p 7 & 


and 6d@aduav éudy in v. 816. 


820 770] Ta’rny & Harl. 


tiv & Hermann. 


821—880 L divides the vv. as above, except that the words més yap av 
6 uh edoowv, and the words vavay Aarpelay, form respectively a separate verse. 


it right for me to do so.’ (2 ) ‘You have 
given me the right to do so ‘ (lit., ‘placed’ 
that right ‘at my disposal’). — Wunder, 
changing Qéuuv to épuy, explains, ‘ you have 
challenged me to this strife.’ 

813 oty: cp. Eurydicé’s silent exit, 
Ant, 1244. 

815f. The place of dpSadpov épav in 
the sentence is due to the implied thought, 
‘So long as Z see her no more, she may go 
where she will.’ The poet cares not that 
the gen. might seem to depend on odpos: 
for like cases, cp. Ant. 944 (Aavdas), Ph. 
598 (rlvos 5’), —adrq is not emphatic (‘of 
her own accord’), any more than avrdy in 
262. 

Kad6s seems a true correction of xadGs, 
and was probably read by the schol. (cr 
n.). Cp. Od. 11. 640 Kd&ddumwos odpos. 
The adv. would have a weak effect at 
the end of the v., and would belong to ép- 
movoy rather than to yévor’.—Cp. Aesch. 
Th, 690 trw Kar’ ovpov, Kua Kwkurod 
haxdv, | BolBw orvynbev wav 7rd Aatov 
yévos. 

817 ff. yap justifies his unfilial lan- 
guage.— 8ykov, ‘importance’ (0. C. 
1162 n.), ‘pomp’ (Az. 129 ud? dyKov dpy 


undév’): here, the ‘dignity’ belonging to 
the name of mother. The adj. agrees 
with 8yxov, since dyx. évduaros = ‘name- 
dignity’: cp. Aesch. Hum. 325 warpwov 
ayvicua...povov.—dAdws, ‘vainly’ (PA. 
947 n.), 2-e., when she is a mother in name 
only.—tpépetv, ‘keep,’ continue to enjoy. 
—pnbdiv, generic, helping the causal force 
of ATs. Cp. Al. 1194 majTnp Kadetrat, 
pnrpl & obdév é&cor. 

819 f. GAN Eprr. xalpovea: cp. Eur. 
Phoen. 921 xalpwv t0’* od yap c&v we det 
Mavrevuyarwy.—iv at the end of the verse: 
cp. O. 7. 298, O. C. 14, Zl. 873.—THvd’: 
thv §& would be too emphatic: cp. 23 n. 

821—862 Third ordomov. ist 
strophe (821—830)=1st antistrophe (831 
—8 40): 2nd str. (841—851)=2nd antistr. 
(852—862). For the metres see Metrical 
Analysis. 

The oracle given twelve years ago is 
being fulfilled; Heracles is doomed. 
Deianeira has been the unconscious in- 
strument of fate. And in all this can be 
seen the work of Aphrodite. 

821 (8: though several persons are 
addressed, the sing. is used (as in O. C. 
1463), since /6é could be a mere interjec- 
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by slaying the noblest man in all the world, whose like thou 
shalt see nevermore ! [DEIANEIRA moves towards the house. 

CH. (40 DEIANEIRA). Why dost thou depart in silence? 
Knowest thou not that such silence pleads for thine accuser ? 

Hy. Let her depart. A fair wind speed her far from my 
sight! Why should the name of mother bring her a semblance 
of respect, when she is all unlike a mother in her deeds? No, let 
her go,—farewell to her ; and may such joy as she gives my sire 
become her own! 


CH. See, maidens, how suddenly the divine word of the old 
prophecy hath come upon us, which said that, when the twelfth 
year should have run through its full tale of months, it should 

end the series of toils 


823 zadaiddrov] After this word, a letter (o ?) has been erased in L. 824 87 
(or 6r’) Mss.: 677’ Triclinius: d&7’ Hermann (2.¢. d tre, =7 Te). Blaydes conj. 6 ¥’. 
825 dwdéxaros] Hartung writes dadex’ trus (=xKv’xdous, meaning ‘ months’): Hense 
conj. TeAAduevos (‘then deginning’). Bergk reads rededunvor...dwoéxarov dporor, 
taking the first word as a subst.: ‘when the twelfth completed month should finish 
the year.’—dporos r: dporpoo L. Cp. 69.—dvabdoxav] L has the letter o in an erasure. 
Dindorf conj. avddvow (tracing dvadoxav to a gloss avox7yv): Meineke, dvamvoay.— 


tee] Nauck conj. redav. 


tion; cp. Od. 3. 332 dye Tauvere: Ar. Th. 
788 pépe OH vuv, | ...7i yapmetO? nuds; id. 
Pax 383 elré wor, tl mdoxer’, avdpes ; 

mpooépertey, intrans., as in Ph. 106 
(where see n. on the spelling), ‘has come 
to close quarters with us,’ instead of mere- 
ly threatening from a distance. As tra- 
Aathdrov indicates, the poet was thinking 
of Od. 9. 507 7 maha On pe madralpara 
Oéc pal? ikdver. 

822 £. @compdmov, ‘oracular’: usu. 
connected with mpézrw (intrans.), as =‘ap- 
pearing from a god’; though Buttmann 
explains it by @eds rpéme: (trans.), ‘a god 
sends a sign.’ Acc. to another view, @eo- 
mpomos is ‘one who prays to a god’ (as 
though the rt mpom- were akin to Lat. 
prec: Leaf, 7. 1. 85).—tTds Tradaipdrov 
tmpovotas, the (divine) prescience which 
was declared (which found utterance) long 
ago: viz., twelve years ago, at Dodona: 
see 44n. Cp. Eur. Ph. 637 Gela mpovoia, 
‘with inspired foresight.’ O. C. 454 
(uavreta) maralpaé’. 

824 f. 5 7’, neut. of the epic relat. ds 
TemCpeAvaTsinasn (1) 7). Lhére is!no 
metrical ground for reading & 7 (fem.) 
here, since the syllable, forming the ana- 
crusis of the verse, is properly short: 
in the antistrophic v., 834, 6v before 
réxero is a long substituted for a short. 
—rakev, of oracular utterance, Azz. 


1094. — ékdépou, intrans., ‘come to an 
end’: schol. rapéA@or. An intrans. éxpépewy 
occurs elsewhere only as meaning ‘to 
shoot ahead’ in a race: see on O. C. 
1424 (where éxpéper is best taken as 2nd 
pers. pres. midd., ‘fulfil for thyself’). 
But the sense found here is parallel with 
that of the intrans. éxd.ddvar and é&:évar, 
as said of rivers, ‘to issue.’ 

8wSéxatos dpotos: the twelfth year 
from the time when the oracle was given 
at Dodona: see n. on 44. Apollodorus 
names the same term, though, acc. to his 
version, the oracle was given at Delphi 
(2. 4. 12). 

This is the only passage of the play 
which mentions the period of twelve years. 
In 44 f. and 164f., the reference is merely 
to the fifteen months which, when Hera- 
cles left home, were still wanting to those 
twelve years. It may be asked, then, 
whence the Chorus derive their know- 
ledge of the twelve years; for Deianeira, 
in 155 ff., speaks as if they had not 
then heard of the oracle. The answer is 
simply that this inconsistency of detail 
was overlooked by the poet; the term of 
twelve years was in his mind, as a fa- 
miliar part of the story; and he forgot 
that, if the Chorus were to know it, 
Deianeira ought to have mentioned it. 

Needless difficulties have been made 


ist 
strophe. 


> , 
avT. a. 
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6 TO Aws AVTOTALOL* Kal 745° 


7 gumeda karoupilet. 
8 ére WoT eT 
Tpelav ; 
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opOas 


TOS yap av o ry hevoowy 
€mimovoy <movwv> €XOL 


Gavev ha- 


830 


el yap ope Kevravpov dovia vepéra 


2 x pier Sodo7r0L0s dvdyKa, 


3 Theupa, TPOoTAKEVTOS Lov, 

4 Ov TEKETO _Javaros, * epee oy aiddos SpaKav, 

5 7@s 00 ay aédLov ETEPOV n Ta vuv lool, 835 
6 SewvoTdTw péev VOpas TpooTEeTaKas 


7 pdopaty; pedayyxaira 


SO dppuyd vw aixiler 


829f. deJVoowy] In L the first hand wrote Xevowy: another o has been inserted above 
the line.—éru 7ror’...Aarpelav] L has ére moré [here a space for 7 or 8 letters, but 


no erasure] é7’ érlrovoy exou | Oavav arpelarv. 
except that a few give mor’ for moré, and éxeu for eyo. 


after érimovoy. See comment. 


The other mss. have the same text, 
Gleditsch inserts mévwvr 


B31 dovia vedéda] Powlar vepéXar L. Most Mss. 


have gdowla vepéda (the reading of Ald., and of the edd. before Brunck), or ¢ovia ve- 


péda: a few dowlay vepédav. 
For govlg Wecklein writes dvogepg. 


Musgrave proposed govia vedédg, as Brunck reads. 
833 m)evpa Triclinius and Erfurdt: m\eupa 


by assuming that the allusion here must 
be to the fifteen months of 44 f. and 
164 f. Even then, however, it has to 
be supposed that ‘twelve months’ are 
put loosely for ‘fifteen.’ 

dporos, ‘year’: 69 n.—dvaSoxdy Te- 
Aety (fut.) mévev: the subject to the inf. 
is avrév supplied from dporos: ‘that it 
(the twelfth year) should end the succes- 
sion of toils.’ redetv could not be in- 
trans., with dvadoydy for subject. The 
apparently intrans. use of the verb is 
limited to such phrases as the following: 
El. 1419 Tedodo’ dpal (are doing their 
work): Aesch. Zh. 659 eloduecd’ Al 
Tedet (Show the god will ordain’): 

Ch. 1021, Pers. 225. 

826 f. aitérads: schol. yrolw mat- 
db: cp. avdravéyios.—dpQds, z.e., at the 
due moment (cp. 173): ép0ds is oft. thus 
said of oracles coming true: O. 7. 853: 
O. C. 1424: Ant. 1178.—epareda, with- 
out fail: cp. 487.—Karovpt{e, intrans., 
are coming into haven before a fair wind: 
schol. domep ovply mvevpare mpocopmet 
net Kar’ dp0ov dvvdueva. This com- 
pound does not occur elsewhere: but cp. 
Ar. Th. 1226 rpéxe vuv kard rods xbpa- 
kas érrouploas. 

829 f. 6 ph Adoowv=6 wh Prérwr, 
the dead. Though this absol. use of 


Aedcoew is found only here, it does not 
warrant suspicion.—émlmovov...Aatpelav. 
The insertion of mévev, due to Gleditsch, 
is made probable by the text of the anti- 
strophe : see on 839 f. For the phrase, 
cp. 356 mover | Natpeduar’. And for ézé- 
movoy along with mévwy, cp. dnt. 502 n. 
Other views of this verse are given in the 
Appendix on 8309 f. 

831 dovia vepérq, dat. of circum- 
stance, ‘with a cloud of death around 
him’; cp. Z/. 16. 350 Oavdrov 6¢ wédav 
végos dudexddupev. There is perhaps 
a reminiscence of Pindar WV. 9. 37 $0- 
vou | mapmodlov vedéday (referring to 
battle). The image might be partly sug- 
gested by the vivid description, which 
the Chorus have just heard, of Heracles 
in his agony, with the altar-smoke hang- 
ing around him: the mpdcedpos Nuys 
(794) was indeed, for him, a govla ve- 
Pern. ~ 

Others understand: (1) ‘in the Cen- 
taur’s deadly met.’ vepédn was a kind of 
bird-net used by fowlers: in Athol. 6. 
If. 2 it is called Aewrdéucros, ‘of fine tex- 
ture,’ and distinguished from the hunter’s 
dodtxov Sixrvov. Cp. 1052 vohavrdv du- 
P~iBrnoTpov, and 1057 médy. But it 
seems doubtful whether this use of vedéAn 
would have been suitable to Tragedy. 
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for the true-born son of Zeus! And that promise is wafted 
surely to its fulfilment. For how shall he who beholds not the 
light have toilsome servitude any more beyond the grave? 


If a cloud of death is around him, and the doom wrought by 
the Centaur’s craft is stinging his sides, where cleaves the venom 
which Thanatos begat and the gleaming serpent nourished, how 
can he look upon tomorrow’s sun,—when that appalling Hydra- 
shape holds him in its grip, and those murderous goads, pre- 


MSS. 884 rékero MSS.: érexe Hartung.—érpege Lobeck : érexe MSS. 835 dé\uov 
r: dAtwov L. For dé\ov, Wunder writes (on a conject. of Hermann’s) éu dos.— 
7a viv] Blaydes writes roy viv.—Hermann, dédoyv erepov 8de ye m@s iSou Tor’ av. 
836 dewordrw] L has o in an erasure, from w.—vdpas] Hermann writes dp§pa. 
837 gddcouatt MSS.: see comment.—pedayxalra 6’ Wakefield: wedayxalra 7’ L, 
with most Mss. (but a few have 6’ for 7’, or omit the particle). For medayyatra, 
variants were wed\ayxalrov (R, with a written above; the converse in T): and pe- 
ayxairas (B). 838 ff. L has dupeyd vy alkigfe vésou 0 wo | dota 
dodduv0a Kev |rp’ émigécavra. The space between aixife and vécou is equal to 8 or 
9 letters, as if vécov # taro formed a separate verse. V” has véooou 0’ drogolvia: the 
other Mss. have, like L, vésov (or vécoov) @ tro polua. Triclinius, keeping Néocou 


@ vio, omitted golvia. 


Heath and Brunck, Nésoov ¢dvia (omitting 6’ bro). Her- 


mann, Uregova (omitting Néccov 4’), and dodwpuvda for dodouvda. 


(2) ‘The deadly envelopment,’—. ¢., 
the robe, compared to a cloud which 
obscures the sun. 

Kevravpov...SoAomoids avdyKa, the 
Centaur’s insidious constraint; z.¢., the 
inevitable doom, brought upon him by 
the Centaur’s guile. The adj. is pro- 
perly active in sense, ‘contriving fraud’; 
cp. madomods, orrorows. In O. C. 698 
the passive sense of atromody (‘self- 
produced’) is exceptional.—yple, irri- 
tates, torments: Aesch. P. V. 567 xplec 
Tis a& we Tav Tddawav olorpos. This 
sense, like that of ‘anointing,’ comes 
from the primary sense, to ‘graze,’ or 
‘yub.’—Aevpd from mdevpov: for the 
second acc., cp. Ph. 1301 mébes pe... 
xetpa. 

834 The mss. have 4v tékero 6d- 
varos, ¢rexe 5’ alodos dpaxwy. This has 
been explained as if @dvaros were the 
father and the dpaxwyv (hydra) the mother, 
But usage does not warrant such a pointed 
antithesis between rixrowac (midd.) and 
tixrw. The poets apply either voice to 
either parent: see, ¢.g:, 77. 6. 154 6 6 
dpa TRatxov réxe@ vidv, | avrap Ddabxos 
erixrev apbpova Beddepoporvrnv: 710. 2. 
728 érexev ‘Phvn, and 742 TéKEeTO 
KAuTos ‘Ir7moddgmera. Lobeck’s correction 
of érexe to Urpepe is a certain one.— 
aiddos: cp. II. 


835 dé\ov, with a, the rarer quan- 
tity: cp. Azz. too n. 

836 £. U8pas...ddopart, the mon- 
strous hydra: cp. 508 gdacua ravpov. 
mpoorerakws, ‘close-locked’ in the deadly 
grip of the monster. The word came to 
the poet’s mind through a consciousness 
of the literal meaning,—viz., that the 
hero’s flesh is ‘glued’ to the robe. This 
very trait, so thoroughly Sophoclean, 
confirms the soundness of the text. (Cp. 
Ant. 117 n.) The context (pedayxalra, 
8’ etc.) further confirms it. As the 
Chorus picture the torments of Heracles, 
two dread shapes rise before their 
thought,—the hydra, who nursed the 
venom, and the Centaur, through whose 
blood it works.—For the proposed emen- 
dations of ddopari, see Appendix, 

pecayxalra (gen.): Hes. Scau¢. 186 


perayxairny te Miwavra. Cp, above, 
557 0. we lek, 
B38 dpprya = dvawya (cp. 519): 


Dem. or. 21 § 52 (in a parrela), tordvan 
wpatwv Bpouiw xapw dpurya mavras (‘pro- 
miscuously,’ z.e. of mixed fruits). Here 
the sense seems to be, ‘confusedly’; there 
is a tumult of pangs: cp. 1053 ff. The 
objection to taking it as merely ‘there- 
with,’ or ‘at the same time,’ is that the 
xéytpa are only the workings of the 
hydra’s venom. 


Ist anti- 
strophe. 


126. 
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8 Nécoov *vroddva *Sodipvia Kévtp éemlécavta. 840 


lal fa 
Gv aS a Tdpwv doKvos, peydrav mpocopaca Sopoice 


BraBav véwv 


eh , \ x 
2 *diccovoav yapav, Ta Mev 


am add\dPpov 


3 yvapas mohdvT ddeOpiaror Tuvahdayats 


SS > \ , 
4% tov od\oa oTEVEL, 
5 H Tov aowav xAw par 
¥ 
6 TEyyeL dakpvov axvar. 


7a 8 épxopeva poipa mpodpaiver Sohiav 


8 Kal peyaday atap. 


*avta tpooeBare’ ta 


845 


850 


841—851 L divides the vv. thus:—ov di’— | ueyddav— | veww—| 7a pev—| 
yvaipac— | mov d\oa— | 7 mov adwav— | réyyer— | a 8— | wotpa— | kal...drav. 


841 doxvos Musgrave: doxvoy MSS. 
pwoa.—dduoice Triclinius : déuors Mss. 


842 pocopwca] Blaydes writes mpoo- 
843 diccovcay Nauck: adicodvrwy MSS. 


—yduwv) Hartung gives xax@v, thinking that the Schol. read thus: so, too, G. 
Wolff, De Schol. p. 58.—aira& Blaydes (Nauck having already proposed avr): 


839 f. It has long been the general 
belief that the words véoov (or véocov) 
@ tro, found in the mss., have arisen 
from a gloss, —the name of Nessus having 
been introduced to explain pedayxatra. 
But otherwise there has been little agree- 
ment. ‘The views of various critics are 
given in the Appendix. 

Here I may briefly state my own con- 
clusions. (1) peAayxatra, ‘the black- 
haired one,’ could probably stand with- 
out a substantive, or proper name,—esp. 
as Kevravpov has occurred not far back; 
though it would be somewhat harsh. 

(2) Comparing v. 830 with v. 840, we 
see that the words éyou Oavav Aarpelav 
in 830 correspond metrically with -& 
kévtp émugécavra. The words ére mot’ 
ér’ émlrovoy in 830 ought therefore to 
correspond with what stands between al- 
klgec in 839 and the a before xévrp’ in 
840: viz., acc. to the MSss., vécov (or 
végcou) taro polvia Sohbuvd-. 

(3) Now, if vérov 0’ taro were ejected, 
this correspondence would be obtained 
by reading tmdhova SoA6pv0a. The form 
bmdpovos, though not extant, is correct 
(cp. dwépovos in Eur. Or. 163, 192). 
The xévrpa would be bdrépova as being 
‘secretly fraught with death.’ The hiatus 
in alxlfec | drdpova is not unexampled, 
though it has not the usual excuse of a 
slight pause: cp. 833 f., 846 f.; PA. 832 


n. Such a hiatus has been assumed here 
by Hermann and others. It might be 
avoided, however, by reading pédvia S0- 
ArdpvOa, The forms dodduvOos and do- 
AwouvOos are equally correct: cp. dodd- 
paris and dodwbuyris, SoAddpwy and dod- 
dppwv. In this case, the origin of to 
would remain obscure. 

(4) But a closer adherence to the ms. 
text becomes possible, if, with Gleditsch, 
we read Néooov tropévia Sodudpv0a 
Kévtp émitécayta, and in 830 ér ror 
é érlrovoy <mévev> tor Savay da- 
tpeav. The form ‘mogovios occurs in 
the neut. pl. taroddvia, as a subst., mean- 
ing the wow? paid to the kinsfolk of a 
slain man (Harpocr.). The great recom- 
mendation of this reading is that it fully 
accounts for the traditional text here,— 
the insertion in the ss. of 0’ before vzo 
being a trivial error of a common type; 
while in 830 mévwy might easily have 
dropped out after émlrovov. 

B41 dyv...doKvos, guorum secura (cp. 
23): she had no apprehension of such re- 
sults. The Ms. doxvov, an epithet of 
Bday, is explained as ‘not shrinking,’ 
z.e., ‘not delaying,’ ‘hastening on.’ But 
(a) such a personification is strange; and 
(4) dy has then to be taken, somewhat 
awkwardly, with rd mev in 843. 

842 mpocopaca is confirmed, as a- 
gainst the plausible mpoopaoa (Blaydes), 
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pared by the wily words of black-haired Nessus, have started 
into fury, vexing him with tumultuous pain? 


Of such things this hapless lady had no foreboding ; but she 
saw a great mischief swiftly coming on her home from the new 
marriage. Her own hand applied the remedy; but for the issues 
of a stranger’s counsel, given at a fatal meeting,—for these, I 
ween, she makes despairing lament, shedding the tender dew 
of plenteous tears. And the coming fate foreshadows a great 
misfortune, contrived by guile. 


ot Te MSS. 844 pocéBare (not mpocéBade) L, corrected from mposéBadXev : 
mpooéBake r, and Ald. Wunder writes mpocéhaBev: Hartung, mpocédaBe.—ddné- 
Opov Erfurdt: dAdoPpsou Mss. 845 ddcOpiaccc Triclinius: éeOplacs Mss. : 
Hermann conj. orvyvator: Wunder, ovdMaoi.—ouvvadd\ayais Wunder: guvaddavyais 
MSS. 846 f. 7 mov, in both vv., L: # mov A, and Ald.—ddwar] ddwds 


Harl. 


by the fact that Deianeira had seen Iolé’s 
arrival. She did not merely ‘foresee’ 
evil ; she had ‘beheld’ it coming. 

843 ff. dlrcoveav, Nauck’s correc- 
tion of dicoévtwv, is acceptable, because 
‘swift coming’ should be that of the BAd- 
Bn, rather than of the yduo: since yapov 
here means simply the new tie,—not a 
formal marriage which was in prospect: 
cp. 460 éynue (n.), Ant. 185 tiv drny 
dopa | orelxouvcay dorols. véwv dioodvTwy 
yapov would be a gen. absol., ‘as a new 
marriage was hastening on.’ 

Tad pty avta mpocéBade: the remedial 
measures were her own; their veszts, due 
to Nessus, were not foreseen by her. 
mpooéBadre= ‘applied,’ as a remedy to a 
disease. Others explain, ‘brought upon 
herself’ (sc. éavtn): but this would re- 
quire avrg in place of aird. 

The MS. reading, Ta pev o¥ tL mpoce- 
Bare, is explained to mean, ‘part she did 
not comprehend’ (schol. ob« @yvw, ob cur- 
fixev): z.e., she had, indeed, a secret pur- 
pose, but she did not know the deadly 
nature of the unguent. To this there are 
twoobjections. (1) The supposed sense of 
mpooéBane is unexampled: cp. 580 n. (2) 
The proper antithesis is lost; for ra dm’ 
4XNS6O pou ywwpas pordvr’ ought to be 
opposed to her own designs or acts; but 
those things which she ‘did not compre- 
hend’ were just those which ‘came from 
the alien will.’ 

dAAdOpov here merely=dAXorplas: cp. 
Ph. 540 n.—dr@plarcr cvvaddrayais, 
causal dat., ‘through her fatal meeting, 
converse, with Nessus at the Evenus 


(562 ff.).—Others explain: (1) ‘by a fatal 
reconciliation’; either (a) between Deia- 
neira and Nessus, or (6) between Deianeira 
and Heracles,—in so far as she resolved 
topardonhim, (2) ‘ By fatal conjunctures, 
issues’: cp. O. C. 410 n. 

6AcOplator is the simplest correction of 
the unmetrical 6Ae8plats: see Metr. Ana- 
lysis. 

846 7 Tov: PA. 1130n.—ddod is best 
taken here as adverbial neut. plur., ‘des- 
perately’: though in £7. 844 60a isnom. 
fem.—oréve. is metrically suspicious : 
the corresponding word in the antistr. is 
viupay (857). But no correction is pro- 
bable. Hermann, writing 4 tov dp’ ddac- 
talve, cites Hesychius: ddacralver: duc- 
made. Arndt proposes 7 mov 6\0’ dorat- 
vet, —another word which the grammarians 
explain by dvomaée?, but which is wholly 
obscure. The conject. of Blaydes, aidfeu, 
would serve; but then oréve. must be 
viewed as a gloss. 

847 f. xAwpdyv...dxvav, a fresh, deli- 
cate dew; the tears fall in pearly drops. 
Eur. Jed. 906 dm’ dcowy xdwpdy wp- 
wnon ddxpv. Pind. WV. 8. 40 xAwpais 
éépoas. 

Téyyet...dxvav: cp. Az. 376 épeuvor 
aly’ éevoa: Eur. 2. 7. 159 xods | ...0- 
Spatverv. 

850 f. The poitpa is still épxopéva, 
since Heracles is not yet dead. The 
drav is his death,—8oAtav, as wrought 
by the guile of Nessus.—mpodatver, ‘ fore- 
shows,’—enables us to forebode.—-Her- 
mann understood, ‘reveals the secret vil- 
lainy (of Nessus).’ 


end 
strophe. 
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4 \ , / / Ly / _ 
“andro bata sled be dakpvov: KEXUTOL VOOOS, @ 7TO7TTOL, OLOV 


dvapotov 


2 
3 io) Kehauva. hoyxa mpopdaxov Sopds, 
4 0. TOTE Boav vbppav 
5 ayayes am aimewas 
6 tad Oixadias aX eG. 
Oe 
8 TaVO epdvn TPAKTwP. 
HM. A, 
OUKTOUV OL 
Tt dye; 


1 Oo dyupitrohos Kompis dvavoos davepa 


ovme {'Hpaxhéous dyahevrov éméwore aos oixtioat. 


856 


860 


TOTEPOV eyo pdravos, 9 K\Uw TLVOS 
OlK@V apTiws OpLwpEvon ; 


865 


HM. B. nXEt Tus OUK conpov adda voTUXT) 
K@KUTOV €low, Kal TL Kawiler oTEyn. 


853 f. 

with most MSS. 

améuore, Triclinius restored éméuone. 
aixloa, 


viupav] viuday Godv B, Le. 


olov avapolwy | odmw dyakNerrov | jpaxNéovc améuoke maboc olxrica L, 
Instead of fpaxdéous, a few (including A) give jpaxdéa, For 
For olxrica, 
856 ddbyxa mpouaxov] Subkoff writes rauuaxou \dyxa. 
s63 HM. A.] The mss. give vv. 863—870 to 


Lorenz and Wunder give 
857 Goa 


852 Uppwyev maya Saxpvwv: cp. 919: 
Ant. 802 toxew & | ovxére myyds Stivamac 
daxpvwv. The natural sense is, *The 
stream of tears has burst forth’; z.e., ‘we 
all weep for this calamity.’ The words 
could not well mean merely, ‘a sozsce of 
tears has been opened’; z.¢., a woe has 
befallen, which will claim tears. 

853 ff. KéxvtTar vooos, the plague has 
been diffused through his whole frame: 


cp. Ph, 293 mdyou xv0évros, ‘spread 
abroad.’—6 mémou: O. 7. 167 n.—dvap- 
olwy, foes: 2. 24. 365 ducmevées Kal dvap- 


git. This worst of woes has come to 
him from his own home: cp. 1058—1063. 
The doubt as to the reading here is 
confined to the words between mé7rou and 
éméuode, The traditional text is, olov av- 
apolwy | ow dyaxdevrov ‘Hpaxdéous. The 
v. l.'Hpakdéa, found in a few of the later 
MSS., was apparently prompted by aya- 
kNerév. In the corresponding vy. of the 
strophe, the MS. text is, weyaAav mpocopa- 
oa Somos BAGBav | véwy discdvTwy yauwr, 
7a wev ot TL: where the only doubt affect- 
ing metre is between douors and Somos. 
It seems almost certain that “HpakAedus 
was a gloss, and that 7rd meév o¥ re in the 
strophe answered metrically to d-yaxNevrév 
here. The proposed emendations of this 
passage are classified in the Appendix, 


Those which eject ‘Hpax\éous follow one 
of two methods. (1) To read Sdpots, not 
déuorot, in 842: to insert a long syllable, 
beginning with a vowel (as é&), before 
avapolwv:; and to supply something, equal 
to ~— (as mor’ dvdp’), between otw and 
ayakNetév. (2) To read Séporor in 842: 
and to make such an addition to otaw as 
shall metrically balance diooovrwy yapwr. 
On this plan, I , Suggest <tr> otra 
<rotde cap’ > dyakderdy. The prep. 
goes with avapslwy, which, without a 
prep., would here be somewhat harsh 
(as=‘from his foes’). ‘Hpaxdéous would 
have been a gloss on To#de. Sophocles is 
fond of the periphrasis with e@ua, which 
would be fitting here: cp. 1194, 1210: 
0, C. 355: £/. 1233. 

oiktioat, epexegetic, ‘for us to at 
(rather than, ‘for him to lament’): 

O. C. 144 ob mavu jeolpas edtaiortraty 
mpwrns (sc. elul). 

856 ff. KeAatvd, ‘dark,’ referring alt 
once to the colour of the ‘metal, and to 
old stains. This general character of the 
epithet is seen in Eur. Bacch. 628, teru 
Elos kehawdv apracas: where no blood 
has yet been shed. — pope ov, ‘fighting 
in the front of battle.’ Others understand, 
‘fighting on behalf of men,’ ‘champion of 
the oppressed’ (cp. ror1); the sense, 
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Our streaming tears break forth: alas, a plague is upon him 2nd anti- 
more piteous than any suffering that foemen ever brought upon "Phe: 


that glorious hero. 


129 


Ah, thou dark steel of the spear foremost in battle, by whose 
might yonder bride was lately borne so swiftly from Oechalia’s 


heights ! 


But the Cyprian goddess, ministering in silence, hath 


been plainly proved the doer of these deeds. 


FIRST SEMI-CHORUS. Is it fancy, or do I hear some cry 


of grief just passing through the house? 


What is this ? 


SECOND SEMI-CH. No uncertain sound, but a wail of 
anguish from within: the house hath some new trouble. 


the Chorus. 


Brunck first distributed the passage between two hemichoria.—zérepov 


éyw wdaracos}] Meineke thinks that an exclamation by the Nurse, such as id jou, 


preceded these words. 
as Tis 9X7 ; 


Hense would supply a rpoavadwrnua for the Chorus, such 
865 ri pyut;] Nauck conj. ri PGuev; Schenkl, ri phys ov; 


probably, in which Heracles was styled 
IIpéuaxos at Thebes (Paus. 9. 11. 4). 
But the war upon Oechalia hardly illus- 
trated that character.—atxpqa, in the 
sense of ‘prowess,’ ‘warlike might,’ can 
follow eyxa mpoudxou dopds, since the 
latter is really an image for the warrior 
himself. Cp. 355 alxudoar (n.).—Oodv 
here is merely adverbial,=rayéws. So 
Od. 2. 257 icev F dyophy alwnpHv=LL. 
2. 808 atwa & duo’ ayopjy. Od. 8. 38 
Oo addeytvere daira, ‘quickly fall to 
feasting.’—almewas: cp. 327 n. 

860 ff. dpdlodos and dvavdos, both 
epithets of Kvzpus, are to be taken closely 
together, —‘ ministering in silence,’—viz., 
to the purposes of the gods,—not to the 
desire of Heracles. Some regard & as a 
pron., with which Kuzrpys is in apposition, 
(‘but she,’ etc.,) like Ph. 371 6 8 elm’ 
*Odveceds (n.): but it is simpler to take it 
as an ordinary article. For the order of 
words, cp. O. 7. 1199 Tay yaupavuxa 
mapbévoy xpnouodr (n.). 

The ‘silence’ of Aphrodite means that 
the passion of Heracles had not been 
avowed as his motive for the war (cp. 
358). She has been revealed as the da- 
vepd, mpdktwp, because that motive has 


now been disclosed as supreme. For 
mpdxtwp fem., cp. O. 7. 81 n. 
863—946 Fourth émreoddiuv. The 


death of Deianeira. 

863—870 These eight verses form 
an epode to the stasimon; three persons 
take part in the delivery, viz., the two 
mapacrarat, or leaders of jumxdpea (HM. 
A, HM. B), and the coryphaeus (XO.). 
The third part (868—870) is best as- 


ie ay 


signed to the coryphaeus, who usually 
announces a new comer, and who would 
naturally conduct the dialogue with the 
tpopés. Similar epodes to stasima are 
Eur. . /. 815—821, and App. 1143— 
1152, in each of which three parts can 
be distinguished. (See W. Christ, J/e- 
trik, § 723, p- 653 2nd ed.) 

The motive of the whole passage from 
863 to 898 is the dramatic necessity of 
making an impressive preparation for the 
Nurse’s pos. It rests with the Chorus 
alone to do this, since no actor is present. 

Hermann supposed that, after the 
three leading choreutae had spoken (863 
—87o), each of the other twelve in turn 
took part in the dialogue. But this 
seems improbable. 

863 dratos, foolish, deluded: cp. 
407 n. For this fem., cp. 207 kowvds (n.). 
In 565 we have paratas and in 887 wa- 
tala, but in O. C. 780 waralov...7dovjs. 

865 rl pypl; ‘what do I say? z.2., 
‘what am I to say? Cp. O. 7. 1471 Th 
pnut; | od 6) Kdbw mov...;—where, as 
here, it expresses perplexity at a sound 
suddenly heard. It is only a more vivid 
form of ri $@; (O. C. 315). Hermann 
wrote tL dypl; z.¢. ‘do I say anything 
(true) ?’—like Aéyw me; (O. Z. 1475). 
But the pron. could not then stand first. 

866 f. ovK donpov, not doubtful (be- 
tween joy and woe), ddAd Buorvxy, but 
(clearly) woful. Cp. Ph. 209 dudonua 
yap Opoet.—elow: cp. 202 n.—Katvifer: 
schol. douxé 7 vewrepov éxeuv 6 olkos: the 
house is expercencing something for the 
first time,—t.é., is suffering some new 
calamity. So Aesch. Ag. 1071 kalvicov 


Y 


KOMPOS. 
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XO. Evves dé 
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THO ws tan Ons Kal ovveppvapevn 


Kapet T POs nas ypaa onpavovcd Tl, 


870 


TPO®OS. 
o Trades, ws ap nplv ov opLLKpav KAKOV 
npgev 70 Sapov “‘Hpakdet TO mdpmriov. 


875 


> > Yd 
TP. mavr axyKoas. 


TP. devTEpov KAUVELS. 


ye mpos mpakw. XO. eizé TO pope, 


880 


XO. rt 8, @ yepaud, kauorroun Fev eyes ; 
Te BeBnxe Anaveipa THY mavvotaryy 
Oday aTracov e€ dKwytov 000s. 
XO. ov 6% Tol ws Oavovea ; 
XO. réOvnKev 1 Tddawve ; 
XO. tadaw’, oheO pia vive TpoT@ Oavetv ode ons 
TP: oxerudrard * 
yovan, Ev Tpexet. 
TP. avrnv Sujiotwoe. XO. 


869 ajOns MSS. 
independently by Ast and by Wunder. 
MSS. 871 julvr: nu L. 
Mekler, xawov olkobev: 


dra (which Wecklein receives). 


Hense, Tada’, S\wde: 
879 oxeriwrara mpbs ye mpadtw MSS 


, , en iA , 
tis Oupos, ) TWEs VOTOL, 


dnéns Lond. ed. of 1722; the same conject. was afterwards made 


870 oyuavodca Triclinius: onualvovea 


873 KawvorrounGer | Hense con]. kawa mot’ juty : 
Nauck, ria Kady ayyeNels. 
Blaydes conj. (¢z¢er alia) rédeus? O\EOpov : 


878 rddaw’, dreGpla} 
Gleditsch, ra\awva 


fvyév. In Lycophron 530, Kawicer ddpu, 
av. 1. is Kwwhoet. 

869 The MS. reading, adxOns, cannot 
be right. The word means either (1) 
‘unusual,’ or (2) ‘unaccustomed’ to a 
thing. Here it has been taken in the 
first sense, as meaning, ‘with strange 
aspect,’ ‘unlike herself,’—z.e., gloomy, 
instead of cheerful. It seems inconceiv- 
able that a classical writer should have 
so used a70ns. 

The conjecture dydys has been gener- 
ally received; but this presents almost 
equal difficulties. As applied to persons, 


it regularly means, ‘ disagreeable ’; Arist, 
Eth. N. 2. 7 (p. 1108 a 29) 6 ey meow 
ands Svcepls ris Kal SboxoXos: Magn. 


Mor. 2. 3 (p. 1200 a 15) bmeporras Kal 
dmdets. Here it ought to mean, ‘of sad 
aspect’; it never occurs, however, in that 
sense. Hesychius has, indeed, dndés- 
atvyvov, Aunpdv: but this paraphrase of 
the meuter proves nothing. In O. 7. 82 
novs is not ‘joyous-looking,’ but ‘wel- 
come.’ 

Surely d&#@ns was merely a corruption 
of aly nbs, which does not séem to 


occur, but which is as correct as ev-ynOAs 
or modvynOys.—Cp. Eur. Ale. 777 otvyv@ 
Tpocwmm Kal TUVWPpPUWLEVy. 

870 onpavotca, as a correction of 
onpatvoura, is not merely recommended 
by usage, but is necessary, unless the 
tpopds be supposed to make signs before 
she speaks. 

872 ‘“Hpakdet 1d méprusov=rd ‘Hp. 
mwoum.: cp. O. C. 714 trmoow Tov ake- 
aThpa xaduvov: Az, 1166 Bporots Tov del- 
uvnorov | rddov, mowarusov here =epr- 
Tov, as in Eur, Hipp. 579 Toumlua paris 
Swudrov = é€k dw. reupbeica. 

873 Katvoroniv: a verb not else- 
where found in writers of this age, but 
frequent later; cp. Polyb. 1. 4. 5 moda 
yap atrn (sc. 7 TUX") KalvoTolovea K.T.A. 

875 é€ dkiytov moddés: éx expresses 
the condition; cp. Z/. 455 é& bwreprépas 
xepos: Ph. gtn. This is one of those 
proverb-like turns which a homely speaker 
would use in the desire to be i impressive. 

876 f. od 5x 708’: cp. 668 n.—ravr 
dkjkoas: cp. Ant. 402 mdvr’ érloragat, 
—in a similar answer.—ré8vykev...; They 
are so bewildered that they repeat the 
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Cu. And mark how sadly, with what a cloud upon her 
brow, that aged woman approaches, to give us tidings. 


Enter Nurse, from the house. 


Nu. Ah, my daughters, great, indeed, were the sorrows that 
we were to reap from the gift sent to Heracles! 

CH. Aged woman, what new mischance hast thou to tell ? 

Nu. Deianeira hath departed on the last of all her journeys, 
departed without stirring foot. 


Cu. Thou speakest not of death? Nu. My tale is told. 

Cu. Dead, hapless one? Nu. Again thou hearest it. 

Cu. Hapless, lost one! Say, what was the manner of. her 
death ? 

Nu. Oh, a cruel deed was there! 

CH. Speak, woman, how hath she met her doom? 

Nu. By her own hand hath she died. 

CH. What fury, what pangs of frenzy have 


Heinrich Schmidt transposes ye and mpés. Hermann conj. oxerNws (or oxerTAlw) 
Ta mpos ye mpaéw: Ph. Wagner, cxeThiwrdrqv ye mpadéw: Steinhart, oxérd’ ws Tad’ 
(Nauck oxerXudrar’) é&érpatev: Heimsoeth, dewdrara mpds ye mpaéiv: Wunder, 
adacTa mpos ye mpaéu. 880 tEwr7péxe] Nauck and Blaydes conj. fvyxupe?: 
Blaydes also Evumlrve. Wunder rejects the words yiva, Evyrpéxet. 881 bi7- 
totwoe] dunictwoev L. 882 ris Avuds 7 tives vdoor MSS. The tls was deleted 
by Hermann; both rés and tives by Erfurdt, whom Wunder follows. Wunder wrote, 


arn vy jloTwoe ; 


question which has been answered: cp. 
184 n. 

878 For the metres of this koupds 
(878—895), see Metr. Analysis.—dAe- 
Qpla, ‘undone,’ ‘lost’: a rare sense; but 
cp. O. T. 1341 Tov péy’ 6déOpiov, The 
second syll. is short, as in 845. 

879 The MS. reading, cxerAudtara 
arpos ye Tpaétv, has been variously altered 
(cr. ty in order to avoid an anapaest in 
the 2nd foot, on the assumption that the 
verse is an iambic trimeter. The neatest 
of such corrections is Hermann’s, oxert- 
Alw td mpds ye TpaEL. 

Heinrich Schmidt, whose view of the 
metre will be seen in the Metrical Ana- 
lysis, merely transposes mpés and_ ye, 
writing oxetAudtard ‘ye mpdos mpaéu. 
Simplicity is not the only recommenda- 
tion of this course; it transfers the stress 
of ye from mpaéw to the adverb. For 
this sense of oxér\os, cp. Az. 887, and 
n. on Ant. 47. 

By mpaéw must be meant here the mode 
of ‘doing’ the deed, rather than the vic- 
tim’s ‘fortune’; though the latter is the 


usual sense of the singular (Azz. 1305 n.). 
After the question, tlvt tpdirw, a strong 
emphasis on mpad&w would be, however, 
less natural. It might, indeed, be ex- 
plained thus;—‘the rpézos of her death 
was the sword; but the mode of infliction 
(wpGéts) rendered it peculiarly pitiable,’-— 
since it was inflicted by her own hand. 

880 Evvtpéxer: schol. rive Oavdrw 
auvéresev (cp. O. 7. 113 T@de cupmimrer 
gévw). The verb is, in fact, a bold poet- 
ical substitute for ouumlrre, expressing 
the notion of ‘suddenly encountering’ a 
violent death. Cp. the Homeric cuvé- 
Spapov, said of combatants (Z/. 16. 337). 

881 Siunlotwoce: the compound oc- 
curs only here. For this sense, cp. Her. 
3. 127 Ovo Huéwy HloTwoe. 

882 ff. tls Ovpds, what impulse of 
passion,—tlves vdoot, what pangs of 
frenzy (Az. 59 poirGvr’ dvdpa paridow 
vocous). The words % rtlves véco are 
really parenthetical,—suggesting that the 
excited mind (@vuds) may have been also 
deranged; hence the verb can agree with 
@vuos, on which the chief stress falls. — 
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132 
ravd aixua Bédcos Kakod Evvethe; Tas Eunoaro 
mpos Oavdtw Odvarov avicaca pdva; 885 
TP. orovdevtos ev Toa oLOapov. 
XO. éretdes, @ pataia, tavd vBpw; 
TP. éeidov, ws 6) TANCia TapacTatis. 
XO. tis Hv; was; dep etre. 890 
TP. avr) mpos avrns yeiporo.etrau Tae. 
XO. ti dwvets; TP. cadnry. 
XO. érexev erexe <dy> peyddav 
d véopTos aoe vipa 
Sdpots Totad “Epwvv. 895 
TP. oyav ye paddov 8, ei tapovoa mAnota 
é\evoaes of edpace, KapT av @KTLOAS. 
XO. Kai rav7 éerhyn Tis yelp yuvarKela KTioaL ; 
TP. dewas ye mevoer $ , @OTE papTupe €ol. 
éret mapynOe Swpdtov elow morn, 900 
883 £. rad’ aixug Hermann: tavd’ aixudav L, with most Mss., and Ald.—Tri- 


clinius, whom Brunck follows, wrote aixua, giving the words ravd’ alyud Bédeos 
kaxoo guvethe to the Nurse. Wunder, too, assigns them thus, but keeps aiyuar, 
887 Toua] crowd L first hand, with 7 written over or by a late corrector.— 
ctdapov Erfurdt : ovdypov MSS. 888 6 yuatala MSS. (@ parata L). Her- 
mann writes, éetdes, <eldes,> @ pdrae, Tavd’ UBpw; Wunder, émetdes, @ mwarate, 
rivee Tiv UBpw; Blaydes, éweiSes, G wat’, dpa tavde ray UBpw; Nauck, éreides, 
parata [without 6], rays’ vBpw; but would prefer, éretdes udrav ravd’; s90 Tis] 


rt Harl.—For tis qv; mw@s; Wunder writes, ris qvev; 
891 air) xr: abrh (not atrH) L. 


8s93s f. 


(‘who did the deed ?’) 
L divides thus: érexey érexev 


Evvetde, corripuit, seized and carried off; 
cp. Thuc. 2. 51 (6 Aotuds) mdvra Evvpper. 
Not, ‘destroyed her along with Hera- 
cles.’ 

886 pdva means merely that she 
alone is responsible for the death of 
Heracles as well as for her own. It does 
not anticipate the statement that she was 
unaided in her suicide (891). 

887 otovdevtos: cp. Z/. 8. 159 Bédea 
orovoevta xéovTo (‘dolorous darts’).—év 
ropq@: the instrumental é&: Ant. 1003 
omwvras év xn\atow. 

888 6 parala is said with a mixture 
of pity and impatience; the aged rpodds, 
in her terror and anguish, has failed to 
grasp the scope of the question, 7&s 
éunoaro (884), and has replied merely, 
‘with a sword.’ The leader of the Chorus 
now asks her if she was an eye-wztness 
of the deed,—feeling that she will satisfy 
their anxiety only if she can be led on 
to describe what she has seen. Thus the 


bewilderment of the messenger becomes 
a preparation for the pjocs. 

tavd’ UBpwy, this deed of violence (done 
to herself). So in £7. 864 AdBa is merely 
a fatal accident. 

889 ds 8y...Tapactdtis, sc. otca 
(cp. O. C. 83 n.); here 64=‘in fact.’ 
Elsewhere, when ws 67 is not ironical 
(as itis in O. C. 809), 69 sometimes = 7d 
(Ph. 1065). Cp. 1192. 

890 tis Av, sc. 7) UBpis: what was 
its nature? mwas (éyévero), how was it 
executed ? 

891 ait mpdsattrs«.7.\. The verb 
xetporrovety occurs elsewhere only in later 
Greek.—The exclamation which follows 
implies that these words add something 
to the disclosure made in 881, atriy 
dinicrwoe. They certainly state more pre- 
cisely that the blow was dealt by her 
own hand (and not by a slave’s); also 
that the deed had its origin from her 
own mind (pds avris), and not from 
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cut her off by the edge of a dire weapon? 


133 


How contrived 


she this death, following death,—all wrought by her alone? 


Oh, speak ! 


Nu. The sure truth. 


Nu. By the stroke of the sword that makes sorrow. 

CH. Sawest thou that violent deed, poor helpless one? 
Nu. I saw it; yea, I was standing near. 

Cu. Whence came it? How was it done? 

Nu. ’Twas the work of her own mind and her own hand. 
CH. What dost thou tell us? 

CH 


dread Erinys for this house! 


The first-born, the first-born of that new bride is a 


Nv. Too true; and, hadst thou been an eye-witness of the 
action, verily thy pity would have been yet deeper. 

CH. And could a woman’s hand dare to do such deeds ? 

Nu. Yea, with dread daring; thou shalt hear, and then 


thou wilt bear me witness. 
When she came 


peya\rav. 


alone 


into the house, 


For the second érexev, Wunder writes érexe (with Triclinius): J. H. Hein- 


rich Schmidt, érexe 67.—d véopros schol.: dv éoproe L: dvéopros A, with most MSS., 


and Ald. 


B25 dduos Nauck: déduoicr MSS.—Hpwiv] épwiy L: épuviv A, 


with most Mss., and Ald.—Wunder rejects vv. Coe 896 Uaddoy 6 el] 


In L the first hand had written “addov 7 (omitting 6’): 
897 \evoces] EXevoes L.—édpace] In La final v has been erased. 
tadr’ érdq tio (not tus) L. Triclinius omitted tus, 


the correction is by S. 
S98 tf. xal 
The Lond. ed. of 1722 gives 


kal rar’ avér\yn: Reiske conj. ér’ rn: Campbell, dp’ érAn: Schneidewin, érAy 


69 (or rod\wa).—Hermann rejects these two vv. 


nde Schaefer. 


900 rapH\Oe MSS.: yap 


any external influence. But it should 
also be recognised that, throughout this 
passage (871898), the dramatic aim 
is to express profound horror and amaze- 
ment. The messenger can hardly seize 
the full meaning of the questions; the 
hearers, on their part, find it hard to 
realise the answers. 

893 ff. erexev érexe 81}. I read with 
J. H. H. Schmidt (cr. n.), thinking with 
him that the metre is probably ~~~|~~~| 
—~~|-A||. In such a passage the text 
might easily have lost 67.—The firstborn 
of Iolé, that mynuovh tréareyos (376), is 
a dire spirit which avenges the house of 
Eurytus on the house of Heracles. Cp. 
Tennyson, Gzznevere: ‘Well is it that no 
child is born of thee. | The children born 
of thee are sword and fire’... 

véoptos, simply, ‘that has newly a- 
risen’: not, ‘that has lately sped hither’ 
(schol. 7 veworl évtatda dpuncaca). 

B96 f. dyav ye, sc. ueyddav: cp. AZ. 
982 TH. & repicrepxés md Oos. | XO. dyav 
ve, Tetxpe.—kdpta paddov av wKTicas, 
assuredly thou wouldst have felt greater 


898 kal tat ery Tis K.7.A. For 
the place of tts, cp. PA. 104 otrws exe 
Tt dewwov loxvos Opdoos; (n.).—KTioat im- 
plies that the deed was momentous: 
schol. kataoxevdca Kal moinoa' Kadws 
dé ws éml peyddw Tordunmare elrev Thy 
AéEwv. When xrifeyv is thus a tragic 
synonym for moely, there is usu. a pre- 
dicative adj., as Aesch. Hum. 17 réxvns 
6é viv Leds évOeov xricas ppéva: cp. Suppl. 
138: Ch. 441. 

Hermann rejects this v. and the next, 
because the Chorus, not knowing the 
nature of the deeds (07 @dpace), ought 
not yet to marvel at them. The verses 
were inserted, he thinks, to soften the 
abruptness of ézet mapfdOe (goo) after 
KapT’ dv @krioas (897). It may be granted 
that they are not very forcible; but they 
seem genuine. The Nurse has hitherto 
been led from point to point by ques- 
tions. A direct question (898) is needed 
to prompt her narrative. It would be 
less like her to begin it spontaneously. 

900 mapyAMe is confirmed by the 
usage of this compound with ret. to 
entering a house: O. Z. 1241, £7. 1337, 
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ZOPOKAEOY2 


Kal Talo ev avdais «ide Kotla Seria 


oropvivl’, 


omes dapoppov avTén tratpi, 


Kpuypao eat ny evOa py Tus cio tot, 


Bpuxaro pev 
*yevowT €pnHol, 


Bapotor Tpoominrove OTL 
Khate & opy 


dvov oTov 905 


tpaiorevev ois éxypnto Sedaia mdpos: 
ahhy dé Kahdn Swpdroy oTpapopern, 
€l TOU piov Bhébevev oikerav Sdé€uas, 
exhaey 1 OVATHVOS EloopwpErn, 


’ ‘\ 5" Cie 4 > > 4 
QUTY) TOV QUT1NS daipov avakahoupevn 


910 


\ \ x I \ \ > , 
Kat tras amaioast és TO Aourov ovelas. 
érrel d€ Tavd edn€ev, eCaidyns op ope 
Tov “Hpdkdevov Pddapov eicopmoperyv. 


901 «ot\a] The schol. gives av. /. Kowa. 


L, A: 


vive’ 


Ald.) 


éphn MSS.—6rov] érov Harl. 


Eur. Jed. 1137, Hipp. 108, etc. And 
the asyndeton is of a kind which the 
poet often admits ; cp. 555, 750. The 
conjecture ydp Oe, which has been 
generally received, seems, then, unne- 
cessary. 

901 f. avdXais, the avy of the house; 
a poet. plur. like vum@eta (920), map- 
Hevaves (Aesch. P. V. 646), etc.—kotXa 
is not merely a general epithet (as xolAnv 
of kdmerov in Az. 1165), but means that 
the litter (popefov) was arranged so that 
the sufferer could lie in it as in a ham- 
mock,—with soft bedding on each side 
of him as well as beneath him. His 
agonies made this indispensable.—orop- 
vvv@’: Attic prose rarely uses this form, 
except in the aor. éordpera.—diboppov 
dvrwn, go back to meet him on his way 
from the harbour (804): cp. £/. 53 
a Woppov i&omev mau. 

Hyllus had entered the house imme- 
diately after his mother (820). His oc- 
cupation reminded her that Heracles 
would soon arrive, and decided her to 
act at once. 

903 Kptiao’ éavryy, in the women’s 
apartments (cp. 686 év juxorts), 

tv0a pry tis elo (Sou. would usu. mean, 
‘in any place where no one beheld,’— 
oblique of v0’ dv un rus eloldy. But here 
the sense is final; ‘where no one should 
behold.’ The normal Attic for this would 


otpavvivd’ r.—davt@n Triclinius: 
903 éavriv] Hense writes éuauriv, and places the verse after rq. 
904 rpocrlmrove’] mpooritvove’ Wecklein. 
906 deXalar: 


Hense conj. kowwarnpia. 902 «crop- 


avroin L, with most Mss. (avTolx 


905 yévow7’ Epnuct Nauck : 
dev\aia L. 


yévo.r” 
907—911 These 


be, &0a un tus erat (cp. 800),—not 
8Yo.ro, since, in a final relat. clause, the 
fut. indic. was usu. kept even after a 
secondary tense. 

In Homeric Greek, a final relat. clause 
can take the subjunct. (usu. with xe) after 
a primary tense, and the optat. (without 
xe) after a secondary tense. But this is 
not an Attic construction. Thus the 
Homeric dyyedov 7nKav ds dyyelheve (Od. 
15. 458) would in Attic be dyyedov éreu- 
Wav os dyyedet: it could not be, ds 
dyyelXece. The constr. &0a un tis eloldor 
—a very rare one in Attic—has grown 
out of the ‘deliberative’ constr. ov« oldev 
évOa ph tus elaldy, by steps which have 
changed the interrogative clause into a 
final relative clause. A like instance is 
Ph. 281 otx darts apxéceer, (seeing no 
one) to aid. See Appendix. 

904 ff. Bpvxdro: for the omission 
of the augment, cp. O. 7. 1249 n.—Bo- 
potot: besides the altar of Zeus épxetos 
in the avA7, there would be other altars 
of domestic gods in a large house; cp. 
Eur. Ale. 170 mdvras dé Bwods, of Kar’ 
"Adunrov Souous, | mpoofrGe Katécrepe 
kal mpoonvéaro. 

yévowr epypot: she said, epnuor éyé- 
vovto (or éyéverbe). After her death, 
and that of Heracles, these altars were 
doomed to desolation. Nauck seems 
right in thus amending yévour’ épijpm, 
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and saw her son preparing a deep litter in the court, that he 
might go back with it to meet his sire, then she hid herself 
where none might see ; and, falling before the altars, she wailed 
aloud that they were left desolate; and, when she touched any 
household thing that she had been wont to use, poor lady, in 
the past, her tears would flow; or when, roaming hither and 
thither through the house, she beheld the form of any well-loved 
servant, she wept, hapless one, at that sight, crying aloud upon 
her own fate, and that of the household which would thence- 


forth be in the power of others. 


But when she ceased: from this, suddenly I beheld her rush 


five vv. are bracketed by Wecklein. 


into the chamber of Heracles. 


908 é rov L, with most Mss.: ef mov 
A, R, and Ald.—¢idwy] Naber conj. ¢fXov. 


910 airis A: atric L.—dva- 


kadoumevn] d-ykadoumévy Dindorf (as Hermann proposed).—Wunder writes abrq Tov 


aris daluov’ éyxahouuévy (‘ imputing’). 
KaNoupevn. 


The Aldine has airh pos airs daluova 
911 kal Tas dradas és TO Aowrdv ovclas ‘MSS. 


See comment. 


913 elcopuwué&rny] In L the final v is from a late hand. 


though not for the reasons which he 
assigns. Those words could certainly 
mean, ‘that she had become desolate,’— 
nor is the plaint less natural because 
death is so near. But the other reading 
is in truer harmony with the context, 
because she is saying farewell to the sur- 
roundings of happier days. Even in- 
animate objects move her tears at the 
thought of parting. Naturally the altars 
come first ; when they were forsaken, the 
family life would have ceased. 

épyavev Stov Wavoreev : for the optat., 
cp. Ph. 289 6 mou Bador (n.). 8rov here 
=el twos. Among the épyava would be 
sacrificial vessels, and, as the schol. re- 
marks, the implements which she had 
used in weaving the robe. 

907 ff. dAAy...Soudrev: for the gen., 
cp. 375-—lAwv...olkerav. The opening 
scene with the rpodds illustrates these 
kindly relations. Cp. Eur. Al. 194 f., 
when Alcestis takes leave cf her attached 
oixkéraui—kovris nv ovTw Kakds | dv ov 
mpocelre Kal mpoceppyOn madw.—eloo- 
popévn: the midd., as 27. 1060 écopw- 
Mevot. 

910 dvaxadovpévy: cp. O. C. 1376 n. 

911 The MS. text, kal tds dratdas és 
76 Noutrdv ovo-las, is undoubtedly corrupt. 
Various attempts to explain or to amend 
it are recorded in the Appendix. 

The genuine verse must have had some 
direct reference to the context. She is 
weeping at the sight of attached servants 


whom she is about to leave. The general 
sense ought to be, ‘bewailing her own 
fate, and that of the household over which 
a change was impending’; since, when 
master and mistress were dead, the house- 
hold would be dissolved, and the faithful 
slaves would pass into other hands. After 
the death of Heracles, Ceyx, the king of 
Trachis (40 n.), was deterred by Eurys- 
theus from continuing to protect the He- 
racleidae; who sought refuge at Athens. 
(Apollod. 2. 8. 1.) 

I believe that AITATAA2 arose from 
EIZLAAAOIZ when the E had been acci- 
dentally lost or obscured. A similar in- 
terchange of initial a and e, combined 
with fusion of two words into one, occurs 
in O. C. 550, where éf’ a&orddn was cor- 
rupted into drecrddyn. I would read, kal 
THs ém’ ddAots és Td Nourrdy ovolas: ‘and 
the fate of the property which would thence- 
forth be in the power of others.’ For 
él with dat. as=fenes, cp. O. C. 66, Ph. 
1003. The slaves are part of the ovcla. 
Euripides has ovcia, as =‘property,’ at 
least twice: H. /. 337 marp@ov és wéda- 
Opov, ov THs ovalas | dAXow Kparodor: Helen. 
1253 ws dv mapovons ovolas éxacros 7. 
(See Appendix.) éorlas would be an 
easy correction of ovolas: but, on my 
view of the passage, the change is not 
required. 

913 tov‘ Hpdkd.: for the adj., cp. 51, 

76.—OdAapov, the nuptial chamber: 
Ant. 804 n. 
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Kayo haflpatov Om emer Kia pevn 


ppovpovr: 


Opa dé THY yuvaua depviots 


Tous “Hpaxhetous oTpard Baddoveray | pap. 


omas © éré\EoE TOUT, 


kabeler €y pecoiow evvarn pious, 
Kal Saxpdov pytaca Ieppa. vapara 


ehefev" @ héyn TE Kal vupper cud, 


TO hourov ey) xaipe, os ew ovmore 
dcteo é€r é€v KoiTaiot raios evvdr piar. 
TooabTa pormoara gevaers xept 


Aver TOV avTNS mémhov, 


TPOvKELTO | paocTav repos, ex © éA\wmicev 


Thevpav amTacay ohevny T EVOVUMOV. 


Kayo dpopaia Bao", 


TO mraudl opal TNS TEXVOPEVNS TOE. 
Kav @ TO KEE devpd T e€oppopucla, 


Opapev avTaY dpupuTdaye 


mevupav ug nmap Kal ppevas memryy perv. 


idav oo mats @poce € 


ToUpyov KOT opynv os eparperev 706¢, 
o ekdwdayOels Tav Kat’ oiKkov ovveKa 


918 evvarnplos Dindorf: 
MSS.: edyjotpiay Ald. 924 adrijs A: 


evvacrnplos MSS. y 
aitio L.— Wakefield: @ Mss.: 


915 
> 

érevOopovo avo 
920 

i xpvorpraros 
925 

ooovTeEp ea Oevor, 
pacyave 930 
eyva yap Tadas 

922 e’vdrpiay Nauck: evvyrpiav 


ov Schaefer. 


914f. AaSpaiov dup’, acc. of respect: 
émeokiacpévn, ‘ overshadowed,’ 2. e., 
‘shrouded from view.’ Thus the phrase 
means strictly, ‘shrouded as to (or in) my 
secret observation’: for dua here implies 
the act of observing. Da@patoy expresses 
the result of érecxtacuévn. She may have 
watched from behind a curtain, or at a 
partly open door.—Not, ‘ with eyes shaded 
by my hand’ (O. C. 1650 dumdrwy eérl- 
oxvov | xe’). 

916 Bdddoveay with dat., in the sense 
of éu- or émiBdddovoav (Ph, 67 n.).— 
otpwtd goes closely with the partic., — 
spreading them as coverings, orpwuara.— 
gdpy: the Homeric @dapos is not thus 
used ; but cp. Od. 4. 297 ff., where the 
bed (déua) is spread with pryyea (‘blan- 
kets’), rdarnres (‘rugs’), and woollen ydat- 
vat as coverlets. 

918 ecivarnplois: the form edvacry- 
plows appears to be a later one (Dind. on 
Aesch. Pers, 160).—Cp. Verg. Aen. 4. 


650 (Dido, about to die) Lcubuitgue 
toro dixitque novissima verba. 

919 ff. frgaoa: so Plut. Per. 36 
KAavOmdv re phar Kal mAHOos éyxéar Sa- 
Kpvwv. O. 7. 1075 n.—vupdeta, bridal- 
chamber (Am. 891): for the plur., cp. 
gor n. —eivdt pray : this form is rightly 
preferred to evy}rpiay by Nauck, Zur. 
Stud. I. p. 175. 

923 cvvTovy, intense, vehement : Eur. 
Bacch. 1Ogt ourrdvors Spounuace. 

924 f. 4, at the place where. Thems. 
ra) doubtless arose from 7rém)ov: it would 
mean, ds mepovlda, elye macT@y mpoxerméy ny : 
but this i is less natural.—rpotKeto pac- 
tov: the mém\os was fastened near the 
left shoulder by the zepovts, which is de- 
scribed as lying ‘in front of,’ z.e. ‘above,’ 
the (left) breast. It would not accord 
with Greek usage to imagine the brooch 
as placed at the centre of the bosom. Cp. 
JI hy ashe) (of Hera’s €avds) Xpucelys 3 
€verpot Kara arHOos mepovaro. O. 
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From a secret place of espial, I watched her; and saw her 
spreading coverings on the couch of her lord. When she had 
done this, she sprang thereon, and sat in the middle of the bed; 
her tears burst forth in burning streams, and thus she spake: 
‘Ah, bridal bed and bridal chamber mine, farewell now and for 
ever; never more shall ye receive me to rest upon this couch.’ 
She said no more, but with a vehement hand loosed her robe, 
where the gold-wrought brooch lay above her breast, baring all 
her left side and arm. Then I ran with all my strength, and 
warned her son of her intent. But lo, in the space between my 
going and our return, she had driven a two-edged sword through 
her side to the heart. 

At that sight, her son uttered a great cry; for he knew, 
alas, that in his anger he had driven her to that deed; 
and he had learned, too late, from the servants in the house 


926 m)evpav] mrevpds schol. Z/. 1. 103. 
The ARS 


931 dd’ L, with most Mss., and Ald.: é¢’ 


932 06 mals] Omitted in L._—After éyvw two letters have been erased in L. 


1269 n.—ék 8’ é\wmicev: for the tmesis, 
cp. Ant. 1233 x & opuwuévov: and 2. 
427. €kdwrlfw (from Awan, Gos, a 
covering) occurs only here. éxA\wmicar 
has been conjectured in Pollux 7. 44 ao- 
dbcat kal dmrodkwmica, ws Dopoxfs. 

927 f£. Spopata: Eur. Or. 45 1nd¢ 
Spouwatos. Thuc. 3. 29 sxXoAata Komicbev- 
Tes.—We may render, ‘warned her son 
of her intent’; but the literal sense is, 
‘warned the son of her who was devising 
these things’: the gen. depends on rw 
madi. Others take the gen. with dpdto 
(‘tell him aéout her’). It would then be 
best to govern rdée by gpdfw: for in this 
constr. of the gen. with verbs of saying or 
asking, the object is usually expressed, 
either by an acc. (Z/. 317, Az. 1236), or 
by a relat. clause (below, 1122, PA. 439). 
tade, however, belongs rather to Tex vw- 

4 Ss. 

929 ff. 1d Ketoe Sedpd 7’: cp. Eur. 
Ph. 315 éxetoe kal ro detpo. For the art. 
with the first word only, O. C. 606 raya 
kdxelvwy (n.).—éEoppdpefa might refer 
to the Nurse only, but rather includes 
Hyllus (as épépev certainly does). It 
suits dedpo, therefore, but not xetce. The 
thought is, ‘before I could return with 
him.’ : 

Spopev adtry...mremAnypevny, instead of 
TETANKTAL, WS OpSuev.—apprTrny. pac- 
ydvw: adjectives which are properly only 
masc. or fem. are sometimes used in 
oblique cases with neuter nouns: cp. PA, 


19 dudirphros avdov: At. 324 Borois | o- 
Onpokujow. 

th’ Wrap Kal ppévas, lit., ‘to the liver 
and midriff.’ But it was her left side that 
she bared (926), and the fatal blow must 
have been nearer to the heart than to 
the liver. The phrase should therefore 
be understood in a general sense, as a 
poetical way of saying, ‘home to the 
very centre of life.’ It may have been 
suggested by Od. 9. 301 odrdmevar mpds 
oTHO0s, 60 ppeves nmap éxovow, ‘stab him 
in the breast, where the midriff holds the 
liver.” Cp. Ant. 1315 maloac’ vp’ rap 
alroxep avrny. 

933 Tovpyov...as ébadperev, that he had 
‘fastened,’ ‘bound’ the deed ‘upon her,’ 
as a burden or doom. Cp. Pind. O. 9. 64 
by Kab edo viv aid rbrpuov epawars| dppavov 
yeveds, ‘having laid on him the doom of 
childlessness.’ /. 2. 15 Tpweoor dé xde’ 
épjmrat, ‘have been imposed’ on them. 

Others explain: (1) ‘that he had kendled 
the deed.’ But é¢darew never has the 
sense of bpamrrew. In Eur. Bacch. 778 
our only Ms. for that part of the play 
has, indeed, 76n 760’ éyyds wore sip 
épamrrera | UBpirua: but the true bparre- 
Tat is attested by the Christus Patiens 
2227. (2) ‘That she had made fast the 
deed,’—7.e. done the irrevocable deed. 
But kat’ épyyv must refer to the anger of 
Hyllus (734 ff.). 

934 f. Tov Kat’ olkov: for the simple 
gen. with é8., cp. O. 7. 117 6rov...éxua- 


oTp. a. 


2 , 
QvT. a. 


aKovo-a Tos tov Onpos epfevev TaOE. 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


EER, 


KavTav? 6 mats SvaTHVvos our OOUpMaT aw 
éhetmrer” ovoev, appt vw YOUMEVOS, 

our dyppurirt wv oTopac tw, dha Theupobev 
m)eupay mapels EKELTO TONN dvacrevar, 


Os VLV paraiws aitia Barou KaKh, 


940 


Khatov dovven’ eK voi écou? ama, 
Tar pos T éxeivns T, appavic peévos * Biov. 
TOLAYTO, rav0ad eoriv® WOT €L TLS vO 


H Kai 
pdrads €oTw* 


* re mhetous TLE pas hoyileran, | 
ov yap €o 


7 Y avpvor, 945 


mpl ev 7a0y Tis THY Tapovoay Hmépar. 


XO. 


2 moTepa * 


, \ ¥ lal , 
TAHOE Lev EXoMEV Opav ddp.ots, 


938 duditirrev] audirlrywy Wecklein. 


gpavicpuévos] w made from o in L.—Slou mss.: 


Nauck conj. rdvdov. 
Mss., and Eustath. p. 801, 1: 


morEpa ™ poTepov emuaTeva, 
péhea TEPALTEPO, 
3 Svokpir ewovye SvaoTdve. 


95° 


941 éx] Nauck writes es. 


942 wp- 
Biov Wakefield, 


943 ravdd5'] 


944 7 Kal ru mAelouvs Dindorf: #) kat rrelove tio L, with most 
q Kal mdéovs tus T, A (from the corrector), and Ald. 


Odv.—arpos Tov Onpos, at his instigation. 
This pregnant sense of the prep. is some- 
what rare: but cp. //. 1. 238 @émoras| 
mpos Avds elpdarac (by his ordinance): 6, 
456 mpos ddAns lordv bpalvors (at her bid- 
ding). 

936 ff. Svornvos = Svornvos wy, ‘mi- 
serable as he was.’ This is better than to 

make it an interjection, ‘poor youth !’— 
éXelrrer’ odSév (adv.), ‘in no wise fell 
short.’ The verb has here a twofold 
constr., viz., (1) with gen. d8upparev, as 
Ll. 474 wWwopas Nevrrouéva copas : (2) with 
partic. dpdur(rrwv: cp. Xen. Oecon. 18 
§$ 5 Tatra pev rolyun, Edn, ovdéev éwod Nelrrer 
yey so Ky (“you understand these things 
just as well as I do’),—where éuod is pa- 
rallel, not with ddvpydarwy here, but with 
Tov wy Tréxvwv in 266. 

dul viv: the acc. with dul, as=‘con- 
cerning,’ is somewhat rare: but cp. Pind. 
P.2.15 Kedadéovre wev augpi Kwipav. (In 
Zl. 18. 339 dud 6€ ce...«havcovra, the 
sense is ‘around.’) 

dpourlarreay ordpacw: Eur. Alc. 404 
mort goto. mitrvev oTduacw (=xeldear). 


mNevpdbey, ‘at’ (or ‘near’) ‘her side.’ 
The ending @ev properly denotes the 
point from which motion sets out. Hence 
a form in @ev is equivalent to a genitive 
expressing source or starting-point. Bya 
stretch of that analogy, meupbbev does 
duty here for the genitive of p/ace, which 
is only a special kind of possessive 
genitive,—‘ belonging to,’ and so, ‘in 
the region of’: £2. goo écxdrys & 
6pa | mupas.. .Boorpuxov: L2. 9. 219 Ter... 
| rolyou rod érépovo. A somewhat similar 
example is //. 15. 716 mptuvnbev érrel 
AadBev, ovxt meOlec, where the form in 
dev=the gen. after a verb of seizing 
(‘took hold dy the stern’).—Cp. Eur, 
Alc, 366 evpd. 7 éxretvat médas | mev- 
potoe Tols cols. 

940 airia Bddou, as with a missile: 
AZ. 1244 Tuds...kaxots Badeire: Eur. ZZ. 
go2 uh pe tis POdvy Bary: Ar. Th. 895 
ToUMoV oma BadXovea Woyw. 

941 ék Bvoiv...dpdavirpévos Blov (acc. 
of respect), ‘orphaned as to his life,’ 
having his life made cpparis,” on the part 
of both parents at once’: cp. the lament 
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that she had acted without knowledge, by the prompting of 
the Centaur. And now the youth, in his misery, bewailed her 
with all passionate lament; he knelt, and showered kisses on 
her lips ; he threw himself at her side upon the ground, bitterly 
crying that he had rashly smitten her with a slander,—weeping, 
that he must now live bereaved of both alike,—of mother and 
of sire. 

Such are the fortunes of this house. Rash, indeed, is he 
who reckons on the morrow, or haply on days beyond it; for 


to-morrow is not, until to-day is safely past. 
Cu. Which woe shall I bewail first, which misery is the 


greater? 


One sorrow may _ be 


seen 


Alas, ’tis hard for me to tell. 


in the house; 


Herwerden conj. 7} «dre m)delovs: Hartung, 7 relovas fv: Dindorf (Poet. Sc. 5th ed.) 


conj. 7 Kal ulay Tus. 


947 érepa mpdTepov émcotévw Dindorf: wérep’ dv mpbrepa 


émiarévw L: métepa mporep av émictévw LT: morep’ dv mérepa émiorévw A, and Ald.: 


jwoTep av woTep’ émioTévw r (B, etc.). 


Naa R, Ta Tedevtata L?, acc. to Subkoff): 60d Hermann. 


948 wédea Musgrave: rédea MSS. (ré- 
Blaydes conj. rd6ea. 


950 rdde pev...rade 5é] Tdde wev...ra 5é V?, whence Hermann ra peév...ta Oe. 


of Eumelus for his mother Alcestis (Eur. 
Alc. 397), mpourotca 8 apoy Biov | apda- 
vicev TAapwv. Bloy (Wakefield) is a ne- 
cessary correction of Blov, with which the 
sense would be either (a) ‘deprived of 
life,’ as in Anth. 7. 483 (was vimov wppa- 
voas: or (6) ‘deprived of subsistence.’ 
Nauck, keeping Blov, changes ék to ¢ls, 
understanding, ‘bereaved of the life of 
both parents.’ But es is clearly unsuit- 
able here; and the phrase wpd. dvotv 
Biov would be strange as well as weak. 

943 f£. Sto, 7.c. to-day and to-morrow. 
—7 kal tu mAelous (Dindorf) is the best 
correction of 7 kal mAelous tis (L), which 
may have arisen from tt being accident- 
ally omitted or transposed. The v. /. 7 
kal mXéous Tis was an attempt to recon- 
cile that reading with metre. In lyrics 
we find the gen. mdéovos (O. C. 1211; Ph. 
1100, if sound): but in the iambics of 
Tragedy there is no certain instance 
(apart from mAéov) of the shorter form. 
(In Aesch. Ag. 1299, ovK éo7’ Gdvks, @ 
tévor, xpdvw mhéw, the text is doubtful.) 
A further objection to mdéous is the re- 
peated us. 

The sense is:—‘Men often reckon on 
the morrow, or even, perchance (Tt), on 
more days to come; but this is rash. A 
man can never be sure that his good for- 
tune (¢.e. immunity from disaster) will 


last even to the end of to-day.’ Cp. O. C. 
567 e€os’ avyp wv, xwre Ths és avprov | 
ovdév éov ror god pwéreoti Nuépas. For 
7 avptov (without nuépa), cp. Alexis “Larvos 
fr. 3 els Tv avpov.—roylterar, ‘com- 
putes,’ Z.¢, ‘sets down in his calcula- 
tions,’ as something upon which he can 
count. 

947—970 Fourth oracimov. rst 
strophe, 947—949, =Ist antistr., g50— 
952: 2nd str., 953—961,=2nd antistr., 


962—970. For the metres see Metrical 
Analysis. 

One blow has fallen, and another is 
impending. Heracles, in his dying 


agonies, is borne silently towards the 
house. 

947 ff. métepa. mpdtepov: these 
words, as Schneidewin remarks, are 
often found in juxtaposition; e¢.g., Ar. 
Eccl. 1082 morépas mporépas...dmah\aya ; 
—8vokpirad (éor1), méTEpa mporepov emiorre- 
vw (delib. subjunct.), worépa uédea mepat- 
tépw (€or). For dvexpira, instead of 
dvoxpitov, cp. 64n. This is better than 
to place a note of interrogation after ém- 
orévw, and another after reparrépw. 

péAe.; the Ms. té\ex would mean, 
‘which woe is the more complete’; but 
this is less fitting here, since the second 
calamity is still prospective (951): nor is 
Té\ea Tepairépw a natural phrase. We 


Ist 
strophe. 


tst anti- 
strophe. 


orp. 8. 


avr. B. 
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se 
cy 


2 Tae Oe 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


, yee / 
pevomev Em €NTLO LW" 


3 Kowa © exew TE Kal peddew. 


¥*f)> > , UZ 
eu dvEMOET Ta TUS 


2 yevour” emroupos EoTWaTUS aupa, 


3 HTUs we QTTOLKLCELEV €K TOTeY, OTWS 


4 TOV *Znvos ahkysov yovov 


5 py TapBarea Odvouse 


6 povvov eloLoouT aap: 


7 émet ev Suoamahhaxrous OOUVALS 


8 Xope Tpo Sopav héyovow 


9 aomeTov TL Oavpa. 


960 


dyXov & apa Kov paKpav 
2 TpovKawov, o€vhavos ws andar. 
3 &évwv yap é&dptdos nde Tis Bacts. 


951 pévone Erfurdt: mé\Nomey MSS. : 
7 Harl. (omitting re after yew). 


conj. éxrodwy. 


medOuev”? Hermann. 


954 éroupos éotidris] Frohlich conj. droupos 
(this with Erfurdt) éorlas ris.—atpa] afpa L. 


956 Tov Znvos Triclinius: 


952 Kowa 5} Kowa 


955 éx torwv] Herwerden 
tov Avos MSS.: Tov Atov Nauck. 


cannot well take it adverbially (‘which 
woe I should mourn more completely’). 

951 rdde is governed by pévopev: 
ér éXrloww=‘with forebodings’: cp. 
Xen. AZem. 2. 1. 18 6 wey Exovolws Tadat- 
mupav én’ dyadn édlde mova edppalye- 
rat.— Hermann’s pedopev’ (sc. éori)= 
‘are cares to us’: AZ. 1436 rav0ad dy pe- 
dow?’ emo. 

952 éxaew, to have (troubles), péddey, 
sc. t&ew (cp. 75), to be in expectation of 


them. Kod, sc, éorlvy, are kindred 
things. For this sense of kowds, cp. 
O. T. 261 n.: similarly ‘cognate’ things 


can be called cvyyev#.—Others explain: 
(x) ‘It is all one’ whether sorrow is pre- 
sent or prospective. (2) ‘There are 
woes on both parts’ (that of Deianeira 
and that of Heracles), ‘for us to suffer or 
apprehend.’ 

953 ff. dvenoeroa (Doric for W-) 
atpa, a strong breeze: cp. Aesch. Ch. 
591 dveudevt’ dv | alyldwy ppdca Koro 
(‘the stormy wrath of whirlwinds’). For 
émovpos, ‘wafting’, cp. O. 7. 194 n.: 
éoriotis, ‘of the hearth’, 2.2, ‘coming to 
our home’ at Trachis. The word occurs 
only here. Schol. el@e ws &ornka mvev- 
gevev avenos otpios éml ris olkias, iva je 
AaBav ravrns amaydyou Tis éotlas.—atrot- 


Kloeev: O. C. 1389 Kad@ ro Taprdpov | 
oTuyvov Tar pov &peBos ws a” droklon. 
The optat. in the relative clause is due 
to the optat. of wish in the principal 
clause: cp. O. 7. 506 n. a the wish 
of the anxious Chorus in O. C. ro8r et’ 
deddala TAXUPpwoTos mereras | aldeplas 
vepedas KUpoau’. Eur. Hipp. 732 ad- 
Baros bro KevOudor yevoluav K.T.d. 

956 ff. It is doubtful whether the 
MS. Atés, instead of which we require 
—~, should be corrected to (1) Zyvds, or 
(2) Atov. I incline to (1), because it 
seems unlikely that the poet should have 
preferred to make four consecutive words 
end in ov. It is also worth noticing that 
Atos, ‘belonging to Zeus,’ though used by 
Aesch. and Eur., is not extant in Soph., 
who has only 6?os, ‘divine’ or ‘ godlike.’ 


povvov (ady.) elowSotc” dap, ‘at the 
mere sight of him anon.’ ddap might be 
‘suddenly,’ as in 821: but is rather 


‘anon,’ ‘forthwith’ (cp. 135): his arrival 
is close at hand. The schol.’s words, 
rea) Tapax pra amoddvw Oeacapevn Tov 
“Hpaxdkéa kakG@s dtaxelwevorv, have 
caused a surmise that podvoy has arisen 
from some word meaning ‘weak’ (see 
cr. n.). But there is little probability in 
poOdvy (Hippodnax fr. 60, perh. akin to 


‘ 


TPAXINIAI 


I4l 


for one we wait with foreboding: and suspense hath a kinship 


with pain. 


Oh that some strong breeze might come with wafting power 
unto our hearth, to bear me far from this land, lest I die of terror, 
when I look but once upon the mighty son of Zeus ! 

For they say that he is approaching the house in torments 
from which there is no deliverance, a wonder of unutterable 


woe, 


Ah, it was not far off, but close to us, that woe of which my 
lament gave warning, like the nightingale’s piercing note! 


Men of an alien 


958 wotvov] G. H. Miiller conj. wav: Nauck, xadpor. 


face are 


coming yonder. 


960 pd déuwy dé- 


yourw]| Hense conj. dduov mpoXeyovow: and so Wecklein writes, but with déuous (re- 


taining Oavdvra in 969). 


For pd douwv, a few of the later Mss. have mpds douww (B), 
or mpds douov (Vat.): Hermann conj. rpddopuov. 
Herwerden and Blaydes conj. do7erov Géaya. 
mss., and Ald.: Triclinius first deleted gévo. 


961 domerov Tt Batya] Schenkl, 
963 danddv] dndwy E€vor L, with most 
964 Bac.s] Meineke conj. orders. 


uadakos), Kadpov (a word which, acc. to 
Photius Zex. p. 181. 14, Sophocles used 
in the sense of kaxés), pavov (properly 
opposed to zuxvév), or patpov (found 
only in grammarians). We might ra- 
ther suggest @dvow’, d-|pavpdv, were 
change needful. The schol.’s kaka@s dca- 
kelwevoy may, however, be a mere com- 
ment; and potvev seems well fitted to 
emphasise the terror of the sight. Cp. 
Ph. 536 oluat yap 008 av dupacw movny 
Oéav | dddov aBovra mAHY euod TIvat 
Ta5e. 

959 émel, ~~, with epic hiatus (cp. 
650 a 6€ ol). 

960 xwpeiv mpd Sdpwv, advancing 
(so as to come) in front of the house. 
The phrase is correct, though it would 
more naturally suggest a movement from 
within the house, as in Eur. Hec. 59 
dyer’, & maldes, Thy ypaty mpd douwy.— 
héyovoww: the Chorus may be supposed 
to overhear murmurs of astonishment 
and anguish from servants of the house, 
who are watching the approach of the 
litter.—As to the proposed changes in 
this v. (cr. n.), see on 969. 

961 Oatpa has been needlessly sus- 
pected: it is often said of persons (cp. 
too4, and Od. 9. 190 Baty’ ETETUKTO TE- 
Acprov, of the Cyclops), and is here far 
more forcible than 0éapa. ‘ 

962f. dyxov 8 dpa x.7.A. At this 
moment the bearers of the litter,—first 
descried by the servants of the house 


(960),—become visible to the Trachinian 
Maidens; who say, in effect, ‘It seems 
that the woe presaged by our voice is 
(even) closer at hand than we knew.’ 


‘dyXov Kod paKpav mpovKAatoy is a short 


way of saying, ‘the subject of our boding 
lament is near and not distant.’ We 
might supply ofoa with the verb: but it 
seems better to supply év with the ad- 
verbs. Similar, though less bold, is PA. 
26 Totpyov ov pakpay Nevers, ‘the task of 
which thou speakest is not distant.’ 

dfihwvos as anddv refers to mpotixacov 
only: z.e, the point of comparison is 
merely the clear, sad note. Cp. 105 n.: 
Theocr. 12. 6 andav | ...A\uLyigwrvos. 
Here dfvg@wvos well suits the context, 
since 6g¥s and its compounds so often 
refer to tones of grief: Ant. 424 dpribos 
div POoyyov: 2b. 1316 déuKwKurov: Ll. 
244 d&€vTOvev youwv.—It would be forced 
to explain the simile by dyxotd (because 
the nightingale often sings close to dwell- 
ings), or by pakpay (because its note is 
far-reaching). 

964 févwv «.7.’. It should be ob- 
served how the poet has marked succes- 
sive stages in the approach of the litter. 
When it first comes into view, the Chorus 
note the foreign aspect of the bearers. In 
another moment, they are listen‘ng for a 
sound (rd 8’ ab pope? vw) ; and the silence 
dismays them.—tévev...Bdous=févor Ba- 
dlgovres : cp. Ph. 868 olxotpnua...cévev 
(n.). The conject. ordois (‘company’), 
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2nd anti- 
strophe. 
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mporndopeva Bapetay 
diborpov déeper Baow. 


oon OO 


UTVOV OvTa Kpwwat ; 


TA. 


olpot eyo cov, 


ma 8 av hope ww; ws didov 
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965 


aia, 68 dvaveatos péperat. 
Tt XPI», Oavovra vw, 9 Kal 


978 


mareEp, OlLou eyo wou ju€heos. 
ti mdOw; Ti dé pyoopar; oipor 


IIPESBT*. 
otya, TEKVOV, [LY KUnoNs 


dypiav oOuynV TaTpos apoppovos: 


Gi) yap T poTreTy)S* adX toxe Sakadv 


O70 }40. oov. 
UR 


965 


xws plrov. 
MSS. : 
apodos Wecklein. 
times: 
Erfurdt: dvavdos Mss. 
Mss. (kplvac L). 


though specious, seems less fitting here. 
It would be unsafe to argue against Bdots 
from the fact that Baow closes v. 967. 
Cp. Ant. 76, where kelcoua stands at 
the end of a clause, though it occurs also 
in 73. 
e€oprdos, living out of our ButXos, tees 
: foreign.’ Cp. Eur. 7. A. 735 ot} Kaddv 
év dxhw a? é£omAetcAar (midd.) orparod 
(said by Agam. to his wife), ‘to live 
abroad’ (out of thy proper duNla). 

965 ff. mq 8’ ad, ‘and then in what 
manner...’ —Bapetav, heavy with sorrow, 
slow; as Kovdn Bdois would be a joy ously 
light step. — ipa Bacry, lit., ‘carries the 
step forward,’ ‘moves on its way.’ Baows 
(oa) § is subject to pépet, but there is little 
real harshness in this, since &vwy Bdots is 
a mere periphrasis. Schneidewin well 
compares Az. 14 © pOéyu’ ’AOdvas, fol- 
lowed by ws evpuabés cov... | pbynp’ 
dxovw. 

968 dvaidatos, ‘without speech,’— 
either from his own lips, or from those of 
his bearers. Cp. the comprehensive sense 


TA TOS ys, YEPOV ; 
ov Ly * Eeyepets TOV UTVO KATOXOV, 
ma 6’ ad dope? vw] For ma, Triclinius wrote vas. 
gppovet.—Wecklein writes maidds qgopetov ws didov x.T.X.: 


966 rpoxndouéeva A, Harl., 
mpocknoouevay T.—Bapetavy] Hartung writes Bpadetay 3’. 


n On 


For gope?, Harl. has 
Blaydes, wéA\as Pope? vw 
mpoxnoowevay L, with most 
967 daypodor] 


and Ald.: 


968 alai] The mss. give al (as L), or at (as A), four 
Hermann reduced this to af al (afterwards preferring €€ al).—dva’daros 
969 £. Ti xp) OavovTa vw 7 Kad’ | brvoy byTa Kpivas 
For @avdvra Bothe conj. @dvarov: 
xpn Kd tarvov vw bvTa| 7 Oavdvra Kpivat. 


Hermann, ¢@/uevov: Nauck, ri 
For «af trvov Reiske conj. xaOuzvov. 


of od orevaxrds in O. C. 1663. In AZ. 
713 avavdaros has its pass. sense. 

969 f. tl xprj,x«.7.A. In order to ob- 
tain an exact metrical agreement with 
960, xwpetv mpd Sduwy Aéyovcww, Savdyra 
has been changed (1) by Hermann, to 
0lwevov: (2) by Bothe, to @dvarov. The 
latter seems preferable; for, though xara 
suits Urvoy better than @davarov, that turn 
of phrase may be regarded as an after- 
thought. ‘Death, is it,—or sleep?’ But 
I refrain from altering Savévra, because 
it is doubtful whether metre requires that 
the dactyl should hold the same place here 
as in 960: see Metrical Analysis. 

A comma should follow xp1, since the 
constr. is, tl X pr (kpivac) 5 (36repov) 0a- 
voyra viv etc., as in £7. 766 tl radra, 16- 
TEpov EevTUX} heya etc. 

971—1278 Exodos. Heracles be- 
wails his doom, and gives his last com- 
mands to his son.—Anapaests, which mark 
the entrance of the mournful procession, 
are succeeded by lyrics dd oxnvjs, in the 
nature of a koumds (lo0o4—1043). Iambic 
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And how, then, are they bringing him? In sorrow, as for some 
loved one, they move on their mournful, noiseless march. 

Alas, he is brought in silence! What are we to think; that 
he is dead, or sleeping? 


Enter HYLLUS and an Old Man, with attendants, bearing 
HERACLES won a Litter. 


Hy. Woe is me for thee, my father, woe is me for thee, 
pease that Iam! Whither shall I turn? What can I do? 
me ! 


OLD MAN (whispering). Hush, my son! Rouse not the 
cruel pain that infuriates thy sire! He lives, though prostrated. 
Oh, put a stern restraint upon thy lips ! ’ 

Hy. How sayest thou, old -man—is he alive? 

OLD MAN (whzspering). Thou must not awake the slumberer! 


971 £. cuor éyd cov marep | dysor ey cov wé\eoc L. Brunck wrote god in 
both places: Dindorf, ofwo. As to further corrections, see commentary. Din- 
dorf would delete the second oluoa éyw god, substituting 6, and combine the 
two vv. into one, thus: olwo. éy® cod, mdrep, @ pédeos. 973 ri dé pjoopa;] 
Frohlich conj. ri yerjoouac; 977 -yépov] yépwy L. Brunck has been 
cited as the first ed. who gave yépov: but it is in the Aldine text, which de- 
rived it from A. Some of the later Mss., as B, have & yépov.—For yépov; 7 £7; 


Meineke conj. 7 yap; 


978 wi Eevyepe’s Dawes: punteyépes L, with m 


written over ec by the first hand: ph *Eeyelpns A, with most Mss., and Ald. 


dialogue follows, down to 1258 ; and ana- 
paests then close the play. 

Hyllus, detained by the events within 
(928), cannot have been far on his way 
towards the harbour (902) when he met 
the sufferer. At the side of the litter 
walks the rpécBus, whose experience in the 
symptoms of the malady indicates that he 
has accompanied Heracles from Cenaeum. 

971. The traditional text, otuo éyw 
god, | marep, olwor ey cod pédeos, gives 
an anapaestic monometer, followed by an 
anapaestic dimeter in which the third foot 
lacks a syllable. The first four words, 
olor ey oot, marep, are clearly sound. 
As regards the rest, the choice is between 
two remedies. (1) To omit the second 
olor éyw cov, and substitute 6, as Dindorf 
does. Verses 971 f. then shrink into 
one anapaestic dimeter. (2) To supply 
the defect in 972 by substituting an ana- 
paest, or its equivalent, for the second 
gov. Thus we might write marep, oipo 
ey, <marep, O> pédeos. I incline to 
this second course, because the monome- 
ter in g71 olwoe éy cod seems right as a 
prelude. 

973 ti mddw; th St prjropor; the 
delib. subjunct. is combined with a fut. 


ind., asin Eur. Zon 758 elmwuev } ovya- 
pev 7 Ti Spdaomev; For prjoouar (devise as 
a remedy), cp. Aesch. Zh. 1057 rl radw; 
Tl dé dp@; ri d€ ujowma ; 

975 apddpovos does not refer to his 
general character, but means that he is 
exasperated by these torments: cp. 1035 
dxos, @ mw’ éxohwoev. 

976 f. mpomerns, lying prostrate in the 
litter,—in a deathlike swoon. (It may be 
doubted whether the word here implies, 
‘lying oz his face,’ as the schol. explains 
it.) Others understand, ‘verging on death.’ 
But, when mpome77s = ‘on the brink of,’ ézl 
(or els rv) is usu. added, as in Eur. Alc, 
908 moas él xalras | 76n mporerhs. It 
seems impossible that, without such help, 
mporerns should express ‘moribund.’ In 
Eur. Al. 143 76 mpovwmys éore kal po- 
xoppaye?t, which Paley compares, the 
adj. =‘ drooping.’ 

Saxav, as by biting the lips, —a prover- 
bial phrase: fr. 811 dddv7u mpie Td oTOpua: 
Od. 1. 381 66a& ev xelreor pivres: Ar. 
Nub. 1369 Tov Oupov dakwv. 

978 ov p17) Eeyepets, a sharp prohibition: 
Ar. Ran. 462 ob} ph diarplers: cp. n. on 
O. C. 177.—Kd&roxov with dat., as Eur. 
ec. 1090” Apet KdToxov *yévos, 
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KAKKWHTES KAVATTHTELS 
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dowrdda Sewnv 


vooov, @ Téxvov. TA. 
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980 


aN’ érrt prow pehew 


Bapos amerov: eupemove ppv. 
HPAKAHS. 


icy lal 
@ Zev, 


Tol yas nKw; Tapa Tota. Bpotav 


lal la > , 
KELILAL TET OVY) [LEVOS addnKTOLS 


985 


> 4 ¥y > \ 7 
aduvaus 5 CY get <Pol> eyo TNapov* 


4 8 av ees pve. 


IIP. by 


ev. 


“egyo ca door ay Képdos 


on Kevew, Kal Hy oKeddoat 


TOO amo Kparos 


Brepdpwv @ vavov ; 


uk. 


Bee. 


> \ ¥ A x 
OU Yap EX@ TWMS AV 


4 MY 4 td 
orépEauyut KaKOV TOOE LeVoour. 


HP. 
Lepa@v olay olwy emt pov 


perew Xa pw Hvvow, @ Zev. 


979 kdakkwiycec Kavactnoes L: 


@ Kyvaita Kpqms: Bopar, 


995 


Kakkwhoys Kavacrnoys A, with most Mss., and 


Ald. (a reading adapted to the corrupt um *fevyelpys). 980—982 L divides 
the vv. thus: goardda— | addAX’— | Bdpoo—dpyv. Vauvilliers first placed the 
point after darherov. 981 éri] Shilleto conj. érz. 983—986 L divides 


the vv. thus: 
conj. appyrots. 
40 Ald.: dé Blaydes. 


986 oluo poe Brunck: 


3) §e0—rot|or—d A] nxt ovo —Thd ww. 
olwoe (or wuor) MSS. 
988 éy5y c¢ Wecklein: 


985 addjxTous] Subkoff 
987 75°] 7° L 
é£yjdno L, with most Mss., and 


980 doitdda, coming at intervals: 
powray was said in this sense of intermit- 
tent diseases: see n. on PA. 758 Hee yap 
avirn dua xpovou, rAdvots lows | ws é&erdArjo- 
0y. Not merely paviwdy, as the schol. 
explains it. 

98B1f. add’ énl por, sc. earl. Cp. Ph. 
806 tami col orévwy kaka (the ills which 
lie upon thee).—dmrderov=decpoy, ‘im- 
mense’; a word of doubtful origin, some- 
times connected with the root of mAéws, 
as meaning (1) ‘which cannot be filled’; 
or (2) ‘what exceeds measure,’ a sense 
which Lobeck sought through m)é@por. 
The word occurs in Attic prose.—If no 
stop is placed after dmAerov, then Bdpos 
dm\erov becomes an acc. of the ‘inner 
object’ with éupépove: ‘is wild with an 
infinite weight of woe.’ But émf is then 
very awkward, whether we assume tmesis, 


or still join it with pou. 

983 ff. « Zev: the hero’s utterance 
begins,—as the play ends,—with his 
father’s name.—toto.=Tict, contracted 
from the Ionic réo.ot (Her. 1. 37).—1etro- 
vnpévos: cp. Aeschin. or. 2 § 30 Tov SFjuov 
Karamemovnucvoy (‘exhausted ’).—adArjK- 
tots, the regular form of this epic word: 
&\nxTos is very rare (C. J. G. 6303). For 
the AA, cp. Od. 12. 224 amrodAntecav. 

986 olor <pot>. The addition of 
pot, Brunck’s remedy for the metrical de- 
fect, is better than Bergk’s insertion, after 
dSbvais, of 68, which would have a weak 
effect there. 

987 1 8’, the personified vdcos: cp. 
1084: so Ph. 807 Ade, and 2b. 758 arn. 
Blaydes writes 48° (Doric), which accords 
with yas and rAduwy, but not with zemo- 
ynuévos or aAdjKTos: the Doricism of 
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Thou must not rouse and revive the dread frenzy that visits 
him, my son! 

Hy. Nay, I am crushed with this weight of misery—there is 
madness in my heart! 

HERACLES (awaking). 

O Zeus, to what land have I come? Who are these among 
whom I lie, tortured with unending agonies ? Wretched, wretched 
that Iam! Oh, that dire pest is gnawing me once more! 

OLD MAN (¢o HyLLus). Knew I not how much better it 
was that thou shouldest keep silence, instead of scaring slumber 
from his brain and eyes ? 

Hy. Nay, I cannot be patient when I behold this misery. 

HE. O thou Cenaean rock whereon mine altars rose, what 
a cruel reward hast thou won me for those fair offerings,— 

be Zeus my witness ! 


Ald. (é&jdes T, B: é&eldns Harl.): é&95n06’ Cobet. 
the vv. thus:—rgd’— | od yap— | orépéarui—hevoowr. 991 Breddpwr 6)’ 
Brepdpwy Wecklein. 992 orépéaypu) oréEayue Valckenaer and Brunck. 

994 f. iepdv olay av® olwy | Ouudrwv él wor were xdpw A|viow Zed Mss., and Ald. 
Triclinius inserted viv after ofay. Brunck changed @uparwy to Ovovsy, and (like 
Wakefield) jvicw to qvuoas. Instead of dv@ olwy Ouudrwv, F. J. Martin conj. olwv (so, 
too, Seidler, Wunder, and Hermann).—dé Zed] In L the first hand wrote fe, but 


990—998 L divides 


added & above the line. 


tragic anapaests is not always consistent; 
see Appendix to Ant. 110.—Bpvxer: so 
Ph. 745 Bpbkouat. 

988 f. dp’ e&y5n dcov Képdos jy ce 
ovyn ckebbew; ‘Did I not well know,’ etc., 
—referring to 974 olya, réxvov, k.7.r. Cp. 
Ar. Av. 1019 ME. otwot kaxodaluwy. ILE. 
ob eeyou éyd madar; KevOew is really 
trans. in sense, ‘to hide (thy grief),’ 
though the object is not expressed: cp. 
Ant. 85 Kxpupy 5¢ Ked0e (rovpyov). The 
rare intrans. xev@w=‘to be hidden’ (0. 
T. 968 n.). 

e485 o° is Wecklein’s correction of 
the ms. é&8ns, instead of which we 
must at least write é€y8yo0" (Ant. 447). 
Two explanations of é&yd700’ have been 
given. (1) ‘Did you well know’ (as 
soon as Heracles began to speak, 983),— 
z.¢., ‘have you now learned?’ Such is 
the schol.’s view: Gpa...dcov jv Képdos 
TO owmay €yvws; He classed the plu- 
perf., then, with those aorists, referring 
to a moment just past, which we render 
by a present tense (PA. 1289 darwpoo’, 
n.). This is possible, but awkward. (2) 
‘Did you not well know (e/orehand),— 
z.e. ‘had not I clearly told you?’ (Paley.) 
The tense has then its usual force ; but 
the words lose their special point,— 


Ss nN 


which is that the vesw/¢ must have shown 
him the value of the neglected advice. 

KevOe.v—oxedcicat: for the pres. inf. 
(of a continued act), combined with the 
aor. inf. (of a momentary act), cp. PA. 
95) 1397- 

990 f. Kpatds Pdehdpwv 0’: the 
phrase suggests a movement of the head 
at the moment when the sleeper opens 
his eyes: cp. PA. 866 kive? yap avip dupa 
kdvdyer xapa,—Wecklein, omitting @’, 
takes BXehdpwv tavov as ‘sleep of the 
eyelids.’ ; 

992 orépfauw: cp. 486: Ph. 538 
orépyew Kkakd. 

993 Knvala, instead of Kynvalwv: cp. 
818 unrp@or (n.).—Kpytls, the substruc- 
ture, basis, of the altar; Eur. H. 7. 984 
dup Boulav | érrnke pnd’, ‘at the altar- 
steps.’ The word has a picturesque force 
here, as recalling the moment when the 
altars were founded by him (237). 

994 f. iepdv olwv, gen. of price.— 
ém( pov, lit. ‘in my case’: Ph, 1384 
héyets 5° ’Arpeldais dpedos mr’ euol rode; 
Others explain, ‘against me,’ ‘to my 
hurt’; but this suits the irony less well.— 
The MS. 7vtow has been altered by many 
recent edd. to yvvoas: but the proper 
force of the midd., ‘to obtain,’ ‘win’ 


10 


, 
OTp. a. 


otp. 6. 
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olay ap p €Oov \dBav, otav: 

Hv pH ToT eyo mpoowew oO Tadas 
wpedov ooaots, TO aKyAnToV 
pavias avOos KatadepyOjvan. 


, \ > s ose , 
TLS yap aoLods, amas 18) XELPOTEXVNS 


> tA a va > ¥ 
laToplLas, os THVO ATYV 


1000 


xwpis Zynvos Karaknhyoer ; 
Javp’ av Toppabev idoimnv. 


x »¥ 
exe; 


Sie > Cee Wd PS) , 
2 €QTE J, €ATE PE OVO MOPOV 
° 


3sAaAf7> yY lal 
3 €a0 votarov evvacbau. 


* 


VoOTaTOY, T0005 


nw Lal Y 
7a <7E> pov pavers; mov Khivets ; 


2 daoets pr, amrodets. 


B} , A x , 
3 avaTeTpopas 0 TL Kal MUC?. 


999 xaradepxOfjvac] Hermann (3rd ed.) conjectured that the poet wrote caradepxOjval 
<tu Ovynrév>. He formerly approved Erfurdt’s conj., caradepx Gels. Frohlich would 


delete KkaradepxO7va. 


1000 6 xe poréxvys] Erfurdt deleted 6. 


10083 Jdoi- 


pny A, and Ald.: léoluay T: Sou’ dv L, with 7 written over a by an early hand. 


1005 f. 


éaré pw’ éaré (sic) we’ | Svopopov evvaoar | éaré we Storavoy elvaoa L: 
with yp. voraroy in the left margin, opposite dvcuopov evtvdcat. 
and Ald., has edvdcac in both places; Ellendt conj. evvao@at. 


A, with most Mss., 
T omits the words 


(Ar. Plut. 196 etc.), seems fitting here, 
since the sacrificial altars may be said 
to have earned the recompense given by 
Zeus. ‘vveas would be simply, ‘hast 
effected.’ Zed at the end of the sen- 
tence: PA. 1139 n. 

996 ov pe AdBav=ehwByow pe: cp. 
OnG raga: te : 

997 ff. jv, referring back to xpnmls 
(993); cp. 358 (n.). Wunder needlessly 
placed Hv... drco1s immediately after 
993-—By Tor’ belongs to mpooSelv, not 
to @edov, though the latter might have 
come between them; cp. PA. 969 muh mor’ 
@pedov Aureivy (n,).—akyAnTov: schol. 
dviarov, akarampaiivrov.— dvOos=aKuny : 
cp. Ant. 959 Tas pavlas Sewdv... | dvOnpdv 
Te wévos (n.).—kaTadepy Onvat, inf. express- 
ing result, without wore: cp. Anz. 1076 
AnpOjvac (n.). Though the malady is 
his own, he can be said ‘to look upon 
it,’ in the sense of experiencing it: cp. 
O.T. 832 mpdcbev 7 road? ldety | knd0od’ 
€mauT@ cuuopas adrymév ny. 

1000 ff. dovdds=érwdds, one who 
uses émqdal, incantations, in healing: see 
on QO. C. 1194.—Tls 6 xeiporéxvys, sc. 
éorly. (There is no art. before docdés, 


because the insertion of 8s was an after- 
thought.) This is a climax; since, when 
gentle érwéal failed, the next resort was 
to drugs or surgery: dz. 581 ov mpods ia- 
Tpod copod | Opnvety érmdas mpds TouayTe 
mnuatt. Xelpotéxvyns taroplas does not 
mean definitely, ‘one who uses a skill- 
ed hand in healing,’ z.e., a xepoupyéds, 
surgeon, as distinguished from a phy- 
sician; it rather means properly, ‘a 
practical artist’ (as dist. from an ama- 
teur) ‘in healing’; but, at the same 
time, the xepo in the compound serves 
to suggest the roual employed by the 
surgeon. This is quite Sophoclean. 
Cp. Thuc. 6. 72 lécta@ras, ws elzeiy, 
Xetporéxvacs avraywvioauévous, ‘hay- 
ing been pitted like amateurs, as one 
might say, against masters of the art’ 
(where the dat., and not yeporéxvas, is 
clearly right). 

Xopls Zynvos=‘with the exception of 
Zeus’: not, ‘without the help of Zeus’ 
(schol. ef uh 6 Leds Bovdorro). 

1003 Qaip’ dv méppwbev iSolunv: ‘I 
should look upon him, from afar, as a 
wonder, ’—z.e., ‘I should marvel as soon 
as he came within my ken.’ He means 
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Ah, to what ruin hast thou brought me, to what ruin! 
that I had never beheld thee for my sorrow ! 
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Would 
Then had I never 


come face to face with this fiery madness, which no spell can 


soothe ! 


Where is the charmer, where is the cunning healer, 
save Zeus alone, that shall lull this plague to rest ? 


I should 


marvel, if he ever came within my ken! 


Ah! 


Leave me, hapless one, to my rest—leave me to my last 


rest ! 


Where art thou touching me? 
Thou wilt kill me, thou wilt kill me! 


me? 


Whither wouldst thou turn 
If there be any 


pang that slumbers, thou hast aroused it! 


éGré we dtoravoy evvdoat, and so Brunck. The reading in the text is that of Wunder 


and Hermann (3rd ed.). 
that of 1006 by Hermann. 
lein. 

1009 
oTpopas x (as B). 


The correction of 1005 was made first by Wunder, and 
1007 7a MSS.: 7@ w@ Seidler: m@ mat Weck- 

1008 After the second dzroXe?s, a letter (u’ ?) has been erased in L. 
dvatérpopas Erfurdt: dvrérpopac L, with most mss., and Ald.: dyré- 


that he might scan the horizon long 
enough, in the vain hope of such a pro- 
digy appearing.—Others join méppwbev 
with @avpa: ‘I should behold him as a 
wonder from some distant region’: 2.¢., 
the place which contains him must be 
distant indeed. Hermann further sup- 
posed a question: ‘am I likely to see 
such a wonder coming from afar?’—The 
phrase rnAd0ev elcopay in Ph. 454 is not 
similar: see n. there. 

1004—1043 This passage consists 
of lyrics delivered by actors (a7d oxnv7js). 
As the Chorus takes no part in it, it is 
not technically a koupds, which is a @p7- 
vos Kowwods Xopov Kal amd oKnvajs. 

The lyric structure is complex, but not 
obscure. The passage falls into two main 
parts, separated by the five hexameters 
in 1018—1022 (& mat rod’ dvdpes...véuer 
Zeds). I. The first part consists of 
1004— 1017, in which the first three 
verses correspond metrically with the last 
three. II. The second part consists of 
1023—1043. (It is equal in length with 
the first part, though the traditional num- 
bering makes it appear longer.) Here, 
the first four verses correspond with 
the last four. Then the central portion 
of part I. corresponds with the central 
portion of part II. Thus: (r) rst strophe, 
1004— 1006, = Ist antistr., I015—I017. 
(2) 2nd str., 1007—1009, =2nd antistr., 
1027—1030. (3) 3rd str., 1023—1026, 
= 3rd antistr., 1040—1043. The dactyls 


in 1ro10o—i10r4, and 1031—1040, could 
also be regarded as forming a fourth stro- 
phe and antistrophe.—For the metres 
see Metrical Analysis. 

1005 f. édrép’, eite...civacbar. A 
restoration of this corrupt passage turns 
chiefly on the following points. (1) The 
corresponding verses of the antistrophe 
(1016 f.) may be taken as showing the 
true metre. (2) L’s variant for eivacat 
in 1005, viz. torarov, may therefore be 
received. evvdoat (a), from evvdgw is 
impossible, since, like evvacar (evvdw), 
it could only be transitive. (3) In 1006 
the Ms. 8te0ravoy is clearly wrong; it 
may have been either a gloss on 8vcpo- 
pov, or a corruption of toratov. (4) 
Hermann’s reading in 1006, €a0” toratov 
evvacGat, is strongly confirmed by the 
metrical correspondence with 1017, po- 
ov TOU oTvyepod; hed ed,—a verse of 
undoubted soundness. 

1007 f. 1q...paters: a remonstrance 
against being touched at all. Cp. Pz. 
817 dé pw dels, Av mpocblyys. Hyllus 
seeks to place him in a more comfortable 
position,—as Heracles himself soon re- 
quests (1025).—A comparison with the 
antistrophic verse, 1027, Opwoxer 8° af, 
Opywoxer Sechala, shows the loss of a syl- 
lable here. Hermann follows Seidler 
in repeating mg, which is the simplest 
and most probable remedy. 

1009 dvarétpodpas, from dvarpérw: 
schol. 6 te dv jovxdon Tod KaKot Tovrou, 


Oa 2 


ist 
strophe. 


ond 
strophe. 


> 


> , 
avT. a. 
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Antal ov, ToTOTOL, nO av epre. mde e€oT, @ 
mavrov “Eh\dvev adicdétato. avépes, ovs Sy IOI! 
Toda pev ev TOvTw KaTd Te Spia wavra Kafaipwv 
odekopav 6 Tdhas: Kal vuv emit THdE voToUYTL 
OU TUP, OUK EyXOS TLS OVHTYLOVY OVK EmUTpEYpel ; 
é €, 
2000 amapatar kpara “Bia Oéde 
3 mohov TOU oTUyEpov; ev ev. 
IIP. @ wat Tove avdpds, tovpyov 76d petloy avryKer 
nh Kar euay popav, od dé otdAaBe, vol yap *éroipa 
*és méov 7 Ou euov odlew. TA. Wavw pev eywye, 1020 


IOI5 


1010—1014 L divides each of these five hexameters into two shorter verses. 
The first hexameter is divided after 7rd 7d tot: the second, after é\\advwyv: the 
third, after révrwc: the fourth, after td\ac: the fifth, after éyxoc. 1010 foro- 
Tot appears also as Tororol, érrorol or érro Tot, 7d To Tot (L), and rodré To 
(R, etc.), which last is the reading of Ald., retained even by Brunck. Triclinius, 
omitting rororot, wrote #mrral wou <vdcos>* 8 at? éprey <rod> ridev éo7’, &.— 


40 MsS.: % 6 Schaefer.—é0ev] KéGchly conj. 760 38. 
Wunder writes av@paémrwv.—ols MSS.: ols Wakefield. 
L.—xard Te MSS.: kata 6¢ Wakefield.—mavra] Blaydes writes oA\d. 


médw Kwhoas avérpewas. Cp. Arist. 
Hist. An. 8. 24 (p. 605 @ 11) Kav 7 Kad- 
apa (r& Viara), avarpérovew avra ot lrmou 
tais dmAals, ‘trouble’ them. For the 
perf., cp. Andoc. or. 1 § 131 aderyprov 
avT@ erpepev, ds avarérpopey éxelvou Tov 
m)odrov (‘overthrown’). Aeschin. or. 1 
§ 190 modes avarerpopéras: or. 3 § 158 
Thy TOAW apdnv dvarerpopéra. In O, C. 
186 rérpopey is from rpépw; but the 
classical use of that perf. is ordinarily 
confined to the intrans. sense (Od. 23. 
237 TéTpopev ddun). 

6 tu kal pooy, anything that as closed 
the eyes, z.é, any part of the pain that 
has been lulled to rest. This is simpler 
than to supply vdcov with dvarérpodas, 
and to take 6 7 as acc. of respect (‘in 
so far as...’). Cp. Ar. Vesp. 92 wv 8 
ov KaTamlon Kav axvny. 

1010 78°: cp. 987 n.—d0ev tor’, 
‘whence are ye?’ Of what stock? Can 
ye be indeed of Hellenic race, and yet 
so heartlessly ungrateful? Cp. Od. 17. 
373 mode yévos edxera elvac; —Her- 
mann explains wé0ev éoré as=‘ whence 
do ye appear to aid me? (unde mihi 
auxilio adestis?):—a complaint that they 
do zot appear. He compares Od. 2. 267 
oxe5d0ev 5é of mAOev “AOHvn: but might 


1011 ‘EA\dvwr] 
1012 &y révTw] év ct rovTwr 
1013 ovx« 


better have cited //. 16. 800 cxedd- 
Oev 5€ of jev bdeMpos. The version is 
tenable in itself, but is not well suited to 
the context. Heracles is addressing the 
men who are actually around him,—the 
Greeks (some of them his own merce- 
naries) who have brought him from Eu- 
boea. Cp. the very similar passage in 
Ph, 1203 ff: aN, & EGvor, & yé poe 
edxos dpéEare....Elpos, el moBev, | 7) yévur, 
7} Bedéwv tt, mpoméupare. He is not 
making a merely rhetorical appeal to the 
absent,—‘ a// those who had been bene- 
fited by him,’ as the schol. says. In that 
case, he would not say, mavrwy “EAAdvev 
adicwraro. dvdpes: he had toiled for all 
Hellenes. 

1011 ois refers to ‘E\\dvwy, not to 
dvdpes. If the acc. be right, kalalpwy 
here= ‘ridding of pests.’ In this sense, 
the verb is properly said of places (ro6r1 
yatav xadalpwy): but the bolder use here 
seems possible, and is not excluded by 
év dvr, since the thought is of the gain 
to seafarers. I hesitate, then, to receive 
the tempting ots (‘for whose good’), 

1012 ff. éy mévtw: cp. Eur. H & 
222 ff., where Amphitryon denounces 
the ingratitude of Greece towards Hera- 
cles:—ovd’ ‘EANGS’ Fveo’, ovd’ dvétouat 
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It hath seized me,—oh, the pest comes again !—Whence are 
ye, most ungrateful of all the Greeks? I wore out my troublous 
days in ridding Greece of pests, on the deep and in all forests ; 
and now, when I am stricken, will no man succour me with 
merciful fire or sword ? 

Oh, will no one come and sever the head, at one fierce 
stroke, from this wretched body? Woe, woe is me! 

OLD MAN. Son of Heracles, this task exceeds my strength, 
—help thou,—for strength is at thy command, too largely to 
need my aid in his relief. 

Hy. My hands are helping ; 


émirpéver V (as corrected), Vat.: ok dmorpéwer L, with most mss., and Ald.— 
Wecklein writes avrvmapéfe: Nauck conj. ovdév dpééer (Frohlich épétac) : Blaydes, 
od xépa TpéWer (but in the text he has rpéwa). 1016 xpara] Wecklein 
writes odpxa.—Big Wakefield: Blov Mss. 1018—1022 L divides the first 
hexameter after dvdpdo: the second, after pduay: the third, after éuod: the fourth, 
after ddvvay : the fifth, after éfavtoar. Further, cwitew stands in a line by itself. Thus 
the five vv. form eleven lines. 1018 dye. A, with most Mss., and Ald.: dvelxe 
L (with 7 above, from a late hand): hence Nauck writes dy ein. 1019 f. od 
de] ot te B.—ool re yap dupa | éumdeov 7 5: éuod | cwlfew | L. The only variant 
in the MSS. is éumrAewv (B, T, and, acc. to Subkoff, Lc). See comment. 


more | ovyav, kaxlorny awBavwv és maid’ 
éuov, | qv xpiv veoccots Totcde mip, Noy- 
xas, Sra | pépovoay édOciv, movtliwy 
Kadapuatrwy |xépoov 7 dpoiBas, ‘as 
a reward for purging sea and land.’ Cp. 
76. 400: ‘he went into the uttermost parts 
of the deep, making peace for the oars 
of men.’ Pind. 4. 1. 63 (of Heracles) 
bacous pev év xépow Kravwy, | docous de 
movT Onpas atdpodixas, 

Kara Te after roAd pev: cp. Ant. 1162 
cwoas pev... | \aBwv Te (n.).—BSpla, from 
the same rt as dpds, dpupuds, dévdpor, ddpu 
(Curt. Ztym. § 275): the only sing. found 
is (7d) dplos.—a@deképav, impf. of dréxw 
(Anz. 1285), expresses the wearing effect 
of continual labours: cp. Ph. 252 duwAdv- 
pny: 1b. 686 bddv0’. 

kal vov...ovK émurpaper; ‘and now will 
no one turn fire or sword upon me,’— 
z.é., ‘come to my rescue’ with it? The 
repetition of ov« with the verb gives a 
passionate emphasis: see n. on Ant. 6 
(ovk drwm, after ovdév yap otr ddyeuwdv 
etc.).—The reading dorpépet has better 
authority (cr. n.), but seems untenable. 
It has been explained as, (1) ‘not-avert,’ 
=‘apply’: (2) ‘divert (from other uses),’ 
‘turn wholly against me.’—ro@de=éyol: 
cp. 305 n.—vp: thus Philoctetes prays 
to die even by fire (P%. 800),—€yxos 
=£igos: cp. 1032, Az. 95 etc. 

1016 f. The MS. reading, dmapdfa 


kpara Blov, is explained as, ‘to sever 
the head from life,’—z.¢., to destroy life 
by striking the head from the body. 
This extraordinary phrase is surely not 
Greek. It has been supported by a 
corrupt verse of Eur., Helen. 302, ouixpdv 
(cpixpds Badham) 6’ 6 kapos dpr’ darad- 
Adar Blov: where Keil reads &p0p’, Nauck 
kpar’, and Hermann odpx’. But, what- 
ever be read there, dmadddéa Blov is 
widely different from dmapdiac Blov. I 
hold, with Paley, that Wakefield’s Bla 
ought to be substituted for Blov, which 
might easily have arisen from tot orvye- 
pot.—Cp. //. 14. 497 amnpaterv dé 
xapate | adry ody mAnKe Kd py. 

1018 rotpyov Té8e, the task of lift- 
ing the sufferer (who is lying mpozeras, 
976) into a position of greater ease (1025 
mpbadhaBe Kovploas).—peilov is proleptic 
with dyke, ‘has risen, so as to be 
greater’: cp. Dem. or. 2 § 8 7p07 péyas. 
The usu. constr. of dvjxew, as= ‘to reach’ 
a certain standard, is with els, as if here 
we had els petgoy Te. 

1019 £. 7 Kat’ éudv pdpav, with pe7- 
gov: O.C. 598 perfor 7 Kat’ dvOpwrop (n.). 

col ydp érolpa, sc. pwua, ‘for strength 
is at thy command,’ és mAéov x Bu e400 
ote, ‘in too large a measure for the 
saving of him by my means,’ z.e. ‘so 
largely, that you have no need to. save 
him by my means.’ 


Ist anti- 
strophe. 
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habizrovov & dduvav ov7 evdoHev ovte Ovpabev 
€or. por e€avicar Biorov: tovatra veer Zevs. 


2 mpdchaBe Kovpicoas. 


, i lal lal > aS; nw Y “A / 
otp.y. HP. @ mal, Tov ToT El; TEE pe 74.0€ pe 
é €, id datpov. 


1025 


OpdoKxe & avd, Opdoxer Serratia 


2 Stwokove” Nmas 


> ¢ - 4 = 
3 amotiBatos aypia vowos. 


@ Iladdds Tladdds, T0de p avd AwBarar. 


1030 


> SX A 
l@ Tat, 


N *K , > > , > , 0 ¥ ¥” 
Tov “dvtop’ oixtipas avetipBovov elpvcov eyxos, 
lol A lal lal ¥ «a 
Tatcov €4as vmo KAnOos, adkov O axos, @ mw Exdwoev 


1021 f. 


dduvav...Blorov Musgrave: déduvav...8i6rov MsS.—Ovpabey | ore por B: 
Opa’? &-lecrt wor L, A, with most Mss., and Ald. 


In L the accent of & is so 


high up (under the first a of a gl. dapudxov) that it might be overlooked; the 
first corrector (S) has added the apostrophe after @¥pay’, and deleted a smooth 


breathing on eovt. 
—véewe] véuo B. 1023 
mat mac L, with most MSS., 
(omitting 3). 
é €| id io L. 


The Mss. give ool re ydp dppo | ep- 
teov 7 Sv énod odtev. The correction 
of éumeor (‘full’) to és mdéov is due to 
Meineke, and is confirmed by the follow- 
ing 4 with the inf.: cp. O. Z. 1293 
petvov i pépew: Eur. Hec. 1107 Kpelooov’ 
7 pépew kad. 

The Ms. words, ool re yap dppa, are 
unquestionably corrupt. This is shown 
by two things: (1) Oppo is incongruous 
with the context; strength, not keenness 
of sight, is in question; and, even if it 
were suitable, it could not be reconciled 
with any probable emendation of the 
following words. (2) ve is unmeaning 
and impossible. I believe that I have 
found the solution by the slight change of 
col te ydp dppa into wol ydp érolpa. 
The corruption began by olpa passing 
into 6ppa. How easy this would have 
been, may be judged from //. 21. 252, 
alerod oluar’ éxwv, where Philetas read 
Gupar’, as in L/. 8. 349, Topyods oupar’ 
éywv, Aristarchus read oluar’. 

In the Appendix are given the pro- 
posed explanations of the vulgate, and 
various conjectures. 

1021 f. dalrovov 8 d8uvdv: cp. 
El, 1002 ddumos drys: Eur, 7. 7: 450 dov- 
Aelas... | ...mavolrovos. The adj., found 
only here and in Az. 711, recalls the 


The first hand had already indicated @vpa@ev by writing 6 over ¢ 

@ mat Seidler (and so, acc. to Subkoff, L?): & 
and Ald.: 
Nauck conj. ® ydve (=1041 @ Atvds), 
Dindorf writes alaz, ib (the second /® is wanting in K, Harl., 


mat mat Hermann 
1026 22 id] 


® wal @ mat R: 


epic AGAixnd7s. It is proleptic predicate 
with éavicat, ‘to effect that his life 
shall forget,’ etc. The reference of Bioroy 
to Heracles would be clearer if we could 
read tort ot (not éorw ol, cp. 650): but 
pot is confirmed by év8o0ev, ‘from my own 
resources’ (cp. 730 olkoc n.).—Odpabev, 
by the help of others: cp. Eur. 7. 713 
ws Ovpabev eixdoar (é.e, without personal 
knowledge).—The ms. a8évay sehen is 
tenable, but less probable, and much less 
forcible.—rovatta véwer Zevs, z.e., so 
grievous a doom, Not, ‘such healing is 
of Zeus alone.’ 

1028 ff. rade: he indicates the place 
at which Hyllus is to take hold of him.— 
TSE pe...mpdchaBe Kovploas, literally, 
‘lend a helping hand in raising me thus’: 
the pron. depends on the partic. only. 
For this sense of the verb, cp. Plat. Lege. 
p- 897D kal €ué ris aroxploews tuiv... 
dlkavov mpochauBdvew, ‘it is right that I, 
too, should e/p you with the answer.’ 
mpdchaBé pe could not mean literally, 
‘lay hold on me,’ which would be mpooda- 
Bod mou (cp. Ar. Lys. 202, etc.). Koudloas 
denotes the act in which, when done, the 
help will consist. For this quasi-pro- 
leptic use of the aor. partic., cp. Plat. 
Gorg. 516B rbd rolyuy jor xdpioae dao- 
Kpl a[Levos. 
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but no resource, in myself or from another, avails me to make 

his life forget its anguish :—such is the doom appointed by Zeus! 
HE. O my son, where art thou? Raise me,—take hold of 3rd 

me,—thus, thus! Alas, my destiny ! strophe. 
Again, again the cruel pest leaps forth to rend me, the 2nd anti- 

fierce plague with which none may cope! sop 
O Pallas, Pallas, it tortures me again! Alas, my son, pity 

thy sire,—draw a blameless sword, and smite beneath my collar- 

bone, and heal this pain wherewith thy godless mother hath made 


etc.). 1027—1043 L divides the vv. thus:—OpuicKxe— | decAata— | drorl- 
Baroo— | vococ— | rdde mw’ af —| rv dbcavr’— | dveripPovov— | raicov—kryi-| 
doa— | o& parnp— | ay 55’ — | attrwo— | & did0— | & yruKIo— | edvacdy w’— | dkv- 


méra— | Tov pédeov POicac. 1031 @ Ia\nds Iladdds Dindorf: i& Tad\d\ds Mss. 
The correction of i® to @ was made by Seidler, who wrote the v. thus: & Ian)ds, 
rode w ad AwBGrar* id wat <a? rdvy>, the next v. then beginning with ¢icav7’. 
Hermann similarly inserted <i@ rov>. Bergk gives id i& Ia\nas. 1033 rév 
pirop’ oixrelpas Dindorf: rév picavr’ otkrip’ Frohlich: rdv pioavr’ olxrelpas MSS.: 
gpucoav7’ olxreipas Campbell. Blaydes conj. rdv rarép’ olxreipas. 1085 f. éuds] 
Hpac L.—kAq6os] KAnidoc L: kdytdos r, and Ald.—dxod] dxov L.—@ w’ éydd\woe A, 
and Ald.: 6 pw’ éxédwoev L, with an erasure after 6, perh. of €: in marg., yp. éx6- 


Anoev ofov Kory expice Tov XiTGva. 


Blaydes conj. éddxnoev: A. Spengel, édd\woev. 


the movement 
Cp. Pz. 
OT; 


1026 id Saipov: 
causes a new access of pain. 
1186 aiat, alat?, | daluwy daluwv. 
1311 la datuov. 

1027 ff. QpdoKer denotes the shoot- 
ing spasms: cp. 1083 dupte: Ph. 743 
dépxerar, | duépxerar.dedala: the az is 
long here, though sometimes short (Azz. 
1310 n.).—dtrot(Baros=ampboBaros : cp. 
1214 TorwWavwy (n.). The personified 
vosos is ‘unapproachable’ in the sense 
that no healer can successfully cope with 
ts (Gp: 1098 dmarov...Kampornyopov. 

1031 TIladdds. Athena was always 
a guardian goddess to her half-brother, 
Heracles; of whom she says in //. 8. 
363 ff., reupbmwevov cweoxov bm’ Hipvabijos 
ddOhuv' | 1) Tou 6 wev Kdalecke mpds ovpa- 
voy, abrap éue Leds | 7@ éradeEnoovoay 
am’ ovpavdbev mpotadrev. She was con- 
stantly represented in Greek art as pre- 
sent with Heracles during his labours, 
or as honouring and comforting him in 
seasons of repose. Sometimes she gives 
him a flower or a wreath; sometimes a 
refreshing draught. And, after the close 
of his mortal toils, it is Athena Nike who 
escorts him to Olympus. (Cp. n. on Ph. 
728.) The art-literature of the subject 
will be found in Roscher, Zex., p. 2215. 
Attic black-figure vases often illustrate 
this relationship,—one which was the 
more welcome to Athenians because 
Heracles was essentially a Dorian hero. 


1032 ¢irop’, Dindorf’s correction 
of ¢écavr’, gives an incomparably better 
verse than Frohlich’s tov bicavr’ olktip’. 
It is very improbable that otxtip’ would 
have been corrupted into the aor. partic. ; 
but a rare word, such as étop’, would 
easily have become vcavr’. Dindorf 
is clearly right in holding that the v of 
gvtwp would be short, though metrical 
convenience might sometimes cause it to 
be lengthened in such compounds as 
dumehoptropa (Anth. 6. 44), which could 
not otherwise come into a hexameter. 
He might have added that the verse, 
aOdvaro. dé IIrépwra, dia mrepopvrop’ 
avayknv, is prefaced by Plato with the 
remark that it is od opddpa ru Euperpov, — 
a comment which, as W. H. Thompson 
observes, may apply to the 0 no less than 
to the 6€ (Phaedr. p. 252C). Hesychius 
has @UTopes* yevynropes. For the spell- 
ing olkrlpas, cp. 464 n. 

dvetr(pBovoyv: schol. dveuéoyrov, é’ 
ovdels ce wéuwerar ws TarpoKrovov. 

1035 f. ids td KAyS0s: ‘under 
the collar-bone’ must denote a stab in 
the upper region of the breast: it cannot 
mean decapitation. For vé with gen., 
in a local sense, cp. Azt. 65 n.—éx6do- 
oev, an epic word (//. 18. 111), here 
partly suggested by the thought of the 
venom working in his veins. Cp. 1142 
éxujvar. The v. 2. éxddynorev (schol.) was 
intended to mean, ‘has used the hydra’s 


> , 
QavT. Y- 
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1038 


avTws, GS avTws, OS M wrecer. w@ yAUKUS *Avoas, 


Gy \ , , 
@ Atos avlaiper, €UVaC-OV EVVACOV we 


IO4I 


2 aKuTéra pop@ Tov pédeov pbicas. 


@ arodha, a) kat Deppa * 


kvovo” epprta rode ouppopas, pidran, 


GVAKTOS, olaus olos Ov éhavverat, 


1045 


A 
* KOU oye KAKO 


Kat Xepot Kal vasToure pox Onoas eyo 
KOUT@ TOLOUTOV our’ dicoures y Atos 
mpovOnxev ov? 06 atvyvos Evpvabevs uot, 


otov 760 1 Sokams Oiveéws Kopn 
Kabnwev wpois Tots ewots “Epwiwv 


1050 


vpavrov aupiBdryotpov, @ dud\Avpwat. 


10388 ray Seidler and Erfurdt: 
® Ads ab@aluwv Seidler, 


dy MSS. (jv B). 
@ Ads addaluwy, | & yAuKds ’Atdas MSS. 


1039 f. & yduxkds “Acdas, | 
In L the words 


@ 60 avdatuwv, which had been omitted from the text, have been added (by the 


first hand, not by S) in the right-hand marg., in line with Aecev 


to form a verse preceding & yAukia atdac. 
Triclinius : 
@xkutéra L. 


gall against me’: but the Attic sense of 
Xo\dv was ‘to be meAdyxonos.’ 

1039f. aitws: for the smooth breath- 
ing, see n. on 0. ZL.0931 —yhunds ; cp. 
O. C. 106 Ir’, & yAuKelae aides dpxalou 
Zxérov (n.). 

1041 av0alpov: nom. for voc., like 
© tAduwv (O. C. 185). This adj., found 
only here, =6éuamos, dualuwy (O. C. 330 
n.), avAduatpos (2. 335), as denoting the 
fraternal tie. But av@acuos, as used in 
O. C. 1078, is merely ‘kinsman.’—It is 
as the son of Zeus that he invokes 
Hades. 

1042 f. «kvmérq, an epic epith. for 
a horse (Z/. 8. “h or a bird (Hes. Of. 
210).—0loas (7); 709 n. 

1045 ae not otas, is clearly right 
here. éAadvew can take a cogn, acc. de- 
noting the course on which one is driven, 
as Ar. Vuh. 29 moddovs Tov tarép’ éav- 
vers Opdmous: but when it means ‘to vex’ 
or ‘harass,’ the troubles inflicted are ex- 
pressed by the instrum. dat., as in the 
examples cited by Dindorf: Az. 275 
Nory...edprarac: Eur. Andr. 31 kakots 
éatvouat: Lon 1620 édatverar suudopais. 
1046 @ moddAd 8) «7A. This 


etvacdv yw’ edvacoy L, with most Mss., and Ald. 
1044 rdode cumdopds r: 


: they were meant 
1041 = civacoy edyacov Turnebus, after 
1042 wxuréra] 


Taade cuupopac L. 1045 olas B, 


speech, down to v. 1102, is translated by 
Cicero in 7zsc. 2. 8, where the fact that 
the poets recognise pain as an evil is 
illustrated by the laments of Philoctetes, 
Heracles and Prometheus. 

Cicero’s version is essentially that of 
an orator; the true test for it would be 
declamation. But even a reader can 
feel its sonorous vigour, and its Roman 
gravity; Cicero succeeds as Lord Derby 
succeeded in much of the dad. The 
rendering of the Greek is very free, some- 
times inadequate, but always manly, and 
highly terse; indeed, the 57 lines of the 
original become 45; in one place, eleven 
verses (1079—1089) are reduced to four 
(vv. 30—33). 

Oepp.d: Pepuds was said (1) of a hot or 
rash temperament (Azz. 88): (2) of a rash 
deed, as in Ar. Plut. 415 @ Oepudv epyor 
kavécvov Kal mapdvouov | ro\u@vre Spar. 
Here @epud is not ‘rash,’ but expresses 
intense conflict with deadly peril; as we 
speak of ‘a hot fight.’ 

Kod Ady Kaka. fitly follows Seppd, the 
word which recalls the moment of dire 
stress. His trials had been fiery, and 
grievous, not in report or name alone. 
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me wild! So may I see her fall,—thus, even thus, as she hath 
destroyed me! Sweet Hades, brother of Zeus, give me rest, give 
me rest,—end my woe by a swiftly-sped doom! 

Cu. I shudder, friends, to hear these sorrows of our lord; 
what a man is here, and what torments afflict him ! 

He. Ah, fierce full oft, and grievous not in name alone, 
have been the labours of these hands, the burdens borne upon 
these shoulders! But no toil ever laid on me by the wife of 
Zeus or by the hateful Eurystheus was like unto this thing 
which the daughter of Oeneus, fair and false, hath fastened upon 
my back,—this woven net of the Furies, in which I perish! 


T, Vat.: olac L, with most mss., and Ald. 1046 kot Ndyw kaka Bothe: kal Aéyw 
Kaka MSS.: kal Ndywr mépa Wunder. Hense would write kal Addy Kaxd, making 
those words change places with poxOjoas ey. 1047 yxepol] xepl A, R, 
Harl., and Ald.—xal vwror] Wecklein conj. kal orépyoior: Hartung writes xdv- 
volatot: see comment. 1051 éuots] uot L, with o added above by a late 
hand.—épwiev L: épwriwy r, and Ald, 1052 6:6\\vuat] L has o in an 


erasure, from w. 


No Xéyos could express to others what 
the épya had been to the doer. In £7. 
761 ff. a similar antithesis is implied: 
Towra co. Tatr’ éorly, ws pev év NoyH 

dnyewd, Tots & ldotccy, olzrep etdoper, 

péyioTta mdvTwy ay Omwm eye KaKxOv: 
grievous enough to hear; but far worse 
to see. For ov Ady, cp. Az. 813 Kod 
Noyw delEw povov: El. 1453 xdmédeéev od 
Aoyw povov. Thuc. 6. 18 dutvecbar ob 
oyw arn’ Epyw uaiddov. 

The Ms. reading, kal Adyw kad, is 
certainly wrong, for two reasons. (1) 
When the required sense is, ‘grievous to 
tell,’ kaxaé becomes, for Greek poetical 
idiom, too weak; we need such a word 
as dewd or adyewd. This objection does 
not apply to a phrase of ironical form, 
such as o¥ Noyw Kaxd. (2) Idiom would 
require kal Néyew rather than kal Ady. 
Cicero, no doubt, read kal \o-yw (SO multa 
dictu grayia, perpessu aspera’); but that 
proves nothing. In Ant. 4 ott’ drns drep 
was the only reading known to Didymus 
(c. 30 B.C.). 

1047 yepol refers to deeds of prow- 
ess: verourt to feats of sheer strength, 
as when he took the place of Atlas, or 
carried the Erymanthian boar to Myce- 
nae,—Cicero’s version, Quae corpore ex- 
anclavi atque animo pertult, has caused 
the inference that his text contained an 
equivalent for amimo. Wecklein sug- 
gests that he read orépvowrt (cp. 1090), 


but misunderstood it. Perhaps, however, 
Cicero felt his rhetorical antithesis to be 
warranted by the idea of anguish implied 
in pox Ojoas. 

1048 f. Kotmw: cal here=‘and ne- 
vertheless’; cp. Azz. 332 n.—dkoutis 4} 
Avds (for the place of the art., cp. 762), 
since the dpyadéos xé6dos “Hpns (Z/. 18. 
119) was the prime source of all his 
troubles. Hera caused Eurystheus to 
be born at Argos a little before the 
birth of Heracles at Thebes (Z/. 19. 
114 ff.), and afterwards gave the hero 
into his power. But she also persecuted 
Heracles directly, as when she sent the 
serpents to his cradle (Pind. 4. 1. 40), 
or drove him by storms to Cos (ZZ, 14. 
253 ff.).—mpovOnkev, of setting a task: 
Ant. 216 n.—Hipvobeds is not elsewhere 
named in the play: cp. 35. 

1050 ff. olov 168’...dudiBr. Ka0y- 
ev = olov 7650 dupiBrnorpdv éorw, 6 
kabqwey: cp. 184.—8o0A@ms, ‘with de- 
ceitful face,’ smiling on him while plot- 
ting evil.— EHpwiov ... dudlBAnortpov : 
cp. Az. 1034 ap ov« ’Epuwds rotr’ éxdd- 
xevoev Epos; The epithet tpavtov marks 
that the ‘net’ is the robe; just as, in Aesch. 
Ag. 1580, parrots ev rémdos “Epwiwr, 
it marks that a real robe is meant. (So 
an eagle is mrnvds kiwv, Aesch. P. V. 
1022.) A net would properly be de- 
scribed as mdexréy rather than bdavrdv 
(cp. Pollux 7. 139 Sixrvomddxos). 


3rd anti- 
strophe. 
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mevpatae yap Tpoo pay Dev eK pev eoxaras 
BéBpwxe odpxas, Tevpoves T dprnpias 


popet Evvouxouv: é€k Oe xAwpov ata pov 


1055 


TETOKED 7On, Kal dvepOappat depas 

TO Tav, appdotw THdE xerpobeis Tédy. 
KOU TavTa, hoy meducs, ou? o ynyevns 
oTparos Tvydvrev ovte Orjpe.os Bia, 


- ovf “EdAds ov7’ dyhoooos ov? conv eyo 
iKOMND, eOpac€ TO* 


yatay Kabaipav t 


yun dé, Ondus 


1060 


“huoa KouK avdpos dvou, 


povn bE 67 Kabetre pacydvou diva. 
@ Tat, yevoo jou mats ETNTU[LOS yeyos, 


Kal BY TO HQT pos _OvopLa mperBevons ah€ov. 


1065 


dds pee Xepow oat avrTos €€ olKov haBov 
és XElpa THY TEKOUVT- AY, ws El0@ odda 


1058 f. écxdras.. 


.cdpxas] Wecklein writes éyxara...capkds (from Cicero’s morse 


lacerat viscera).—m)eipoves 7 L, with v written over \ by the first hand (cp. 


567): mvevpovds 7’ r: 
mértwkey A, Harl., 


mwdevmovas 7 A, Harl., and Ald. 
and Ald.—dépOapuar] duépOaprac B. 


1056) rérwxev] 
1058— 


1060 xov tara was altered by Elmsley to xovr’ aitra, because odre follows. 
Blaydes and Wecklein, keeping kod rtafra, change oltre to ovdé in all five 


1053 f. mporpayxy, ‘plastered’ to 
his sides: cp. 768 dpriko\dos.—éoy datas 
..odpkas, z.¢., not only on the surface 
of the body, but to the inmost parts. 
Cicero renders the phrase by vzscera. 

tevproves T aptyplas: ‘the suspend- 
ers of the lungs,’ z.e., the bronchial tubes 
which convey air to the lungs. For the 
sing. mwAevuwv in a collective sense cp. 
Plat. Zim. p. 84 D 6 Trav mvevpaTwv TH 
owipare Taulas mevuwy. As to the word 
dprnpla, see Appendix. 

1055 poet, ‘drains,’ ‘empties’ (of 
air): his breath is arrested by the spasms: 
cp. 778 orapayyds...rhevuover avOnwaro. 
Though the grammatical subject is au¢l- 
BXnorpov, the agent is properly the ve- 
nom itself; §vvouxovy, since this inter- 
ruption of the breath is frequent. For 
this use of popeiv, cp. Ar. Ach. 278 po- 
gjoe tpUBdLov (empty it). Cicero well 
renders, Urgensque graviter pulmonum 
haurit spiritus. 

xAwpov, fresh, vigorous; cp. Theocr. 
14. 70 move Te del, as (=Ews) yoru xAw- 
pov (‘youthful’).—Not ‘discoloured’ (de- 
colorem sanguinem, Cic.). 

1057 ddpdcte, ‘indescribable,’ un- 


utterably dreadful; not, ‘inexplicable,’ 
z.e., of unknown origin. —xewpobes: cp. 
279 n. 

1058 f. kov...ot6’. 
sary to change o¥@’ to ov8’. The se- 
quence ov...ovre is foreign to Attic prose; 
and an Attic poet would presumably 
have avoided it where od was followed 
by only one negative clause: é@g., in 
O. C, 702 ob veapds ovdé yjpa, etc., obre 
is improbable. In Theognis 125 ov yap 
dv eldelns avdpds voov ovde yuvackos, where 
the Mss. have ote, o¥5é stands in Aris- 
totle’s quotation of the verse (Zth. Zud. 
7. 2). But when, as here, several clauses 
with ovre follow ov, an Attic poet might 
rope the frequent Homeric usage : 

egteOde Ae 566 ov viderds o'r’ dp xeucw 
neue ore mor’ duBpos. So zd. g. 136 f. 
ov is followed by two clauses with odre, 
and in //. 6. 450 f. by three. 

Aéyxn Weduds, the spear of the war- 
rior on a battle-field; as when Heracles 
fought with Laomedon of Troy, with 
the Amazons, or with Augeas king of 
Elis (Apollod. 2 702). 

otpatos Ttydvrwv: after sacking 
Troy, and ravaging Cos, Heracles went 


It is unneces- 
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Glued to my sides, it hath eaten my flesh to the inmost parts; it 
is ever with me, sucking the channels of my breath; already it 
hath drained my fresh life-blood, and my whole body is wasted, 
a captive to these unutterable bonds. 

Not the warrior on the battle-field, not the Giants’ earth-born 
host, nor the might of savage beasts, hath ever done unto me 
thus,—not Hellas, nor the land of the alien, nor any land to 
which I have come as a deliverer: no, a woman, a weak woman, 
born not to the strength of man, all alone hath vanquished me, 
without stroke of sword ! 

Son, show thyself my son indeed, and do not honour a 
mother’s name above a sire’s: bring forth the woman that bare 
thee, and give her with thine own hands into my hand, that I 

may know of a truth 


places. 1059 @ypeos Bia] OAnpior Bla L. 1062 éfrvo ofca 
kovK avdpos ducw MSS.: for otca Nauck writes ica (after Steinhart, who, however, 
read 67dv). Blaydes adopts this, but with @f\uv. Reiske conj. Of\uwy cxoica: 
Mudge, @7dus Kovx éxovc’ avdpds puow (received by Hermann). 1067 L has 


eid, made by S from eféw: Nauck writes iw. 


to Phlegra (sometimes identified with 
Pallené, the westernmost headland of 
the Chalcidic peninsula), and helped the 
gods to vanquish their Earth-born foes. 
In Pind, 4. 1. 67 Teiresias predicts what 
Heracles shall achieve, drav @Qeoi & 7re- 
Siw Préypas Tuvydvrecow pdxav | avrid- 
fwow. In the Gigantomachia on the 
pediment of the Megarian Treasury at 
Olympia, Heracles fought at the right 
hand of Zeus (cp. Ausgrabungen, vol. Iv. 
pl. 20 4). Early Attic vase-paintings of 
this subject associate him with Zeus and 
Athena (Roscher, Zex., p. 2211). 

Orjpercos Bla seems to be a general 
phrase, including both the Centaurs (@7- 
pv, 1096) and the wild beasts (1092 ff.). 
Cicero understood it of the former only, 
non biformato tmpetu | Centaurus. 

1060 f. dydwooos profits by the 
suggestion of ‘yj in the adjective “EAAds 
(Ph. 256 ‘EXAddos yijs). The BdpBapos 
has zo ‘language’ properly so called: to 
the ear of the Hellene, he merely twit- 
ters like a bird (n. on Amz. 1002). Cp. 
Pind. Z. 6. 24 ox éorw otirw BdpBapos 
ovre madiyyAwocos mods, ‘barbarous or 
strange of speech.’—o¥@’ donv: the di- 
vision of mankind into Greeks and bar- 
barians is exhaustive; but the range of 
earth traversed by Heracles extended 
beyond the dwellings of men (cp. 1100 
én’ éoxaros Toros). It seems unneces- 
sary, then, to regard this third clause as 


merely a rhetorical summary of the other 
two.—yatay: antecedent attracted into 
relative clause: O. C. 907 n. 

1062 f. @rAvs for Oydela, as in the 
Homeric 67 us éépon (Od. 5. 467): O.C. 
751 n.—Nauck’s correction of otoa into 
gvoa is indispensable, if dv8pds be re- 
tained; the alternative would be to read 
dyxp, which is less probable. For the 
cogn. acc., cp. Az. 760 avOpwérov piow | 
Braordév.—povy...69: Ant. 58 n.—Kab- 
ethe, brought low, destroyed, as in Az, 
517 (of death).—dacydvov Slxa: the 
warrior laments that he has not fallen in 
combat; cp. Aesch. Hum. 627 (of Aga- 
memnon’s death) kal rafra mpds yuvackéds, 
ot rt Oouplos | rdéous» ExnBdoroow wor’ 
*Awafovos. 

1064 f. ‘yevov, show thyself: yeyés 
and érrjtupos cohere, making an equiv. 
for yvjovos : hence there is no awkward- 
ness in having two forms from yiyvoua. 
Cp. 1158: Az. 556 de? o’ Srrws rarpds | 
delEers ev ExOpots olos é& olov ’rpdys.—rTd 
Eytpos Svopa: she is such in name only 
(817).—mperBevoyns, prefer in honour: 
Eur. Hipp. 5 Tovs mev oéBovras raua 
mpecBevw xpdrn.—éoyv is, in strictness, 
redundant; cp. Plat. Legg. 887 B mpo- 
Tidy Bpaxvroylavy waov 7} pijKos. 

1067 ff. «i8d6, which Nauck changes 
to v8, is in accord with usage (cp. ag., 
678, O. C. 889 Brus €ldG: Ph. 238 ws 
6160). 
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> ) \ > A ~ aA 7 ; e rn 
€l TOUMOV adyets paddov 7 KELUNS OpwV 
LoBnrov eldos ev OiKn KOKOUPEVOD. 


0, @ TEKVOY, 


TOM TOV" olKTipov TE pe 


1070 


A neat olKT por, darts WOTE mapbevos 
BéBpvya kdaiwv: Kal 760° odd’ av eis Tore 
TOVO avdpa pain mpooF ioecv dedpakora, 


ahh’ dar evaxtos aiev elaropny KAKOLS. 


vov o ék TOLOVTOU Ondus nupnpa Tdhas. 


1075 


Kal vov mpooehOav o7O. wryotov rarpds, 
oxdbar 8 ozolas Tabra, cuppopas vio 


mérovla p detEw yap 


Tad ek Kahuppdatwv. 


idov, Gedo De TAVTES dO \vov d€uas, 


opare Tov SvaTHvor, ws OLKTP@sS EXO. 


aiat, @ Tdhas, aiat, 


1080 


Carbev arys oTAT HOS dprios 68 ab, 
oujge Thevpar, ove dytipvaorov pe éav 
éouxey 9 Tarawa SiaBdpos vocos. 


1068 H Kelvns| 7} Kelyns T. 
Boris L (=@s 71s). 
éorouny L, with most MSS., 
Meineke conj. elxdunv: 


and Ald. 


1069 Nauck brackets this v. 
1074 elréunv schol. on Az. 317, where this v. is quoted: 
[Acc. to Subkoff, elaréuny is in A, B, T.] 
Blaydes, also drovuny. 


1071 wore] 


1075 nipnua] elpnuas MSS. 


el rovpov «.7.’. The constr. is, ef 
MGov adyeis, dpOv Todpudv MwBnrdov eldos, 
i} (7d) Kelvns (NwByrov eldos) év Sly Kaxovd- 
wevov. For the omission of 70 before 
Kelvns, CP. 929 70 Keioe SeOpd 7 (n.).— 
kaKovpevoy as in Ph. 228, O. C. 261. 
Cicero represents this passage by a 
single verse, am cernam, mene an illam 
potiorem putes. Hence Nauck rejects 
v. 1069. But the inference is most un- 
safe, as another instance will show. The 
passage beginning with ldo’ (1079) and 
ending with é&épunkev (1089) shrinks, in 
Cicero’s version, to three lines and a 
half, viz., Videte cuncti: tugue, caelestum 
sator, | Lace, obsecro, in me vim coruscam 
fulminis! | Nunc, nunc dolorum anxt- 
; ert torguent vertices: | Nunc serpit ar- 
dor. Thus Cicero wholly ignores vv. 
1085 ff. : he ignores vv. 1o80—1084 also, 
except in so far as their general sense is 
blended with his version of 1088 f., dal- 
vurat...cEwpunkev. Yet the Greek text 
there is clearly sound. 
1070 f. 10’, expressing entreaty, is 
similarly combined with téApnoov in 
Ph. 480 f.: 160’, huépas tou mdxdos ovx 


bAns muds, | TO\uNTOV, K.T.A.—troAAOtoW 
olxtpdy: cp. O. 7. 1296 olov kal orvyodvr’ 
érouxticat. Cicero: MZiserere! Gentes nos- 
tras flebunt miserias.—dore twapdévos: 
the schol. compares il, 16. 7, where 
Patroclus weeps 7UTe Kovpy | vymin.— 
BéBpvxa might seem strange in such a 
comparison; yet cp. 904, where Spuxaro 
is said of Deianeira. The fitness of the 
word is more evident in 805, as in O. 7. 
1265, and Az. 322, Tadpos ws Bpuxwpevos. 
For the perf, cp. méuuvka (uuvkdouat), 
péunka (unkdouac), 

1074 dorévaktos: as Ajax was db- 
gyros dkéwv kwkuudtwv (Az. 321).—elrd- 
pyv, not elzero, though rév8’ dvSpa pre- 
cedes: cp. O. C. 6 n. The imperf,; 
which was read here by a scholiast of 
the Ajax (cr. n.), is certainly prefer- 
able to éomépnyv, though the aor. would 
also be right, if he was viewing the past 
as a whole. If éoréunv were read, aitv 
would go with dorévaxros; though “del is 
not necessarily incompatible with an aor. 
(PA. 1140 N.). —erépny kakots: cp. Eur. 
Phoen. 408 ms & 7dOes “Apyos 3... | ov 
old* 6 Saluwy w éxddecev mpds thy rixnv. 
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which sight grieves thee most,—my tortured frame, or hers, when 
she suffers her righteous doom ! 

Go, my son, shrink not—and show thy pity for me, whom 
many might deem pitiful—for me, moaning and weeping like a 
girl ;—and the man lives not who can say that he ever saw me 
do thus before; no, without complaining I still went whither 
mine evil fortune led. But now, alas, the strong man hath been 


found a woman. 


Approach, stand near thy sire, and see what a fate it is that 


hath brought me to this pass; for I will lift the veil. 


Behold ! 


Look, all of you, on this miserable body; see how wretched, 


how piteous is my plight! 
Ah, woe is me! 


The burning throe of torment is there anew, it darts through 
my sides—I must wrestle once more with that cruel; devouring 


plague! 


Cp. O. T. 546 n. 


1077 oxéya & MSS. : 
1080 dvcravoy L, with 7 written over a by an early hand. 


oxéwat 6’ Nauck. 1078 7465’] 765’ B. 


1081 aiai, & rddas, 


aiat] at al’ & rddao* ai al L, with e e written over the last two syllables by a 


later hand. at al...2 é@r: 
(Teubner ed., 1885) ; 


most MSS., and Ald. 


formerly ala? radas (ed. 
Hermann conj. @ahyé p’.—dpriws 65° af,] dpriwc’ 6 & af L: dpriws: 


al’ al w radas' & & Ald.: alat, a radas Dindorf 


1860). 1082 adver] 


68’ av 


So dxodovbety 7H byw (Plat. Phaedo 
107 B), Tots mpdypyaow (Dem. or. 4 § 39), 
z.é., to follow their lead. 

1075 é« Tovobtrov: cp. 284 n. 

1076f. Kalviv...crmd..., cKapard’. 
The first clause is introduced by kai, the 
second by 6é (instead of re), as in Ant. 
432 xhpets ldvres i€uecBa, ov dé vv | 
Onpwbpued’ edObs. The effect of dé is to 
throw the second clause into relief by a 
slight rhetorical antithesis (as if uév had 
followed or). This expressive 8’ should 
not be changed to @’. 

1078 SelEw ydp: the ictus on ydép does 
not spoil the rhythm, because the chief 
stress falls on the verb: cp. O. C. 1540 
x@pov 6’, érelyer yap me TOUK Beod mapor, 
Below, in 1247, the case of oy is simi- 
lar.—ék Kadvppdrov = éxxexaduupevor, 
since ék here=é£w, ‘outside of’: cp. Od. 
15. 272 obrw To Kal éyav éx marploos (sc. 
eiut), ‘I am an exile.’ The sense is 
different in Aesch. Ag. 1178, ék Kaup- 
pdrwv | ...dedopxws, where éx=‘ forth 
from.’ 

1079 i800: cp. 821 i6’ (n.). v 

1081 It is best to retain alat, o 
Tddas, alai, L’s reading. Hermann and 


others, taking ala? & rddas as a dochmiac, 
read éé or é @ instead of the second alai, 
placing it in a line by itself. Dindorf 
formerly read ala? rédas (deleting @ and 
the second ala?), as an iambic dipodia: 
but his latest text gives alai, @ rdd\as (as 
a dochmiac). Nauck requires bacchii, 
and suggests lw mor, Tddas, ped. A brief 
interjection of this kind could take almost 
any metrical form; and, in the absence 
of a lyric context, the metre here can- 
not be defined with certainty. 

1082 ff. @adrev is trans., we being 
understood, as after éumarpnoov in Ph. 801 
(n.).—drys: cp. 1104.—68’ ad should be 
taken with €@adwpev, because (1) 36’ fitly 
stands in the first clause, and (2) digée 
thus gains force by its abruptness: cp. 
1088 f. If a point were placed after 
dpriws, 65 would still be better than 6 6’, 
—8iqge, a word used by medical writers, 
as Wakefield pointed out; ¢.g., Hippocr. 
Morb. 1. 5 bp’ éwvrav ddbvat dcatocovow 
adore GAdy TOO cdhuaros.—adyopvacrov : 
cp. Eur. fr. 683 wav Kpumds avras mevpa 
yumvager xoARs ;—SiaBdpos: distinguish 
didBopov (pass.) in 676. Cp. Ph. 7 voow 
+..dLaBdpy (n.). 


ZOPOKAEOY= 
ovag "Aion, deFan BR, 


@ Avs axtis, Tatcoor. 

eVvOELOOY, avak, eyKatacKyWov Beédos, 
matep, Kepavvov. SaivuTar yap av madw, 
vOnxer, eSeoppnKev. @ Xepes XEpEs, 

@ vata Kal orépv, @ didou Bpaxioves, 
Uuets S€ KEetvor On Kabéaral’, ot wrote 
Nepéas evoixov, BovKddov addoropa, 
héov7’, amdatov Opeupa kd pooryopor, 
Bia karepydoao de, Aepvaiav & vdpay, 
Supva T GpuKTOV immoBdpova oTparov 
Onpav, vBpioTny, avopor, UirEpoxov Biay, 
"EpupdvOdy te Onpa, Tov F v0 xPovos 


"AlOov Tpikpavov oKV\aK, aTpdapayov TEpas, 


dens “Exidvys Opéupa, Tov TE ypyTewv 


1085 


1090 


1095 


1085 drat] ’wvaé (szc) 
de (szc, not “6é) xetvor L: 


L.—6ééar w’] béFar we L. 
duets éxetvor A, 


1087 Grvai] dvaEL. 1091 dyeio 
with most mss., and Ald.—xadécraé’ | 


Dindorf, Campbell and Subkoff agree in reporting L as having xareoraé’: but it has 


1085 f. Séfar p’: cp. Ph. 819 &b 
yata, déFar Oavdowwdy mw’ Srws éxw.—Din- 
dorf is probably right in regarding these 
two lines as anapaestic dimeters, each 
short of a foot (8paxukaradynxtax). Her- 
mann, writing “Avdy instead of *At8n, 
made them iambic verses with spondees 
in the second place (loxvoppwytkol). 

1087 f. tvoewov suggests the force 
with which the brandished bolt leaves the 
Thunderer’s hand; éykatackn pov, its de- 
scent upon the victim’s head.—8atvurat : 
cp. 771. 

1089 f. qvOyKev: cp. 1000 avGos (n.): 
Ph. 258 } 5S éun vooos | del réOyde (n.). 
For this rare perf., cp. Thuc. 2. 49 é&yv- 
OnKos. 

& xépes: cp. Ph, 1004 & xelpes: ib. 
1354 ...KUKNoe (n.).—@ vara Kal orépy’. 
Quoting from memory (with @ orépy’ in- 
stead of these words), the rhetorician 
Apsines (¢. 240 A.D.) cites this passage 
(Spengel AAet, I. 400) as an instance of 
pathetic apostrophe,—subjoining it to 
another example from Sophocles, viz. 
O. T. 1391. Dindorf notes this (ed. 
1860). 

1091 tpets 8 ketvor: for 5é cp. O. TZ. 
1097 (n.). This reading is not better 
than tpets éxetvor, but has better authority, 
because the de in L (cr. n.) was not likely 
to have been interpolated.—kabéoraé’, 


not merely ‘are,’ but ‘have come to be.’ 
For xa@ecrdava: in this sense, see on Ant. 
435- The form of expression is due to 
the emphasis on tpets: ‘yours is the 
plight to which those arms have come.’ 
It is a compressed way of saying, Tovoiroc 
duets Kabéorare, éxetvor Sh (dvTes) etc. 
For éxeivos referring to the past, cp. O. C. 
1195 od 8 els éxetva, wh Tad voy, do- 
oxoret: for its juxtaposition with dels, 
7b, 138 68° éxetvos ey. 

1092 f. Nepéas, a valley in Argolis, 
about three miles s. w. of Cleonae, four 
and a half s. E. of Phlius, and eleven N. 
of Argos. The lion is described by 
Hesiod (7%. 331) as kowpavéwy Tpnroto 
Neuelns 75’ Amécavros, Treton and Apesas 
being mountains which partly enclose the 
valley. It was in Tpnrév (‘the caverned’) 
that the monster had his den. Pindar 

calls Nemea the xépro Néovros (Ol. 13- 

44); also Acds ddoos (ZV. 2. 9), from its 
remmiic of Zeus, in a cypress-grove. 

dddotopa (0. C. 788 n.), as Hesiod 
calls him wi’ dvOpwHras (Th. 329).— 
darhatov = dré\acror, unapproachable : 
cp. Pind. P. 12.9 amdaros éplwv Kea 
Aais.—dmrpooyyopoy, lit., ‘not affable,’— 
boldly applied to the intractable beast 
with which men can establish no rela- 
tions. The word has here much the 
sense of ampécoorov: cp. O. C. 1277 7d 
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O thou lord of the dark realm, receive me! Smite me, O 
fire of Zeus! Hurl down thy thunderbolt, O King, send it, O 
father, upon my head! For again the pest is consuming me; 
it hath blazed forth, it hath started into fury! O hands, my 
hands, O shoulders and breast and trusty arms, ye, now in this 
plight, are the same whose force of old subdued the dweller in 
Nemea, the scourge of herdsmen, the lion, a creature that no 
man might approach or confront; ye tamed the Lernaean 
Hydra, and that monstrous host of double form, man joined 
to steed, a race with whom none may commune, violent, law- 
less, of surpassing might; ye tamed the Erymanthian beast, 
and the three-headed whelp of Hades underground, a resistless 
terror, offspring of the dread Echidna; ye tamed the dragon 


kadecTa@’ (p. 77 A, line 3 from bottom). 
See on Ph. 1014 agua. 
Umelpoxov MSS. 1097 roy —L: 
(1568). dv 8 or rovd’ r: 76d’ Ald. 


1095 dgdva Dindorf: dipvA mss. 


1096 wrépoxov Bentley, and S, Clarke on //. 2. 426: 
the first ed. who gave this was H. Stephanus 


Ovompovo.cTov Kamrpoonyopoy oTroua. Ver- 
gil’s description of the Cyclops has been 
quoted (Aen. 3. 621), Mec visu facilis nec 
dictu affabilis ullc ; but Polyphemus could 
speak. 

1094 Bla Katepydcacbe: Heracles 
throttled the lion, which was invulner- 
able: Eur. H. 7. 153 dv év Bpdxos édov | 
Bpaxlovos dno’ ayxdvaow ééedetv. This 
was the first of his labours; and thus he 
won the lion-skin (Pind. /. 5. 47). 

Aepvatay 6 USpav: see 574 n. Eur. 
Hi. F. 419 Tav Te uptdxpavov, | moAUpovoy 
Kiva Aépvas, | vdpay é&emdpwoer, | Bédecl 
7 daupéBar idv. This d@os—usually 
made the second—is closely connected 
with the first; it is wrought in Argolis; 
and it completes his equipment by giving 
him the poison for his arrows. In both 
these labours, as in others, he is the 
aeElKaKos. 

1095 f. The next two exploits are 
also linked. Sent by Eurystheus in quest 
of the xdmpos (@Apa 1097) that haunted 
Mount Erymanthus in north Arcadia, 
Heracles passed over Pholoeé, a wild up- 
land district on the borders of Elis. 
Here he was entertained by the Centaur 
Pholos, and routed the other Centaurs 
who flocked to demand a share of his 
host’s wine. ; 

Supvd : Diodorus (4. 69) applies this 
word to the Centaurs. Cp. Pind. ?. 2. 
47: Ixion and Nephelé begat a son Cen- 
taurus; és | trmoww. Mayryridecow epl- 
yur’ & TaNlov | opupots’ ex 5’ éyévovro 


orparos | Oavuacrds, dugorépas | o- 
feotoe ToKebot, TA parpodey pev Karo, 
Ta 6’ Umrepfe marpds.— dpixtov, with 
whom it is impossible to hold humane 
intercourse ; Eur. Cycl. 429 duuxrov dvdpa: 
cp. dméla (Thuc. 1. 3).—trroBdpova, 
usu., ‘mounted on horses,’ and so some 
take it here as= mounted on horses’ legs’; 
but it is more simply explained as ‘ moving 
like horses.’ —@npoy: cp. 556.—vBpioryy, 
dvowov: intemperance and violence were 
essential attributes of the Centaurs (ex- 
cepting Cheiron): cp. 565. Eur. ZH. / 18r 
rerpackenés 0 UBpioua, Kevratpwy yévos. 

1098 ff. “A.8ovu tplkpavoy oxvAak’: 
a three-headed Cerberus seems to have 
been the usual type in early Ionian art; 
while on Attic black-figure vases of the 
middle and later style he is two-headed: 
see Roscher, Lex. p. 2205. Hesiod, the 
first poet who names Cerberus (7%. 311), 
gives him fifty heads. 

"Ex (8vns Opéupa, as in Hes. 7%. 310: 
but in O. C. 1574 he is the offspring of 
Tartarus and Earth. In //. 8. 366 ff. 
Athena saves Heracles when Eurystheus 
sends him é& épéBeus déovra kiva orvyepod 
’Aléao: cp. Od. 11. 623.—Pluto said that 
Heracles might take Cerberus, if he could 
do so without using any weapon. The 
hero succeeded, and having shown his 
living prize to the terrified Eurystheus, 
restored it to the nether world. (Apollod. 
2.5. 12 § 8.) 

Xpuvoéwv: in tragic dialogue yxpiceos 
usu. suffers synizesis, but there are several 
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IIO0O 


ahhwv TE p0x Pav pupiov eyevrduny, 
Kovdels TpoTa EeaTHTE Tov eLOV XEpav. 
vov © oo dvapOpos Kab KOTEPpAkefLevos 
Tuphys vn ans exrrerro pOnpat Tddas, 


0 7S apiarns LNT pos BVOBATHEVOS, 


1105 


0 TOU KAT aoT pa. Zqvos avdnOels yovos. 
aN ev ye Tou 768 Lote, Kav TO pndev @ 
KaV pndev epTe, TH YE Spdoacay Ta de 
Xeipdoropar KaK TOVOE* Tpoo poor [LOvon, 


Ww _exdi0ax 7 TAC Ww dyyéhhew OTL 


LirEO 


Kal Cav KQKOUS ye Kal aver ered. 


XO. 


@ T\ynpov “EdAds, TévOos otov eioopa 


eCouray, dv8pos Tovoe y ei oPhadHoerat. 


TA. 


eel Taper Xes dvtipovnoat, 
ouyny TApaoXav Krvdi HOV, VOT@Y Opmes. 


TaTEp, 
1115 


aitioopat yap o Ov dikara TVYXavEW. 


1100 én’ éoxdros] érecxdroo L. For én’ éoxdrous romows Hense conj. yfs én’ 


éoxdros: Nauck, ém’ 


L: tpdma’ r and Ald. Cp. 751. 


éoxaroo. ys or én 


éoxaros xOoves. 
1106 avinéels] 


1102 rpor7at’ 
av dnbelc L, the 


exceptions, such as fr. 313: fr. 439: Eur. 
Lom 1175. 

The golden apples, brought from the 
garden of the gods, originally meant the 
winning of immortality. Hence this a@)os 
properly comes after the Cerberus, though 
the latter is sometimes made the last (Eur. 
EL IL Tey 

SpdKxovTa prov piAak. The garden 
was in the far west, where Atlas supports 
the sky, beyond the stream of the Oceanus 
(Hes. Zh. 215). When Zeus espoused 
Hera there, a wondrous apple-tree (umAéa) 
sprang up. This tree was committed to 
the care of maidens called Hesperides, 
daughters of Night (Hes. 77%. age sweet 
singers; and it was guarded by a terrible 
dragon, coiled round the stem (Eur. 7, 
F. 397, Paus. 6. 19. 8). Heracles slew 
this dragon with poisoned arrows. (Apoll. 
Rh. 4. 1396 ff, where the monster is 
named Addéwv). 

én’ éoxdrois Torows: for éml, cp. 356. 
So Hesiod 7%. 518 melpacw év yalns. 
Eur. Hipp. 742 ‘Horeplowy 5” émd pmdé- 
omopoy axray dvicaime Tay doudav, |W 6 
movrouédwy moppupéas ALuvas | vavrats ov- 
Ké0’ dddv véwer. The garden was some- 


times placed among the Hyperboreans 
as by Apollod. 2. 5. £1, and prob. by 
Aeschylus in the TIpoundedrs Avduevos, 
Strabo 4, p. 183: sometimes in Libya, or 
in Spain. 

1101 26x@@v, a general word, in- 
cluding both the tasks done for Eurys- 
theus (the Go: proper),—such as the 
five just enumerated,—and other enter- 
prises, such as the warfare against Lao- 
medon and the Giants (1058). In the 
temple of Athena xaXxloukos at Sparta 
Pausanias saw 7oA\\d bev Tov dOd\wy 
“Hpaxdéous, wodda dé kal dv éBeNovTHs 
Kardpbwoe (3. Ty. 2). 
of the ‘twelve labours,’ and its probable 
origin, see Introduction, § 2. —tyevoduny: 
schol. éreipdOnv. Cp. Ant. 1005 éuripwr 
éyevouny (n.). Eur. A. #. 1353 Kal yap 
mover 5) Muplov éyevoduny. 

1102 xepav, valour (488); for the 
gen., cp. Andoce. or. 1 § 147 Tpomata rap 
Toreulwy,..dmédeeav. Cicero well ren- 
ders, Mec guisquam e nostris spolia cepit 
laudibus. 

1108 f£. dvapOpos, like éxvevevpic- 
mévos, since his whole frame has been un- 
hinged and unnerved; so Eur. Or. 227 8rav 


As to the cycle » 
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ae guarded the golden fruit in the utmost places of the 
earth. 

These toils and countless others have I proved, nor hath any 
man vaunted a triumph over my prowess. But now, with joints 
unhinged and with flesh torn to shreds, I have become the miser- 
able prey of an unseen destroyer,—I, who am called the son of 
oe mother,—I, whose reputed sire is Zeus, lord of the starry 
sky. 

But ye may be sure of one thing:—though I am as nought, 
though I cannot move a step, yet she who hath done this deed 
shall feel my heavy hand even now: let her but come, and she 
shall learn to proclaim this message unto all, that in my death, 


as in my life, I chastised the wicked ! 
Cu. Ah, hapless Greece, what mourning do I foresee for her, 


if she must lose this man! 


Hy. Father, since thy pause permits an answer, hear me, 


afflicted though thou art. 


letters 67 (which are still traceable) having been erased after av. 
1108 pydev Eprw] Blaydes writes unxéd’ Eprw. 
oparnoerar] 
1114 sapécxes] Wecklein conj. mapetxes: Blaydes, rapins (as Heim- 
Wunder wrote elrep mapeoru. 


conj. KkaKkovpyous. 1113 
&oet. 


soeth), or rapjKas. 


I will ask thee for no more than is 


my due. 


avdndns A, R. 
1111 == kaxo’s ye] Cobet 
Meineke and Nauck conj. odaXeio’ 


bw avy vbcos | pavias, dvapOpds eluc xda- 
abeva wé\n.—kaTeppakwpévos: cp. Aesch. 
P. V. 1023 (the eagle rending the flesh 
of Prometheus) duapraujoe cwuaros uéya 
paxos: Lycophron 1113 kal ra@y Naki fova’ 
év govais Wuxpdv Séuas.—rudrjs, caeca, 
unseen: fr. 533 70 6’ és avpiov ael | Tupdov 
épme. Cp. Eur. Med. 1200 (the fatal 
robe consuming Glaucé’s flesh) cdpxes 5° 
am dcréwy wore wevKivov Odxpu | yvabmors 
adHAots papudKkwy améppeov. 

1105f. dplorns, since Alcmena, daugh- 
ter of Electryon and Anaxo, belonged on 
both sides to the Perseidae, and so traced 
her descent from Zeus himself.—dvo- 
pacpévos: it is not necessary to supply 
yovos from 1106: cp. fr. 84 KaTapkel To0de 
Kek\fo0a. mwarpos.—av8yOels: cp. 736: 
Ph, 240 abdapar 5é ais | AxrNEws. 

1107 716 pydiv &: cp. AZ. 1275 Hdn 
TO pndev byras: Ant. 234 nN. i 

1108 xkdv pydiv épmw: the adv. is 
emphatic; cp. 773: £/. 1014 o@évovca 
pmbév. Powerless as he is to seek her out, 
he is still able to execute his vengeance 
if she be brought to him. 

1109 ff. xelpsoopar: 279 n.—kdK 
tavbe: Eur. Med. 458 duws 5 Kak revo 
ov« areipnkars pirous | jxw: also ws éx Tavde 


Tas. V: 


(Az. 537, etc.).—tv’ éx8i8ax0q...dyyér- 
Aew, with grim irony: see on O. C. 1377. 
—kakots ye is far better than Cobet’s xa- 
kovpyous, which, indeed, would mar the 
point. The ye is very expressive: it 
means, ‘when gwuz/t is to be chastised, I 
am strong even in weakness,—even unto 
death.’—®avey, since he thinks of his life 
as already closed: cp. 1137 xrelvaca. 

1112 f£. & tAypov ‘EAdds: cp. Eur. 
HI, F. 877 wéde0s ‘Was, & Tov evepyéray | 
daroBanels: and 26, 135.—oadroerar, not 
spadnoe, since © TAHuov ‘EANds is rather 
an exclamation than an address. oadeio” 
éxe. would be an easy correction (cp. 
O. C. 816 AumnGels erer), but is needless. 
—The poet may have preferred this verb 
to the more natural orepjoerac as more 
forcibly expressing a disaster (cp. 297, 
719). Elsewhere the genitive after opa)- 
Aouwae always denotes, not a person, but 
a thing (ddéns, rUxys, xenUdrwr, etc.). 

1114 ff. mapéoyxes followed by mapa- 
«xv is somewhat inelegant, but it should 
not too hastily be pronounced spurious: 
cp. 967 (Bdow, after Bdows): Ph. 1219 
atelxwv followed in the next v. by avel- 
xovra (n.).—vorav Sys: cp. O. C. 066 
n.-—8lkata: 409. 
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ZOPOKAEOY2 


80s pot TEAUTOY, pa) Too ovTOV os SaKver 
Oupe dvaopyos: ov yap av yvoins év ots : 
Xatpew a poOupet Kav oToUs ahyeis pdrny. 


Jl 
ovoev 
TA. 
vuv €oTW, ots 


HP; 


TA. 
HP. 
DENG 
He. 
TA. 
HP 


1117 
in A and Harl. 


hey’, evrhaBov dé a) 


TPOS TOV; 


elmav 6 xpr cers nfov: ws éy® vorav 
Cuvinp Ov ov mouxidneus TaNar. 
THs HNTpos Ke TIS EUNs ppdcwv év ols 
NLapTev ovx éxovg ta. 
4) _TayKaKLoe, Kal TapEnvynore yap av 
77s TatpopovTou | Lntpos, as KAvew Eye; 
exel yap ovTwS WOTE MH ouyav Terre. 
ov onta TOUS ye mpoa bev Heaprnpevors. 
GAN odde pev dy Tous y ep 


tosodrov] Mudge conj. Tovodrov, and so Brunck reads.—This v. 


1118 dv yvolys év ols] Hense conj. 
1119 yxalpew] Wecklein writes yNeu. 


1120 


1125, 


npepav Epels. 


pavns KaKOS yeyos. 
Neyo: TéOunKev aptios veorpayys. 
Tépas TOL dua Kakav ebéomicas. 


1130 


is omitted 
e0 yvoins dv ols.. 


1121) Evvlnu’) Evvetnu’ L, 


with ¢ over « from a later hand.—oxiddXers] Nauck writes xwri\\ers (=aXels).. 


1117 86s por ceautdv, give thyself 
to me, z.e., listen to what I would 
say, pa) TorovToy Sicopyos (dv) ds 
Sdxver Gupe, without being wrathful in 
the degree to which thou art (now) stung 
by passion; z.e., in a less wrathful mood 
than that to which thy present anger 
excites thee. dvcopyos agrees with the 
subject to dos, rather than with ceavurdr, 
since 50s por ceavtov (Ph. 84-n.) is equi- 
valent to mi@od wor. Ovu@ is best taken 
with ddxve. only, though it might go 
with dvcopyos also. For ddxver, cp. 254. 
—Prof. Campbell, reading the subjunct. 
Sdxvy, construes ws wh Tooo)rov Sdxyy 
k.7.r., ‘that you may not be so exceed- 
ingly vexed with rage, being grievously 
distempered.’ But ws should then pre- 
cede p7. 

With the conjecture rovotroy (masc.), 
the sense would be, ‘not in the mood to 
which thou art stung by anger.’ This 
would be sim ler, but is unnecessary. 

1118 f. ov ydp dv ‘yolns: the sup- 
pressed protasis is el un Solns: cp. ORC 
98 n.—év ols xalpey mpodvpet, in what 
a situation, under what circumstances, 
you desire a triumph,—the intended 
victim being already dead. év ofs is used 
as in 1122: for ols, instead of é87ovs, in 
the indirect question, cp. O.C. 1171 n. 


There is no class. example of xalpew 
év rut as=‘to rejoice zz a thing,’ the 
regular constr. being xatpew tril or ért 
Twi: in Aesch. Zum. 996, xalper’ év 
alowwlaoe mrovTov, é€v= ‘amidst.’ tTpuday 
éy Twit occurs, but is not exactly similar. 
—xdv 8rois dAyeis patrny, and under 
what circumstances you are bitter with- 
out cause,—?.e,, against one who is really 
innocent. 

1121 moiddAes, of riddling speech, 
as in 412 Tl more moukldas eyes; He does. 
not understand the allusions in xalperw 
and a)-yeis.—ara.Aat expresses impatience : 
cp. Ph. 589 n 

1122 f£. ris pyTpds...ppdcoey K.7.A.: 
cp. n. on 928: Ph. 439 dv aglov Bev pwrds 
éEepjooua, | ...7l viv Kupel.vov éorw: 
some edd. give viv érrw: but the verb: 
is here merely the copula, not substan- 
tive (‘exists’)—ots 0’ wpaprev: év is. 
carried on from the first ols to the second, 
as in 423 to moddotow from motos ey 
dv Opwroww, 

1124 kal wapepyyow: Kal gives an 
indignant emphasis to the verb,—‘hast 
thou zxdeed...?? cp. Ant. 726 (n.) ol 7 
Nexoide Kal Sidaisuecta 5y I ppoveir. .. 

5 jeould also mean, ‘even,’ ‘so much 
; but this would be hardly so forcible. 
oc or ydp in an angry question, cp. O. C. 
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Accept my counsels, in a calmer mood than that to which this 
anger. stings thee: else thou canst not learn how vain is thy 
desire for vengeance, and how causeless thy resentment. 


HE. 


Say what thou wilt, and cease; in this my pain I un- 


derstand nought of all thy riddling words. 


Hy. 


I come to tell thee of my mother,—how it is now with 


her, and how she sinned unwittingly. 


What—hast thou dared to breathe her name 


Speak,—but give heed that thou be not found a traitor. 


She is dead, lately slain. 


He. Villain! 
again in my hearing,—the name of the mother who hath slain 
thy sire? : 

Hy. Yea; such is her state that silence is unmeet. 

HE. Unmeet, truly, in view of her past crimes. 

Hy. And also of her deeds this day,—as thou wilt own. 

HE. 

Hy. These are my tidings. 

Her. By whose hand? 


phet of ill-omened voice! 


1123 viv éorw, ols 0’) viv éor’ ev ols @ Harl., and so Blaydes (with éo7’). 
As to accent, most Mss. and Ald. give viv éorw: L, vdv éorly 
1128 €peis.] épeio; L. 


writes viv éorw ws 0’, 
(and so Hermann). 


A wondrous message, from a pro- 


Nauck 


863.—mapepvyow, of zzcidental mention ; 
Her. 7. 96 ray éyw, ov yap avayxaly 
é&dpyouat és loropins ovyov, od mapapé- 
py pc. 

1125 tratpopovrov, fem., as the poets 
use owrip (O. 7. 81 n.), doveds (Eur. 
LI. T. 586), xecovatrns (26. 141), "EAAny 
(Heracl. 130), etc. The word ought to 
mean, ‘slayer of her own father’; but 
here its reference is decided by the sub- 
ject of the principal verb, as in Od. 1. 
299 (éxrave matpopovja). A still bolder 
use occurs in Eur. Ov. 193, where the 
sense of marpopévov parpos is relative to 
jeads in 191, while the subject of the 
principal verb is 6 PotBos. 

ds KAtew épé, the last person who 
ought to hear it. The emphasis on the 
pron. is, however, very slight; cp. 1220: 
O. T. 1045 wor’ ldeiv eué: Ph. 299 (n-). 

1126 éxe ydp otras, sc. éxelvy. This 
suits the context better than to make 
éxec impersonal (‘the case stands thus’). 

1127 ov Sita (cvyav mpére:), Tots ye 
mpdcQev tpapt., by reason of them, in 
view of them: for the caus. dat., cp. 
Thue. 3. 98 rots wempaypuevors poBovmevos 
tovs ’AOnvatous. 

1128 GAN ovde piv 52} épets (dre oryav 
mpémret) Tots y’ eh’ Hpépav, by reason of 
this day’s deeds. Heracles has said, 


bitterly, ‘Silence is indeed unfitting, in 
view of her crimes.’ Hyllus replies, ‘It 
is so also in view of her deeds to-day,— 
as you will admit, when you know all.’ 
His father must learn that she has died, 
and that she was innocent.—dAX ov8é 
pev 81}, rejecting an alternative, as in Az. 
877. (Cp. adda wev 6% in 627.)—rois... 
ag Hpepav—=Tols onuepov mempayyucvors. 
The sense of é¢’ 7uépay is usu. ‘for the 
day,’ as in Her. 1. 32 Tod ém’ tyuépny 
éxovros: Eur. Z/. 429 rhs ép Huépav Bo- 
pds. Here the phrase is perhaps tinged 
with a sad irony,—‘this day’s portion of 
evil.’ Cp. O. C. 1079, where kar’ dap 
= ‘to-day,’ though 74. 682 Kar’ juap 
means, as usual, ‘daily.’ 

1129 kakds, by defending her; he 
is a true son of Heracles (1064 ff.) only if 
he abhors his mother. 

1130 déyo: cp. Ph. 591, Ant. 245. 
—dptlws veoopayys: the same phrase 
occurs in Az. 898: cp. Ant. 1283 (ré0- 
ynke...) ApTe veorouo.oe TANYMATLV. 

1131 éomoas, as having announced 
what no human wit could have foreseen, 
—since Deianeira, as Heracles supposes, 
is happy and triumphant. So Theseus 
says to Oedipus (0. C. 1516), mode, yap 
ce Oeorrifovd’ dpa | kod pevdddnua.—répas 
implies incredulity.—8ud_ kakay, ‘in ill- 
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Kav gov oTpadeln 
dewvod oyou Karnpgas: 
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avr Tos avrns, ovdevos ™pos EKTOTTOU. 

otpou mp wos Xpyv op ef euns Oavew xepds ; 
vpos, el TO may ped ous. 
eime O voels. 

amrav 70 Xen» nLapTeE xpnora papery. 

XpHor’, @ KAKUOTE, matépa oov Kteivaca Opa; 
orepyn ja. yep doKovta mpooBahew ober 


1135 


darnpaTha’ ws T poo-eloe TOUS evoov yapous. 


Ve WE 
AG 


Kal Tis To~oUTOs PappaKevs Tpaywiov ; 
Néooos adda Kévravpos éf€reucé vw 


1140 


Toimde hidtpw Tov ov éexunvat mdOor. 


HP. 


TEENIE SEN Sy oy aN é 
tov LOU VvoTHVOS, OLX OPAL TAAQAS 


Ol\wN Odwda, Péyyos ovKEeT EoTL Mol. 


oinot, ppova on Evudopas Ww erramer. 


1132 abrajs re 
1134 «dy ood Schaefer: 
poly Ald., with A. 
quapTe MSS. 


aitic L.—éxrorov] Meineke conj. 


1145 


évtomou: Hense, olkérov. 


kdv gov L, with most Mss., and Ald.—orpadgely] orpa- 
1135 xarjpias] xarnpiac L. 
: Meo monitu Erfurdtius comma posuit post xpjn’’ 


1136 dav 7d xXphw 
: Hermann. Nauck 


writes amAody TO phu’.—uwpuéry Heath (and L?, acc. to Subkofi): prwpévn L, with 


most Mss., and Ald. 


1137 xphor’] xphor (not xphor’) L, as in Ph. 450. 


1138 orépynua] Nauck writes orépyndpa.—oéev] Hermann writes &Gev (=€auris). 


omened words,’ not because she has died, 
but because his vengeance has been baf- 
fled (1133). Schol.: dmorov yap dia 
Svopnpwv worep éuavretow. 

1132 ovSevds mpds exrdétov: 7.¢., by 
no one coming, from without, into the 
place where she was: hence, ‘by no ex- 
ternal hand,’ Hyllus knew that she had 
been alone in the @d4\auos when she did 
the deed (927—931). We need not sup- 
pose, then, that &kroros means merely 
addos (which it could not do); nor, 
again, that it means ‘foreign to Trachis.’ 
These two explanations, which miss the 
mark on each side, have been fused in 
L’s gloss, bd addovu Edvou. 

1183 The emphasis on é€ ews xepds 
excuses the form of expression, (7é0vnke) 
amplv Oavetv. Cp. Az. t10, where the 
stress on vGra gowxfels similarly ex- 
cuses Odvy (after Qavety in 106). 

1135 Sewod, ironical, as in Az. 1127 
dewdby vy elas: Ph. 1225. —kart p£as : 
cp. Plat. Prot. 351 E xardpxews rod Abyou. 
—ti: cp. 553 f. 

1136 dav rd xpyp’, ‘this is the 
sum of the matter.’ For this use of +6 
Xpypo, as meaning ‘the state of the 
case,’ like 7d mp@yua in Ph, 789, cp. Ar. 


Vesp. 799 Spa 7d XpRuat Ta NOyL ws TrEp- 
alverat. The phrase is best taken as a 
nom., with rdde éorly understood: cp. O. 
T. 1234 f.: Eur. fr. 255 dadods 6 “ddos, 
0) Ady’ ed. It might, however, be an 
acc. in appos. with the sentence.—po- 
pévy: cp. O. C. 836 n. 

1137 «telvaoa: cp. III Oavdv: 
Ai. 1126 Slkaa yap rbvd’ ebruxeity Kret- 
VavTd Me; 

1138 f. ydp justifies ypnord wwudvy. 
—orépynpa occurs only here. Its forma- 
tion from orépy-w is anomalous, since 
the word ought to be orépyua: but the 
same may be said of orépyn@pov (instead 
of orépxrpov): and 6é\ynTpov was in use 
along with @é\xrpov. [Lidd. and Scott 
cite 0é\ynua from Suidas s.v. Bovxodnzas: 
but Bernhardy (ed. 1853, vol. I. p. 1017) 
reads 0€\ynTpov there, without noting a 
variant.] The objection to orépynua 
from the form is not, then, decisive. As 
to sense, oréprynOpov,, like pidtpov; is ‘an 
instrument for producing love’; while 
orépynua, like @lAnua, ought to denote 
an effect. But here, again, we must. 
allow for the freedom of poetical diction, 
The analogy of kpnua, ‘a spell’ (Eur. 
Tro. 893), by the side of «7ynOpor (Bek- 
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Hy. By her own hand, and no stranger’s. 
HE. Alas, ere she died by mine, as she deserved ! 
Hy. Even thy wrath would be turned, couldst thou hear all. 
HE. A strange preamble; but unfold thy meaning. 
ae The sum is this ;—she erred, with a good intent. 
E. 


Is it a good deed, thou wretch, to have slain thy sire? 


Hy. Nay, she thought to use a love-charm for thy heart, 
when she saw the new bride in the house; but missed her aim. 

He. And what Trachinian deals in spells so potent? 

Hy. Nessus the Centaur persuaded her of old to inflame 


thy desire with such a charm. 


He. Alas, alas, miserable that I am! 
No more for me the light of day! 


lost,—undone, undone! 


Woe is me, I am 


Alas, now I see in what a plight I stand ! 


1139 dmjymdax’] arjurdax’ L, with x over x from the first hand. Elmsley (on 


Med. 115) would write dm7mdax’. 
véouvs. Mekler suggests eldev. 


1144 éo7 wo} Nauck writes elcopS. Hense suspects the verse. 


corrected from éordev in L, 


ker Anecd. p. 46. 25), is not a strict one, 
since k#Anwa is properly, ‘an effect of 
charming’; still, such an analogy inay 
_ have influenced a poet who found arép- 
Ynua more convenient than orépynOpor. 
Hyllus presently refers to this charm as 
toumde PlrTpw (1142): which rather sug- 
gests that a word in the sing. number 
was used here also. Cp. 575 KnAnrnptov: 
685 dapuacov. (In 584 f. the plurals 
pidrpo.s, OéAKrpoict describe the class of 
remedy: they do not directly denote the 
unguent.) For these reasons I refrain 
from changing otépynpa, with Nauck, 
to orépynPpa.—o bev, objective gen. with 
oTepynud. 

Soxotoa, imperf. partic. (At. 166 n.), 
=68re éddxe. The position of the clause, 
s mpoceide Tovs vdov yduous, which 
would properly precede dajymdake, is 
made possible by the strong emphasis on 
orépynua...doxotca mpooBadetv: ‘It was 
a love-charm that she thought to apply 
(though she failed), when she saw,’ etc. 
The leading idea of the sentence is here 
expressed by the participial clause (592 n.). 

tovs evSov yapous: cp. 843 véwr...yd- 
puwv, and 460 (n. on éynue). ‘The new 
union (=the new paramour) in the house 
there,’—a way of indicating Iole, whom 
he abhors (1233), without naming her. 
Cp. the euphemistic rijs...car’ olkovs in 


Cp. O. 7. 471 n.—@&édov] Wecklein writes 
1141 Néooos r, and Ald.: vésor L. Cp. 558. 


1145 écrauev 


O. T. 1447.—The new turn given to the 
thoughts of Heracles by vv. rrqr f. 
averts them wholly from Deianeira; and 
he speaks no word of pardon. 

1140 kal gives a scornful tone to the 
question: cp. O. C. 263 n.—towodtos, 
so potent: Plat. Symp. 177 C Tocodros 
Geos. 

1142 &pnvar: cp. Ar. Zecl. 965 Ku- 
mp, TE pw’ expalvers érl TavTy; 

1143 iod tod, as in O. 7. 1071 (Io- 
casta), 1182 (Oedipus).—8vornvos: for 
the nom., cp. 986. 

otxopat. From the beginning of his 
torments, Heracles has felt that they 
could end only in death (cp. 802: toot: 
1111). Why, then, should he now speak 
as if he realised his state for the first 
time? The answer seems to be that, 
though the ultimate prospect is un- 
changed, his doom acquires a new terror 
in the light of its supernatural source. 
Hitherto he has believed himself the 
victim of human malice: it might leave 
no hope, but still it fixed no term. Now 
he knows that he is in the grip of dvayan: 
his moments are numbered. Henceforth 
he thinks only of the end. 

1144 ff. éyyos ovKér’ ort pou: cp. 
Theocr. 1. 102 746n yap ppdcdn mdv@’ 
Gdvov dupe Seduxeiv.ctuppopds ty’ trra- 
pev: cp. 375 n.: O. 7. 1442 W’ Eoraper | 
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iO, @ Tékvov' TaTnp yap ovKEer ETL GoL* 
Kader TO TAY Lol OTeppa Ta opammover, 
Kader S€ THY Tddawayv “AKuHvy?, Aws 
paryv akowriv, ws TeevTalay Ewov 


dypnv vOnobe Oeaddtwrv da’ oid’ eye. 
GN ovte pytnp ev0dd, ad éraxria 


TAs 


1150 


TipuvOi cvpBéBynkev dar exew edpay, 
Ce ’ \ , 
maiowv dé Tovs pev Evtrd\aBovo’ avtyn TpEper, 
} , 
tovs 8 av 70 @nByns aor vaiovras padors: 


c 


A wv , , 
nets 0 Goor TapEerpEV, EL TL KPH, TATEP, 


1 


, 
mpacoew, Kvovtes eLuTnpeTHnooper. 


HP. 


oF > Y 
av 8 ov akove Toupyov: é&jkes 8 wa 


a ¢ al xv SON > \ r 
aveis omotos @Y avynp euos Kael. 
Ss \ , 
€uol yap nv mpopavrov €k matpos maha, 


\ 4 
Tov éumvedvtav pndevos Oavetv vr, 


1150 60°] doc’ L. 


1153 aldwy dé] Reiske conj. raldwy re, 


1160 


1155 f. quels 


& coc] Nauck would write *uets 6€ cor, and delete v. 1156.—mpdocew Brunck : 


mparrew MSS. 


xpelas.—v0’, 3 réxvov: for the pause, and 
the absence of caesura, cp. 27 n. 

1147 ff. Kodev...Kdder 8: cp. Anz. 
806 n.—dpaipdvov, brethren (0. C, 
330 n.): Hyllus was the eldest of the 
family (56).— AAkpyjynv: rro5 n.—pd- 
tyv, since Zeus had been cruel to her son. 
Cp. Eur. H. #. 339 (quoted by Wake- 
field), where her mortal husband, Amphi- 
tryon, says, with the same meaning, wo 
Led, wdrny ap’ dubyapudy o? éexrnoduny. 

tehevtatav...pripnv...Serddrewv, my last 
(dying) utterance of them. Cp. O. 7. 
723 pjuae pavrixal: 2b. 86 Tod Oeod piunv 
gépwr. epod with wiOnoGe: cp. O. 7”. 
333 00 yap dv mtOo.6 wov, The schol, 
wrongly took éuod with red. dhunv, as= 
Thy wept THs TENET Hs Mov PHunv. 

The oracles can be only the two which 
are told to Hyllus (1159—r1171). If 
there had been others, they also must 
have been confided to him, as represent- 
ing the absent kinsfolk. Heracles wishes 
to gather his family around him at a 
solemn farewell,—to convince them, by 
the @écpara, that he is in the hand of 
Zeus,—and, with that sanction, to lay 
his last commands upon them all. 

1151 ff Ad ...dAN: cp. PA. 524 n. 
—oire is followed by 8€ (1153), as in 


1157 od & oty L, with most Mss.: od viv V*, Vat.—rotpyor] 
F. W. Schmidt conj. todudv: Nauck, rovzos. 


1158 dgavets Harl.: daviuo L. 


Eur. Suppl. 223 ff., Xen. An. 6. 3. 16 
(=6. 1. 16 of some edd.), Plat. a 
389 A, etc. Cp. 143 n.—érakrla Tl- 
pvvO.: see on 270. 

oupBéBynkev, impers., it has come to 
pass: the subject to txew (adrijv) can 
easily be supplied, and the whole phrase 
=Tvyxdver Edpay exovca.— For dorre, 
cp. Arist. Pol. 2. 2. 5 Kal cumBalver 54 
Tov Tpbrov TodTov wore mdvTas dpxew.— 
Not, ‘she has come to terms (with Eurys- 
theus), so that she should dwell,’ etc. 

Sophocles glances here at parts of the 
story which do not come within the scope 
of the play. Alcmena, daughter of Elec- 
tryon king of Mycenae, had been be- 
trothed to her first cousin, Amphitryon, 
son of Alcaeus king of Tiryns. Amphi- 
tryon accidentally killed his uncle, Elec- 
tryon, and then fled from Tiryns to 
Thebes with his betrothed. At Thebes 
Alcmena bore Heracles to Zeus. Hera- 
cles afterwards went to Argolis and served 
Eurystheus,—with the hope that his toils 
would purchase a return to Tiryns forthe 
exiled Amphitryon and Alcmena (Eur, 
1. F. 19). When these toils were over, 
Heracles dwelt in freedom at Tiryns with 
his family, including Alemena,—Amphi- 
tryon being dead (Diod. 4. 33). He 
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Go, my son,—for thy father’s end hath come,—summon, I pray 
thee, all thy brethren; summon, too, the hapless Alcmena, in 
vain the bride of Zeus,—that ye may learn from my dying lips 


what oracles I know. 


Hy. Nay, thy mother is not here; as it chances, she hath 


her abode at Tiryns by the sea. 


Some of thy children she hath 


taken to live with her there, and others, thou wilt find, are 


dwelling in Thebé’s town. 


But we who are with thee, my father, 


will render all service that is needed, at thy bidding. 


HE. 


Hear, then, thy task: now is the time to show what 


stuff is in thee, who art called my son. 
- It was foreshown to me by my Sire of old that I should 
perish by no creature that had the breath of life, 


Most Mss. have ¢avqs (the Aldine reading), or davis. 
1160 pos trav mrebvtwy (rrEdvyTWY V") undevds Oavely Uo MSS. 


tpbcparoyv L. 


1159 mpddarroy r: 


(1) Keeping tro, Erfurdt conj. rév éumvedyrwv: Dindorf, dvdpdv (Blaydes Bpordv) 


amvebyrwy: Blaydes also, rav wey mvedvTwv. 


(2) Keeping pds, Musgrave conj. 


Gavew moré (Dobree mor’ dv): Wecklein, ypjvac Oaveiv. 


afterwards slew Iphitus, and then sought 
a refuge for his household at Trachis 
(39). But, in the course of the fifteen 
months since he departed for Lydia, 
Alcmena had returned to Tiryns, (Eurys- 
theus having no cause to fear the aged 
widow,)—and had taken some of her 
grandchildren with her, in order to lighten 
the burden on the hospitality of Ceyx.— 
EvAAaBotco’, here simply=AaBoica med’ 
éauTfs: cp. O. 7. 971 n. 

1154 16 OyBys dorv. Thebes, the 
birthplace of Heracles (116), and his 
early home (510), was a place where 
some of his children might well find 
friends. Sophocles has perhaps taken a 
hint here from his elder contemporary, 
the logographer Pherecydes, who re- 
lated that, after the death of Eurystheus, 
Thebes became the home of the Hera- 
cleidae; fr. 39 (Miiller Arag. Hist. 1. 
p- 82) "LAros dé kal of ddAdor Hpaxretdau 
kal of oly atrots dmobavdvros Evpycbéws 
KaroKtvovrat madw év On7Bas. —dv... 
pabous: sc. ef mUAovo: since he has been 
so long abroad. 

1155 f. bc00. mdpecpev. The plural 
includes those who had accompanied 
Heracles from Euboea: cp. 1194 évv ols 
xpntes piiwv. We are not obliged to 
suppose that any soz besides Hyllus was 
at home; though verses 54 f. implied 
that. Nauck rejects v. 1156 because 
(1) Hyllus could not say doo, and (2) 
Heracles has not yet asked him to do 


anything.—éfumnpetyoopev: cp. O. TZ. 
2L7 i. 

1157 £. od 8 odv dkove: there is no 
emphasis on ov (as if it referred to the 
absence of the others): rather the sense 
is, ‘Well, then (since you are ready to 
help), hear the task.’ For this use of & 
otv, cp. O. 7. 669 n.—rotpyov=8 re 
dpacréov éorw: cp. Ph. 26 Tovpyov ob 
paxpav Néyers.—eéErjkets, you have reached 
a point, a situation: cp. O. 7. 1515 dAus 
Ww’ é&nxets Saxptwv: tb. 1158 els 768’ Hees. 
—épnes without mais: cp. 1205: Az. 547 
elrrep Otxalws €or’ éuds Ta marpdGev. The 
stress falls on the participial clause (592 
n.). ; 
ae yap is merely prefatory.—rmpé- 
gavrov é« matpds: this oracle, given by 
Zeus at an unspecified time and place, is 
not mentioned elsewhere in the play. 
Nor is it noticed by any other writer. 
Sophocles may, however, have found it 
in some earlier treatment of the fable. 

1160 Tov eumvedvrov, Erfurdt’s cor- 
rection of mpos TtOv mvedvtwy, is the 
most probable. éumveiy as= fhv (PA. 883) 
is frequent, while mvety has that sense 
only in the Homeric mveler re kal pre 
(Zl. 17. 447, Od. 18. 131). ao might, 
no doubt, have arisen from 7ro[7é], but is 
presumably genuine: it closes a verse in 
1077, O. T. 949, Ph. 334, 583, Zl. 553: 
and it is associated with @vyoxw in O. ZT. 
1246, Ph. 334, Zl. 444. The combina- 
tion of rpés with b7é cannot be defended 
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adn’ dors *Avoov pOipevos olKAT wp ENOL. 


68 ovv 


6 Op Keévravpos, os 


70 Oetov jv 


mpSpavror, ouTe Covrd p> extewev Gaver. 
¥ 
pave” & eyo Touro oupBatvovT toa 


pavreto, Kauwd, TOUS TAaNAL Evrrpyopa, 


1165 | 


Gd TOV opelwy Kal YapaiKoLTaV eyo 

Lehhov évehfov dhoos eioeypawaunv 

TpOs THS Tar pwas Kab Tohvyhdicoou Spv0s; 
7} pou xpove TO Covre kal mapovtt vw 


EPATKE pdx Oov Tov epecToTaV e0t 


1170 


vow teheto Gan KaooKouy mpateww Kaos 
To 8 Wy ap ovdev ado may Oavew eye. 


Tots 


yep Bavovor pox Gos ov Tpooyiyver a. 


TAUT ouv €7r€LO7) hapirpa. ovpBaiver, TEKVOV, 


Sat o ad yevéoOar TadE Tavdpl TVppaxor, 


ELAS 


1161 7é\o)] wéXec L, with oc written above by the first hand: wéXe. A, with most 


Mss., and Ald. 


elcehOov L.: 


as= ‘to be slain by no one on the part of 
(rpés) the living.’ Paley, quoting Eur. 
Or. 407 €k pacpatwv dé rdde€ vooets rolwy 
Umo; describes daytacudtwy as Nauck’s 
conjecture; but that word stands in most 
of the recent MSS., and in Porson’s text. 

1161 dAN boris: for the ellipse of 
the antecedent (éxelvov), cp. Az. 1050 
Soxodvr’ Euol, doxodyvra & ds ‘kpalver orpa- 
TOU. Eur. lon 560 % Olyw 590 of pw’ 
épuoay ;x— Ardov,. .olky twp: 282.—So7T1s 

..éXou: if we suppose that Nessus was 
alive when Zeus Spoke, then this is ob- 
lique for dors dv wé\n, as O. TZ. 714 
(in a prophecy) dorms yévorr’ for boris dv 
yévntat. But if Nessus was then dead, 
it is oblique for darts wé\eu. 

1162 f. Orjp (556) is in appos, with 
Kévravpos.—tovrd po tkrewev Savy: 
as the dead Hector brought death on 
Ajax (Az. 1027). For other examples of 
es favourite antithesis, cp. O. 7. 1453 

: Ant. 871 n.: AZ. gor. 

"164 rovToict K.7-A. The payreta 
Katya denote the oracle given at Dodona 
twelve years before this time, saying that 
at the end of the twelfth year Heracles 
should have rest. This is the oracle to 
which allusion was made in 44, 164 ff., 


1163 ékxrewev A, Harl., 
1164 cvpBalvovr’ toca] Wunder writes cupBalvovTd cor. 
this v. (‘ Versum deleri malim,’ Dobree, Adv. vol. I. p. 42). 


and Ald.: ékrewe L: ékravev (or éxrave) r. 
1165 Nauck brackets 
1167 écedOav r: 


mpocehOav T, V?, Vat., prob. from Triclinius.—elceypaydunv] Elmsley 


824 ff. The other and earlier oracle 
(1159 ff.) had predicted the agency: this 
Dodonaean oracle, ‘recent’ in a relative 
sense, predicted the ¢7me. The two oracles 
‘agree,’ because each verifies the other. 
The thing has come to pass by the right 
agency at the right time. 

oupBalyovr’ ica, ‘coming out in agree- 
ment with them,’—yielding the same re- 
sult,—viz., that ¢#zs is the predicted end. 
For cupBalvew, cp. 173 n. The idea is 
emphatically repeated in tots mddau Evv- 
yopa, ‘pleading on the side of the older 
oracle,'—upholding its truth. Cp. 814 
Evvnyopets. 

1166 ff. d tdv dpelwy «.7.’. The 
ZedA@v dAoos is the sacred precinct at 
Dodona, including the temple of Zeus, 
with its temenos; its limits have been 
traced by Carapanos (Dodone, pp. 16— 
23): see Appendix, note on this passage, 


2. 

The name Zeddol, or ‘EAol (akin to 
"Ed\yv, ‘“EAds), denoted a_ prehistoric 
tribe, dwelling at and around Dodona: 
see Appendix, § 4. The priests of Zeus, 
furnished by this tribe, are said to have 
been called réuoupor, from Mount Tomaros 
(Orphic Argon. 268 Touaplas éxrve pyyés), 
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but by one that had passed to dwell with Hades. So I have 
been slain by this savage Centaur, the living by the dead, even 
as the divine will had been foretold. 

And I will show thee how later oracles tally therewith, con- 
firming the old prophecy. I wrote them down in the grove of 
the Selli, dwellers on the hills, whose couch is on the ground ; 
they were given by my Father’s oak of many tongues; which 
said that, at the time which liveth and now is, my release from 
the toils laid upon me should be accomplished. And I looked 
for prosperous days; but the meaning, it seems, was only that I 


should die; for toil comes no more to the dead. 
Since, then, my son, those words are clearly finding their 
fulfilment, thou, on thy part, must lend me thine aid. 


conj. éeypaydunv. 


Hense conj. xpynodévre or pnGévre: Wunder, wéddovti, Te mapdvre vov. 


1169 7 po] Blaydes conj. yris.—ro fGvt] rau SdvTe L. 


1172 76 


&] The first hand in L wrote 7d 8’: S has corrected this to 765’ (without deleting 


the grave accent). 
that 70 6’ is required. 


L.—octpuayov L: Ejupaxov r, and Ald. 


766’ is in most Mss., and Ald.: Wyttenbach first pointed out 
1173 mpoocylyvera] mpooylverat L: cp. 425.—Nauck, 
with Axt (Phz/ol. 4, p. 575), brackets this v. 


1175 rade ravdpl] raider’ dvdpl 


which towers above Dodona on w. s. w. 
In early times these priests were the di- 
rect interpreters of the oracle; hence the 
Zedrol are called brogpFra: in 7. 16. 235. 
Afterwards, when the cult of Dioné was 
associated with that of Zeus, the office of 
interpretation was transferred to the 
priestesses called Peleiades (172: Strabo 
7.2320). - Here, as in 171 f.; the poet 
says that the oak gave the oracle; but he 
does not here mention the expositors. 
He refers to the Zeddol only to define the 
d\aos. 

épelwv refers to the site of Dodona 
in a valley, more than 1600 feet above 
sea-level, surrounded by hills. See Ap- 
pendix, § 1. 

XapackouToy, a trait of barbarism, sur- 
viving as a mark of sanctity. According 
to Philostratus (mag. 2. 33), the Selli 
were ‘men of a rude life’ (atrooxédxol 
twes), who held that their austerities were 
pleasing to Zeus. Cp. //. 16. 235 dvirrd- 
modes xapacebvar: Eur. fr. 355 &v doTpw- 
Tw médw | evdovor, mnyais 0’ ovx vypal- 
vovow médas. Callimachus De/. 284 calls 
them Ile\aovyol...yndexées. 

eloeypadpny, z.2., wrote for his own 
use in the déAros (157). Cp. Her. 8. 135, 
where Greeks accompany the Carian Mys 
on his visit to the oracle of Apollo at 
Ptdon, ws dmroypayoudvous Ta Geomveiy 


€ue\Ne: then Mys snatches the déAros 
from them, and makes an abstract for 
himself (svyypayduevov). Ar. Av. 982 
(xpnopos) dv éy& mapa Tdmd\wvos ééeypa- 
wWdaunv. At Dodona, in later times at 
least, the inquirer gave his question in 
writing to the Peleiades, and received a 
written answer : many of the leaden plates 
thus used have been found (Carapanos, 
pp- 68—83): Appendix, § 6. 

1169 yxpdvm to fovtr: the past can 
be described as dead (Az. 141 THs viv 
POiwévns vuKros); the future, as unborn 
(O. C. 618 xpdvos Tekvodrat,..nuépas) ; 
the present is here called {@v, not merely 
in the sense of mapwy, but with the 
thought that this is the moment for the 
oracle to become operative. 

1170f. éheordtwv, ‘imposed’ as a 
doom: cp. f/. 12. 326 Kfpes épectaow 
davdrovo. — tedcio Par, fut., with pass. 
sense, as in Od. 23. 284, etc. 

1172 to 8’ refers to Avow Tedelo Oa: 
‘but ¢ha¢ (the promised release) was, it 
seems, only my death.’ Cp. Plat. ep. 
357A eym pev odv...gunv oyou amnh- 
Ax Oat’ 7d 8 Hv dpa, ws ouxe, mpoolucoy.— 
Qaveiv: for the simple aor. inf., though 
the ref. is to the future, cp. Ph. 503 
mabety (n.). 

1174 cupPalver, are coming true: cp. 
173 0. 
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Kat pa “myLetvat TOU[MLOV dgdvau oTOMA, 
GAN atrov eixafdvta ouptpaccew, vopov 
KahuoTov efeupovra, mreapyew rar pl. 
TA. add, @ warep, TapBo pev éls _oyou oTdow 
staat ere Ov, TEL Oat 8 a cou doxet. 1180 
HP, eu Badde XEtpa. devav mparioTd Lou. 
tH) as mpos Tt mioTw THVO ayav ema pepers ; 
HP. ov Odcoov oices pnd amorioes €uol ; 
TA. ido, mpoteivw, Kovdév avrepyoera.. 
HP. omy Avds vuv Tov pe PvoavTos Kapa. 1185 
bis y) pay Tt Space ; Kal TOO e€eipnoerar ; 
HP, 7 pny epot TO hex fev epyov EKTENELD. 
At opvup? eyaye, Znv €xav emeiporov. 
HP. et 3 exros ed fous, moves evXou ha,Beiv. 
TA. ov BY ha Bw dpdcw yap: EVXOMAL & OMOS. IIgo 


1176 wh mipetvar (or uh émipetvac) most MSS., and Ald.: mA metmetvat (stc) L: e? is in 
an erasure, prob. from 7: the first ec has also been retouched, but it is not clear that it 
has come (as Diibner thinks) from a. av had been written above (apparently by S), but 


has been deleted by a line drawn through it. 


Te TANVaL.—dédvar] d&dvar L. 


Meineke conj. ut) avaueivar: Blaydes, ur 


1177 elxa@dvra] elxdfovra L, with most Mss., and 


Ald.: eixd@évra A (6 from first hand). 1178 éfevpdvra] Wecklein writes éfopAodyra: 
Wakefield conj. éfalpovra (and so Wecklein, Avs Soph. em. p. 52): Meineke, éx- 


1176 f. émwpetvar...d&dvar, to wait 
on, (so as) to sharpen. (In Thue. 3. 26, 
érimévovres,..revoerOat, the fut. inf. stands 
as after mpocdox@yres: it does not, like 
ég0var here, express the result.) Cp. Az. 
584 yAG@ood cou TeOnyuévyn. For the aor. 
inf. of émiuévw, cp. Od. 11. 350 TART... | 

.emuysetvar és avjpuov. The delay is 
viewed as a whole, not as a process.— 
Others, less well, make oroua the subject 
to éf0var: ‘Do not wait for my words to 
goad thee.’—avrov, of thine own accord. 
—elkaldvra: as to these forms, see O. 7: 
651 n. 

1178 éfevpdvra is illustrated by the 
words avréov elxadovra. He is not to 
wait until this law has been brought 
home to his mind by a rebuke. He is to 
‘find it out’ in the light of his own reason. 
ebploxew often expresses the result of re- 
flection. O. 7. 441 Totadr’ dveliif’ ols 
éw’ ebpnoes méyav (2.e., when you look 
deeper). » Her. 7. 194 hoyeio pevos 6 
Aapetos etpé of mréw ayaba Tov dmap- 
THAT WY memonméva: id. 1. 125 ppovrl fan 
6é ebpioxé re (v. 2. evplokerat) Tatra Kau- 
pirate elvyat, kal érolee 6 Tatra. 


Cp. Eur, fr. 219 Tpeis elow dperal ras 
xpewdy a” doxelv, Téxvov, | Beovs Te Timav 
Tovs Te OpéPavras yove’s | vouous TE Kol- 
vovds ‘EXados. 

1179 f. GAN, @ wdrep: adda here 
prefaces assent, as Ph. 48, 524.—TapBd 
pev x.7.\. The sense is: ‘I am alarmed, 
indeed, at the issue to which you have 
brought me,—a choice between disobedi- 
ence, and a blind promise; but I will 
obey.” Adyou ordow Todvbe, ‘such a 
sitwation in our converse’: étreN Ody, ‘ hav- 
ing advanced,’ z.e., having been drawn on 
to it, by the progress of the dialogue. It 
may be noted that the sing. Aéyovu suits 
this sense of cracus: if the meaning had 
been, ‘strife of words’ (the oracws yNwo- 
ons of O. 7. 634), we should have ex- 
pected rather the plur. \éywv, as in Eur, 
Ph. 1460 els Ep Noywv. For this general 
sense of ordous, status, cp. Plat. Phaedr. 
P- 253D 6... TH Kahlo oTdoer wy. 

Throughout the dialogue (1114—1156), 
Hyllus has been gentle and respectful. 
If, then, ordow means ‘strife,’ éred@dy 
must mean merely, ‘having advanced up 
to it,’ z.e., ‘come Zo the verge of it.’ But 
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Thou must not delay, and so provoke me to bitter speech: thou 
must consent and help with a good grace, as one who hath 
learned that best of laws, obedience to a sire. 

Hy. Yea, father,—though I fear the issue to which our talk 
hath brought me,—I will do thy good pleasure. 


HE. 
Hy. 
HE. 
Ely: 
HE. 
Hy. 
HE. 
ERy. 
HE. 
suffer. 
Hy. 


To do what deed ? 


pépovra: Herwerden, 8 rnpobyra. 
1181 GuBadr<€ xelpa] euBar exetpa L. 
opépens. 


First of all, lay thy right hand in mine. 

For what purpose dost thou insist upon this pledge? 
Give thy hand at once—disobey me not! 

Lo, there it is: thou shalt not be gainsaid. 

Now, swear by the head of Zeus my sire! 

May this also be told? 

To perform for me the task that I shall enjoin. 

I swear it, with Zeus for witness of the oath. 

And pray that, if thou break this oath, thou mayest 


I shall not suffer, for I shall keep it :—yet so I pray. 


1179 oraow] Wecklein conj. rdow (‘tension’). 


1182 émicrpépers] Hense conj. ée- 


1183 oices] Subkoff conj. elges: Blaydes, dpeis, which Nauck and 


Mekler cite without noticing the &.—dmirnoes] amictnono L, with e written above 
n by first hand. Schol. in marg., yp. mpoornonis éuoi: whence Hermann conj. 


mpoornoe. y’ éuol. 
and Hermann. 


The usual pointing was dpaceuw ;...€£e.pyoera. 
Hermann, dpacew ;...é£e.pnoerac ; 


marg.). 


1185 vu] viv L, with most mss., and Ald.: so Brunck 
1186 L points thus: 4 why rl dpaoevs Kal 76d’ eEepynoeras. 


Hence the v./. 767’ for 766’ (B in 


the clause with wév, opposed to meloouac 
6é, ought to express something which tells 
against obedience (as the fear of a blind 
promise does); not something which tells 
im favour of it, as the fear of strife would 
do. The same objection applies to con- 
jecturing éreOeiy (‘I am afraid of being 
drawn into such a strife’). 

1181 Padre: see on PA. 813 eu- 
Bare xetpos rior. 

1182 ds mpds tl: ws=‘in your in- 
tention’: cp. O. 7. 1174 ws mpds zt 
xpelas; Ph. 58 mdeis 5 ws rpds olkov.— 
émurtpépets: the primary notion is that 
of turning some constraining force upon 
a person,—bringing it to bear on him: 
so, ‘press,’ ‘urge,’ upon him: schol. éma- 
yes ot. It is a stronger equiv. for é7- 
oxhrrers.—Not, ‘regard’ (Musgrave): this 
would be rricrews émurrpépe: (midd.). 

1188 ov @dooov k.7.d.: AZ. 75 ob ory’ 
avééer pndé decdtav dpet; Eur. Bacch. 343 
ob uu mpocolaes xeipa, Baxxevoers O° ldy, | 
und’ éEoudpter pwplay rhy oh éuol; 72, 
792 ov wh ppevaces p’, aNXG déopos 
guyov | cdoe 768’; For ob ph with fut. 
ind., cp. 978.—oleets, sc. xelpa defidv: 


but the choice of the verb may have been 
influenced by lor. 

1185 dpvv...kdpa: so duvivar Oeods, 
Zrvyds dwp (//. 14. 271), médov (Eur. 
Med. 746), etc. 

1186 f. éeprjoerat; This is clearly 
the right punctuation; for Hyllus is most 
anxious to know what will be asked of 
him. Heracles evades the question by 
replying, 7d NexOév &pyov,—z.e., 8 dy 
hexOn: just as in Az. 528, édv povov 7d 
Tax Oey ev ToAua Tedely, the partic. =éd dv 
Tax0n.—With a full stop at é&ephoera, 
the sense would be merely, ‘and this 
promise shall be given.’ 

1188 émadporov (427) here=dpxiov 
(schol.), tov Spkov éyyunrny (Suid. s. v.). 
Cp. Ph. 1324 Liiva © bpkov kad@ (n.). 

1189 éxros NOots, sc. TOO dpkov; cp. 
Plat. Symp. 183B éxBavte roy Spkov.— 
amypovas evxou AaPetv: the usual sanction 
of a solemn oath; cp. Lys. or. 12 § 10 
dpooe é€wreray eavT@ Kal Tots mascly 
érrapwuevos, NaBdv 7d TadavTov “we od- 
ce. 

1190 o¥ pj AdBw: for the pause cp. 


1146. 
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> 5 , : 
HP. otc obdv tov Oiryns Zyvos wiuotov mayor ; 
5 ‘\ ¥ 
TA. 018, ws Ouryp ye Toda by orabeis ava. 
HP. évrav0d vuv ypn Tovpoy edpavta oe 
lal ae la 
cap avroxeipa Kal Edv ots xpyles pirwr, 
A \ 
Tohhynv pev vrAynv ths Baluppilov dpvos 1195 
> € lal 
Keipavta, Toddov 8 apoe exteuovl opov 
dyp.ov édavov, capa Toupov éuPaderr, 
Kat wevkivns aBovta apmrddos oéhas 
mpnoa. ydov dé pydey eiaitw Sdxpv: 
> ek) , 2Q7 a +2 
GAN dorTévaktos KaddKpuToS, elmep et 1200 
AQ> > / ¥ > \ 7 “~ > - \ 
TovO avopos, ep€ov: ei S€ uy, pea o eyo 


X , aA > > ‘\ , 
kat vépOev ay apatos cicaet Bapus. 
> e ¥ 
TA. olpor, wdarep, Ti <d'> elmas; old p elpyacat. 


An > , ‘ 
HP. omota Spacré’ éoriv: ei dé py, TaTpos 


1191 Olrns] Musgrave conj. Olry.—vyiorov mss.: Wakefield conj. tlorov. 
1193 érai0d vv Brunck: évraida viv L, with most Mss.: évtad@a 5) B.—éédparra] 
éfaupévra, L, the « inserted by a later hand: éfapévra schol. in marg. 1195— 


1191 tov Oltrys Zyvos...mdyov; cp. 
Ph. 489 Ta Xadkwdovros HiBolas crabud. 
The change of tYrorov to tlorov is a 
plausible one. Pausanias mentions sta- 
tues of Zevs "Tyioros at Corinth (2. 2. 8), 
Olympia (5. 15. 5), and Thebes (9. 8. 5); 
the title occurs, too, in an Attic inscr. 
(C. Z. G. 497 —506), and was frequent in 
poetry. I prefer, however, to keep the 
reading of the Mss., because, here, we 
seem to need an epithet for wdyoy rather 
than for the god. Cp. 436 rod xar’ 
a&kpov Olratoy vamos | Avs kataotpdmror- 
TOS. 

The place traditionally known as the 
‘Pyre’ was probably somewhere near ‘the 
proper summit of Oeta’ (Leake, Worth- 
ern Greece, vol. 11. pp. 19 f.), now Mount 
Patridtiko, about eight miles w.N.w. of 
Trachis. A /yra is marked in Kiepert’s 
Atlas von Fellas (ed. 1872, map 5), where 
the greatest height of Oeta is given as 
2152 metres, or about 7055 ft. It is men- 
tioned by Theophr. Hist. Plant. 9. 10. 2 
(rijs Olrns audi rip Ilupav): cp. Liv. 36. 
go, and PA. 1432. 

1192 6vtrp (613), slightly emphasised 
by ye, implies that he is familiar with the 
place.—orabels: cp. 608. 

1193 évrav0a properly refers to éu- 
Bare (1197), but, since the inf. is so 
long delayed, is more conveniently taken 
with é&dpavra, in the sense of évrav6ol: 


cp. Zl. 380 évrad0a méuwew. For the 
sense of é&dpayra, cp. 799 d&pov ew. 

1194 «al can be prefixed to £dv ofs, 
k.T-., Since avtéxetpa implies tals ceav- 
ToU xepot. 

1195 ff. The pyre is to be built with 
(1) oak, sacred to Zeus (1168); and (2) 
the wed olive, which Heracles himself 
had brought to Greece: Paus. 5. 7. 7 ko- 
pcOAvar d¢ x ris ‘LYrepBopéwy ys tov 
kérwdy gacw vad Tod ‘Hpaxdéous és “HA- 
Anvas. Pindar, in treating that legend, 
uses the generic word, édala, O. 3. 13. 
Pliny H. WV. 16. 89 Olympiae oleaster, 
ex quo primus Hercules coronatus est: 
where he also mentions that, near Hera- 
cleia in Pontus, were guercus duae ab 
flercule satae. 

kelpavta, like 7/7. 24. 450 dodp’ éddrns 
képsavres. In Attic prose, Kelpew, ‘to 
shear,’ is said only of cutting off hair, or 
devastating land. The prose word here 
would be kéyavra,—eéxrepdv0", cutting it 
from the stump, close to the ground: Z/. 
12. 148 dyvurov ty, | wpuvevhy éxrd- 
vovres (‘at the root’). In Lys. or. 7 § 19 
téreuvov Ta mpéuva refers to cutting the 
roots of an olive out of the ground.— 
dyprov Aatov: the xériwos was also called 
dyptos éNavos (Pind. fr. 21), dyptéNacos, or 
dyprehala. The epithet dpoeva expresses 
its sturdy vigour. Acc. to Theophrastus 
(Hist. Plant. 4. 13) the xdrwos lives 
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: Ae. Well, thou knowest the summit of Oeta, sacred to 
eus? 

Hy. Ay; I have often stood at his altar on that height. 

HE. Thither, then, thou must carry me up with thine own 
hands, aided by what friends thou wilt; thou shalt lop many a 
branch from the deep-rooted oak, and hew many a faggot also 
from the sturdy stock of the wild-olive ; thou shalt lay my body 
thereupon, and kindle it with flaming pine-torch. 

And let no tear of mourning be seen there ; no, do this with- 
out lament and without weeping, if thou art indeed my son. 
But if thou do it not, even from the world below my curse and 


my wrath shall wait on thee for ever. 


Hy. Alas, my father, what hast thou spoken? 


thou dealt with me! 
HE, 


1198 Wunder rejects these four vv. 


1197 édaov] édady L. 


How hast 


I have spoken that which thou must perform ; if thou 


wilt not, 


1203 7/5 


elas] ri elmag L, with several of the later mMss.: rly’ elras A, R, Harl., and 
Ald.: ri p’ elras T, B (with Triclinius): 70?’ elas V*, Vat., whence Hense conj. 


tot elas. 


longer than the éAala. Ovid says, Ure 
mares oleas (Fast. 4. 741).—Toov = Tr0- 
vv, as Ant. 86 modddv=7rodd: the only 
instance of this Ionic form in tragedy.— 
capa todpov is repeated, the sentence 
having become so long: cp. vw in 289, 
after éxetvov. 

1198 f. evklvyns: cp. 766 muelpas 
dpvés (n.).—mpyoat, made emphatic by 
place and pause: cp. Ant. 72 Odyw.— 
yoov...8dkpv, the tear that belongs to, 
accompanies, lamentation; as ddxpva and 
yyéot are so often associated (Eur. Ov. 320, 
I. T. 860, etc.). (Not, ‘a mournful 
tear,’ as opp. to ddxpu xapas.)—eiolrw, 
abs., ‘come in,’ ‘find a place’ there: cp. 
Plat. Phaedr. p. 270 A 7d yap vYpnddbvouy 
TovTo...éo.xev évTed0év oder elcrévat. We 
ought not to supply ce, as if the sense 
were, ‘come into thy thoughts’ (Phaedo 
P. §8 E ovre...se...ed€0s elo7et). 

he ordinary éxgopd was attended by 
wailing; but these obsequies, like those of 
the priests in Plat. Legg. 947 B, were to 
be xwpls Opjvwy Kal ddupuav, Cp. Ma- 
noah’s words in Samson Agonistes (1708), 
‘Come, come; no time for lamentation 
now.’ 

1200 ff. dotévakTos: cp. 
elarep el k.7.A.: cp. 1158. 

pevd o éyo «.7.r., ‘I will await 
thee with my curse’; 2z.¢., ‘my curse 


1074.— 


will be in store for thee,’ attending on 
thee thenceforth. (Not merely, ‘I will 
await thee in the nether world,’ to 
punish thee when thou comest thither.) 
Cp. 1240 Oedv dpa | mere? 0. So Ant. 
1075 Aox@ouw...’Epwves.—dpatos, here, 
‘bringing a curse’: cp. Eur. 7. Z. 778 7 
colts dpaia dbuacw yevnooua. (But in 
O. T. 1291, ‘under a curse’).—eioael, 
because the power of the Erinyes over a 
mortal did not end with his life: it was 
their part, duapreiy, Spp’ av | yay bréehOy 
Oavav 8 ovK dyav édevOepos. (Aesch. 
Lum. 340.)—Papis, as in O. 7. 546 duc- 
pevn Te Kal Bapvy. 

1203 The hiatus tl elmas is sup- 
ported by the mss. here, but appears as 
uncongenial to the poet’s style as in Ph. 
917, oiwo, ri elmas; Here, as there, rl 
p elas seems inadmissible. It could 
mean only, ‘What hast thou said of me?’ 
—and we can hardly justify this as mean- 
ing, ‘hast thou said that, if I refuse, I 
shall be no true son?’ The alternative 
is to insert 8’: cp. O. C. 332 réxvov, Th ® 
HrOes; See Append. on Ph. 100. 

1204 f£. omoia Spacré’ éotly, sc. 
elrov. The reply passes over edpyacat, 
and refers to elras: cp. 423, where irod- 
Aolow dordv answers the earlier of two 
queries.—el 8& prj, sc. Spdcers.—yevod, 
‘become’, as if by adoption (elozoljots) 
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addov yevov Tov pnd Eos KdnOys eT 1205 
TA. olpor pan avlus, ofd p> exadet, ratep, 
povea yeveo Gan Kal Tahapvatov aeev. 
HP. ov ORT, eyo’ GAN. wv EX TALesV LOV 
kal povvov laTnpa TOV enor KAKOV. 
TA. Kat TOS uTatdwv Op av i@pny 70 oor; 1210 
HP. adn’ et pope pos TOUTO, Taha y epyaca.. 
TA. popas ye tor Pbovycts ov YEU HO ETAL. 
HP. 1 Kal Tupas Thjpope TNS elpn Levys ; 


Rik cov a 


av avTos a) ToTUpavev XEpow" 


Ta 8 adda, mpage, KOU Kove TOUMLOV Epos. 1215 
HP. aN apKeres Kal Tatra: TpOTvEriat dé prow 
xdpw Bpaxetav pos. juauxpois dAdous Sid0vs. 
aM el Kal paKpa Kdpr €otiv, épyarbnoerau. 
HP. TV Evputetav ola a Se Trapbevov ; 
TA. *Iddnv €deEas, ws y emerkalew eye. 1220 


1205 rov] rod L. 1206 éxxade?] éxxade’s Harl. 


Hermann writes ws éxw. 


1208 ay éxw] 


1209 rév éudy] Wecklein conj. @avaciuwy: Blaydes, 


SvorHvwr. 1210 jraiéwy] In L an early hand has suggested tratfov. 
1211 rddd\a 7’ A, Lc, R, Harl., and Ald.: rdé\Xa w’ L, with most of the later 
MSS. 1214 wi rormatwr] Hartung reads mu) more watwr, a few of the later 


into another family. Cp. Lys. or. 13 
§ ot tév Te yovw warépa...rdv TE Tonto 
marépa. So Oedipus to Polyneices, Ore. 
1383 a8 épp’ drbmrvards TE Karr wp éuod~ 

1206 f. old p éxkadei, ‘what dost 
thou call upon me to do.’ For the double 
acc., cp. Plat. Luthyphr. 5 A abra raitra 
mpokadelobar avrdv. 

mahapvaiov is not weak after dovéa, 
because, as used in poetry, it often im- 
plies the defilement (ayos) of blood-guilti- 
ness,—meaning, ‘accursed wretch,’ ra- 
ther than merely ‘slayer.’ Cp. Aesch. 
Eum. 448 dp0oyyov evar roy madapvatov 
vomos, K.7T.A. Hence, like pudorwp, it 
can denote also the avenger of guilt (Eur. 
Z. 7. 1218). Photius had this in view 
when he explained madauvatos by ¢o- 
veds 7} Me apés. Properly the word means 
merely ‘a man of violent hand’: cp. PA. 
1206 mahamav, n. 

1208 f. ov Snr eywy, addAN: the 
same formula as in O. 7. 1161, Ph. 735. 
—dv ty@ (kaxdv) mardviov refers more 
especially to bodily sufferings; while ta- 
THpa Tov eépdv KaKaY is rather, ‘ physi- 
cian of my woes’ generally. After dy 


éyw, Tov éuav is awkward; but it is 
partly excused (r) by the slight pause 
which might follow raumov, and (2) by 
the emphasis on larf#pa. It might, in- 
deed, be suggested that Kakay belongs to 
Tov éuey only, while y &éyw should be 
taken separately, ‘what I suffer’: this, 
however, is less natural. Hermann’s 
emendation, #s %yw (‘considering my 
state’), is possible, but slightly weak. 

1211 gofet mpds TovTo: cp. O. 7. 
980 od & els Ta unTpds uh PoBod vuuped- 
mara, 

1212 @@dvyots is found only here. 
Cp. Plat. Phaedo 61 D a...tvyxdvw axKn- 
kows, POdvos ovdels éyew. Lon 530 D 
od POovyAcers joe Erdettar. 

1213 rAypeopa (nom.), sc. yevpoerac: 
—cp. Eur. Hee. 574 of 6€ mdnpodow 
mupav, | Kopuods epovTes  revxivous. 
Though wAjpwors would have been more 
natural, mAjpwua, expressing the result, 
is equally correct here. 

1214 (wAnpdow), Sorov ye (aAnpw- 
cau’) dv a Torup. : ep. O: 7. 347 elp- 
yaobar 8, dcov | wy xepat Kalvwy (sc. ef- 
xes elpydo@a). Hyllus will help to hew 
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then get thee some other sire, and be called my son no 
more ! ' 
Hy. Woe, woe is me! What a deed dost thou require of 
me, my father,—that I should become thy murderer, guilty of 
thy blood ! 
Her. Not so, in truth, but healer of my sufferings, sole 
physician of my pain! 
Hy. And how, by enkindling thy body, shall I heal 


it? 
HE. Nay, if that thought dismay thee, at least perform the 
rest. 
-Hy. The service of carrying thee shall not be refused. 
Her. And the heaping of the pyre, as I have bidden ? 
Hy. Yea, save that I will not touch it with mine own hand. 


All else will I do, and thou shalt have no hindrance on my 
part. 
HE. Well, so much shall be enough.—But add one small 
boon to thy large benefits. 
Hy. Be the boon never so large, it shall be granted. 
Her. Knowest thou, then, the girl whose sire was Eurytus ? 
Hy. It is of Iolé that thou speakest, if I mistake not. 


Mss. having wy more Yatw (in T wy is superscr.),—probably due to Triclinius. 
Wunder, un Te mpoowaiwr. 1216 pdcvea A, with most mss., and Ald.: 
mpoovetwat B: mpévetuat L, with o added above the line, probably by the first hand, 
to whom the accent on o may also be attributed. 1218 L has xdpr’ in an 
erasure, from xpar’ (or kpéar’). 1219 rapdévoy] rapvoyv L, with @ over a. 
1220 ws y’ Schaefer: wor’ L: ws Wecklein: wore y’ eikd ew Reiske.—émecxagew L, 


with most mss., and Ald.: dmecxagew r (as B). 


the wood, but not to build the pyre. The 
pyre was kindled by Philoctetes, or, acc. to 
another version, by Poeas (7. 802 n.).— 
motupavwy: tragic lyrics admit wor (fr. 
225), and its compounds (1030 drorl- 
Baros: Aesch. Theb. 94 morimecw, etc.). 
But tragic dialogue presents no other 
example, except Aesch. Z7m. 79 mort 
TTONW. ; 
1215 ov kapet, 2nd pers. sing. 
midd., thou shalt have no difficulty, rov- 
pov pépos, on my part (acc. of respect: 
cp. Ant. 1062 7d ody épos, n.).—Most 
editors take kaye? as 3rd pers. sing. act.: 
‘and my part of the work shall not flag.’ 
But xamodmae is the regular fut.: indeed, 
the only trace of the act. form is in 
Hesych., kau épydooua. 2 
1216 dpkéoe Kal tatra, even this: 
so Ph. 339 oluae pev apxey ool ye Kal 
740°, @ Tddas, | dhyhual’.—mpdooverpar : 
the midd. is noteworthy, as we should 


have expected mpédoveuov: cp., however, 
Ar. Av. 563 mpooveluacbat 6 mperovTus | 
Toit Oeotow Tay dpvidwy ds dv apyorrn 
xa@’ &éxaorov,—where, as here, the act. 
might have been expected. The accen- 
tuation mpoovetpar (cr. n.) represents a 
wish to read the aor. inf. act. as an im- 
perative. 

1217 Bpaxeiav, small (O. C. 586 n.): 
pakpots, large (Az. 130, etc.).—8tSods, 
sc. abrd: cp. O. C. 475 veomoxw pap 
AaBdy (n.). 

1219 Hipvtelav: cp. O. 7. 267 re 
AaBdakelw madi (n.).—map8évoy, an un- 
married woman: cp. 1225. 

1220 éreixdfew has here much better 
authority than dmeckagew: cp. 141 n.— 
6s y’, asa correction of det’, is prefer- 
able to #s, not only as accounting for 7’, 
but because éué is added: cp. Eur. Alc. 
Bor ws y éuol xphoOac kpiry: Ar. Plut. 
736 ds 7 éuol doxetv. 
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HP. EyVOS. ToaouTov Oy o ETUTKYTTO, TéEKVOV" 
TavTyV, Lov Javdvros, elTeEp evoreBew 
Bovr\ea, Tatpdwv opKi@v HEL] HEVOS, 
mpoa Bou OdpapTa, pnd dmaTHons marpt: 
pnd addos dvOpav Tous {LOLS mhevpos OpL0v 1225 
Kbeioar avrny avtt gov *\aBy Tore, 
adh’ aurds, @ Tat, TOUTO Kydevoor héXos. 
*arOov: 70 yap To. peyada TTT EVTOYT emot 
\ 
OpLKpoLs dmurrew THY TApos OVYXEL Xap. 
AGAD olpou TO pev VOGOUVTL Ovpova Bax KAKO; 1230 
70 & od opav ppovowvra. tis mot av depot; 
ER ws epyacetov ovdev ov heyo Opoeis. 
TA. tis yap rol, P} peou penrpl pev Oavew povn 
perairvos col *S° aves WS EXELS EXEL, 
Tis TAUT av, Oats ae © ahaordpav vow ol, 1235 
ERouro ; KpeLooov Kame Y, @ marEp, Gave 
H Totow €yPictowo, ovvvaiew OMLOU. 


1221 670°] Hartung reads 547’: Blaydes conj. vuy.—F or réxvov, Wecklein conj. redetv. 


1224 spoc0od Dindorf: rpdcAou Mss. 
by a later hand. 


1221 émoxKymtTw with double acc., 
like xeAeUw rid Te: so Eur. J. 7. Jor 
mpos dekids oe Theo émiokhrTw TAde. 

1223 ratpdwv dpklwy, the oath im- 
posed on thee by thy father. 

1224 poo God, associate with thyself: 
cp. O. C. 404 n. 

Sdpapta. This passage concerning 
Tolé and Hyllus (1216—1251) was ren- 
dered indispensable by the plot, if the 
poet was to avoid a contradiction which 
must otherwise have perplexed the spec- 
tators. 

Iolé figured in legend as the wife of 
Hyllus. Their son, Kyeodaios (called 
Kyeodarns by Theopompus, fr. 30), was 
mentioned by Hesiod (schol. Ap. Rh. 1. 
824), and was recorded in the pedigree 
of the Spartan kings, being the grand- 
father of Aristodemus (Her. 6. 52, 8. 131). 
Hyllus and Iolé had also a daughter, 
Evalyn, known in Messenian story (Paus. 
4. 2. I). 

But, in this play, Iolé is the paramour 
of Heracles, and indirectly the cause of 
his death, How, then, could Hyllus wed 
her? His own words (1233—1237) ex- 
press what a Greek would feel. It was 
necessary, then, that the marriage should 


1226 \aBy Elmsley: AaBou Mss. 


1225 éuots] éuot L, with o added above 
1228 7.600 Brunck: rel@ou 


be imposed upon him by his dying father’s 
inexorable command. 

Cp. Apollodorus 2. 7. 7 § 13 &re- 
Aduevos “YAAW...THY "loAnv av dpwhévTa 
yhuac: as if Hyllus were younger than 
Sophocles here imagines him. Ovid, JZe¢. 
9. 278, of lolé: Herculis illam | Imperiis 
thalamogue animogue receperat Hyllus. 
Acc. to Pherecydes, it was for Hyllus, 
not for himself, that Heracles had first 
asked the hand of Tolé (schol. on v. 354). 

1225 f. dddos...dvtl cod: cp. Adz. 
444 00K dy tis alr’? Euapwev dddos avT’ 
€u00.— 608, prep. with dat., in the sense 
of ‘near’ (0. Z. 1007), a specially Attic 
use (PA. 1218 Append.).—AdBy, in this 
command, is clearly right: the mere 
wish, AdBor, would be unsuitable. Cp. 

rm 

1227 dN atros, x.7.d.: this third 
clause reiterates the sense of the first, 
apo bot Sduapra: cp. 433 n.—TotTo.. 
éxos=TodTo KHdos, cogn. acc. to KiSev- 
gov (‘contract this marriage’): cp. Arist. 
Pol. 5. 7. 10 Kndevew btw Oé\wow.— 
Not, ‘cherish this bride,’ as in Eur. JZed. 
888 kndevoucay is said of Medea ‘tend- 
ing’ Iason’s new wife. , 

1228 f. mod, not welPov: it is a 
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HE. Even so. This, in brief, is the charge that I give thee, 
my son. When I am dead, if thou wouldest show a pious re- 
membrance of thine oath unto thy father, disobey me not, but 
take this woman to be thy wife. Let no other espouse her who 
hath lain at my side, but do thou, O my son, make that marriage- 


bond thine own. 


Consent: after loyalty in great matters, to 


rebel in less is to cancel the grace that had been won. 
Hy. Ah me, it is not well to be angry with a sick man: 
but who could bear to see him in such a mind? 


HE. 
Hy. What! 


death, and for thy present plight besides? 


Thy words show no desire to do my bidding. 
When she alone is to blame for my mother’s 


Lives there the 


man who would make such a choice, unless he were maddened 


by avenging fiends? 


Better were it, father, that I too should die, rather than live 


united to the worst of our foes! 


most Mss.—éyol] Wecklein conj. jor. 
mapos| maar Harl. 


1229 cwxpois] Blaydes writes cpuxpév o?.— 
1230 76 r: r& L.—voootvr.] Wakefield conj. vocodvra. 


1231 68 dpav] Groddeck and Wunder conj. wde dpdv (‘that a sane man should 


obey such a command’). 
through the first. 


most MSS.: alpotro r. 


1234 col 5’ Schaefer: 
Frohlich conj. 77v5’.—vooot L, with most MSS.: voce? r. 
1237 éxGlcro.w L, with two dots over v. 


1232 ovdéev] ovdéy ovdéy L, with a line drawn 


1235 rair’] 
1236 é\oro L, with 


gol 7’ MSS. 


peremptory summons: cp. 470 n.—.- 
TevoavT =miOduevoy, as in 1251. These 
are perhaps the only clear examples of 
miTevw as=‘to obey,’ though damoreiv 
as= dewey was frequent. —épol, not pot, 
because the pron., though it has no strong 
emphasis, implies, ‘to me, your father.’ 
A son’s obedience should be complete.— 
opikpots, dat. of respect: cp. Ph. 342 
mpayu, Orw o év’Bpoav: Eur. fr. 1051 
Xphuacw ehelupe0a.—ovy x et, obliterates, 
as if it had been traced in sand: cp. O. 
C. 609 n. 

1230 f. 16 pev vorodvtiK.7.A. Cp. 
543 ff. Ovuodcbar wev odxk eérlorapar | 
vooowre Keivy... | TO 8 ab Lvvotkely 7790” 
6uod rls dv yuvt | d’vauro... ;—d8e...po- 
votvra, in a state of mind so deplorable 
as is argued by the bare suggestion of 
such a marriage. This is not an ‘aside’; 
but the speaker’s amazement precludes a 
direct reply. 

1232 ds épyacelwv: cp. O. 7. 625 
ds ox tmelfwy ode mirevowy HéyeLs; 
For the desiderative verb, see P%. Ioo1 n. 

1238 ff. tls ydp 100’, the indignant 
exordium, is immediately followed by the 
relative clause concerning Iolé, 7 having 
a causal force,—as we might say, ‘What! 
when she...’ etc. Cp. n. on O. C. 263 


fos 


kdpovye mod Tadr’ éorlv; oltives BdOpwv 
«.T.r. Then, instead of ravrnv or rhvde, 
as antecedent to #, the speaker bitterly 
says, Tadr’, ‘all this,’—the horrors which, 
for him, are embodied in Iolé. Cp. O. 7. 
1492 GAN avix’ av bh mpds yduwr AKnT’ 
dxpuds, | rls otros éora, rls mapapplyer, 
réxva, | Troradr’ dveldn AXapBdavwrv; It 
would miserably enfeeble the passage to 
alter radr’. 

The ethic dat. ov implies, ‘as I have 
seen.’ —@avetvy, without rov: cp. Ant. 
1173 alr. Oaveiv (n.): pdovn petalrios 
means that she alone shared the blame with 
Heracles (cp. 260 n.).—ool 8’ is more 
probable than ool r’ here, where the 
antithesis is marked.—dés éxeus exe: 
Dem. or. 3 § 8 éxévrwr ws éxovor OnBalwv: 
O. C. 273 ixbuny W’ ixbunv: O. ZT. 1376 
n.—dorts pa}...vooot: the optat., on ac- 
count of é\or’ av: the relative clause is 
equiv. in sense to a protasis, el 7 vocot : 
see on O. C. 560. For the form vogot 
(instead of vocoln), Ph. 895 n.—ddac- 
tépov: O. C. 788 n. Such a marriage 
would imply that some dry had deranged 
his mind (Azz. 622). 

1287 totow éx@loroor: cp. O. 7. 
366 rots pidArdérovs (Locasta).—opod added 
to cuvvatew, as in 545 to EvvorKeiv. 


12 
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HP. dp 68° ws cover ov vEwel epol 

p0ivorte potpav® ahha TOU Dea dpa 

pevet o amotio avT a Tots ejots hoyous. 1240 
Ta olpou, Td’, os coikas, ws vores ppaceis. 


HP. od yap p 


ar evvac Devros exxwels KQKOU. 


TNS Sethavos, ws €S Tohha TamTopel exw. 

HP. ov yap Suxaols rod dutetoavtos Khvew. 

TAG aN EKOLOaYI@ Onra dvoceBer, TarEp ; 1245 

HP. ov dvoceBeua, TOUHOV el TéepWeis KEap. 

na Tpdovew averyas OUV ME Tavdikws TAOE ; 

HP, eywye’ TOUTOV peaprupas Kaho Deovs. 

TA. tovyap tonow KovK dmreoo opiate, TO OOV 
Geoton Seuxvds epyov" ov yap av Tore 1250 
Kakos aveinv oot Ye TUOTEVTAS, TareEp. 

HP. xahds tedevTas: Katt Totade THY yapw 


12838 dvyp] avyp (sic) L.—venety Brunck: véuew Mss.—Wakefield conj. ovx éuol vemel: 
Hense, ov veuet twa: Erfurdt, ot veuet marpl: Mekler, ovdaw’ dv véuor: Nauck, ov 


vewel marpds | POlvovros wpar. 
final « by the first hand. 


1240 dmiorioayre L, with a written over the 
1241 olwot x: @ por L.—rdy’ ws] In L a letter 


(perhaps a) has been erased after ’ .—ppacecs Mss.: Axt conj. gavets: Hermann, 
gavetv: Subkoff conj. ofuo, capaws gouxas ds vooeis ppdoat 1242 dz’ 


1238 f. ds toukev, od vewetv, instead 
of od vewet. The verb which ought to 
have been principal is attracted into the 
relative clause. Cp. Her. 4. 5 ws 6é 
DVOat Aéyovor, vewrarov amdvrwy éOvéwv 
etvac (instead of éort) rd opérepov. Id. 
6. 137 ws dé adrol "AOnvato Réyovor, 
ducalws €€eAdoae (instead of é&jAacav). 
Plat. Sophist. 263D mavrdaracw, ws Eot- 
kev, ) Toavrn atvOeots.,.ylyveoOae (in- 
stead of ylyverat) Adyos Wevdys. Id. Philed. 
20D rbd ye pv, ws olwat, wept avrov 
dvaryKxa6rarov elvac (instead of éorl) dé- 
yew [for elvac can hardly depend on the 
word dvdyxy higher up]. Eur. Z. 7. 52 
kabetvac (instead of KadiiKe) after ws bose. 
But Aesch. Pers. 188 ro’rw ordow Tw’, 
ws éya ddkouv dpav, | Tevxew, is more 
complex, as the fusion is between (r) é56- 
Kou (3rd plur.) redxew, and (2) érevyor, 
ws éym éddxouv dpay. In Latin, too, this 
natural laxity occurs : Cic. Offic. 1. 7 § 22 
ut placet Stoicts, quae in terris gignantur 
ad usum hominum omnia creari (instead 
of creantur). 

Paley would get rid of the irregularity 
by making ws exclamatory (‘how !’): but 
this is impossible. The text is clearly 


sound, though it has been much suspected 
(cr. n.). 

vepety...potpav: jocpa is the share of 

respect due to a person: cp. Plat. Crat. 
3908 C meyddny motpay Kal Tyuhy exe: and 
O. C. 277 Append, For veuew, cp. 57 
véMol.. Opay. 

Qedv dpa (like ev Epwies, Ant. 1075), 
—the vengeance sent by the gods, in 
answer to the father’s imprecation (1202). 
In this objective sense, the Curse is itself 
the agent of retribution: cp, O.Buigars 
Sewédrovs dpa: Aesch. Zheb. 70 ree Tis 
’"Hpwvs marpods 4 meyacbevjs: and the 
Eumenides call themselves “Apal (Zum. 
417). Sometimes, again, the “Apa is dis- 
tinguished from the power which it calls 
into action: AZ. 111 wérve’ ’Apd, | ceuvat 
te OeGy matdes "Hpwves. A transition 
from the latter idea to the former may be 
seen in O. C. 1375 f., where Oed. sum- 
mons his own imprecations to be his 
Evppaxous. 

1241 os torkas (instead of us fouxev), 
as in ZV. 516: so Eur, Helen. 497 ws 
elfaow, —dpdoes, wilt ‘show,’ ‘make it 
clear’ (by acts, or words, or both), After 
such words—Hyllus means—some violent 
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He will render no reverence, it seems, to my dying 


prayer.—Nay, be sure that the curse of the gods will attend thee 


for disobedience to my voice. 


Hy. Ah, thou wilt soon show, methinks, how distempered 


thou art! 
HE. 
Hy. 
HE. 
Hy. 
HE. 
eleva 

clear duty? 
HE. 


Hapless that I am! 


Yea, for thou art breaking the slumber of my plague. 
What perplexities surround me! 
Yea, since thou deignest not to hear thy sire. 

But must I learn, then, to be impious, my father ? 

Tis not impiety, if thou shalt gladden my heart. 

Dost thou command me, then, to do this deed, as a 


I command thee,—the gods bear me witness! 


Hy. Then will I do it, and refuse not,—calling upon the 
gods to witness thy deed. I can never be condemned for loyalty 


to thee, my father. 


Her. Thou endest well; and to these words, my son, 


etvacdévtoc L (the apostrophe after 7 is from the first hand): dmevvac6évros the other 


MSS., and Ald. 


a later hand. 1247 otv] 6m K. 


1246 dvocéBera] dvcéBeca L, witha second o added above by 


1249 f. 70 cdv...épyov] Dobree conj. 


TO odv...Tovpyov : Heimsoeth, ody dv...rotpyov.—deixvis] In L the letters do have 
been made from of¢.—For Geotou Sexvds Hense conj. Oeots Suopvis. 


outburst of madness may be expected. 
ppagew, ‘to declare,’ does uot necessarily 
imply speech: Her. 4. 113 pwvijoae per 
ovK elxe, ov yap cvviecay addjhwv, TH de 
xeupt ppage. Aesch. Ag. 1061 od 8 avril 
guvfs ppave kapBdvy xepi. There is a 
shade of mournful irony in ¢pacers (‘make 
it plain enough’), which is lost in the con- 
jecture havets.—For the double -ets, cp. 
Ant. 682 dy déyers Soxets mépt. 

1242 dm civacbévros...xaxod, lit., 
‘from a lulled plague,’ z.e. from the repose 
allowed to me by its subsidence. This 
is simpler than to understand, ‘after the 
plague had been lulled,’ when a7é would 
be used like éx (Theocr. 15. 106 d0avdray 
amd O@varas).—The v. J. darevvacPévros 
would be rather a gen. absolute. dzrev- 
va¢ew does not occur. 

1243 és qoddd, ‘with regard to’ 
them: cp. n. on 1211. 

1244 «dvev: z.2., as to the marriage. 
The question as to the pyre has been 
settled (1215). 

1245 f. SvoccBetv. He regards Iolé 
as virtually the destroyer of both his 
parents (1233): it is not edceBés for him 
to marry her. Heracles replies that the 
supreme duty is to do a father’s pleasure 


(cp. 1177). 


1247 tpaccev...ravdikws, to do these 
things ‘with full justification,’ z.2, as a 
duty imposed by a father’s solemn com- 
mand.—Others explain, ‘command me 
absolutely’: but zavdicws could not mean 
mavTedh@s: see on 611.—For the place of 
ovv in the verse, cp. O. C. 1205, Ph. 
121. 

1248 éywye, ‘that Ido’; cp. Az. 104, 
1347, 1365- 

1249f. woyow. He will marry Ioleé. 
But he will call the gods to witness that 
it is his father’s doing, and not an act of 
his own choice.—rto cov Oeotor Seuxvis 
tpyov: the épyor is not, strictly, the mar- 
riage itself, but the act of Heracles in 
prescribing it. Hence the words, ‘show- 
ing thy deed to the gods,’ mean properly, 
‘pleading, before the gods, the constraint 
which you have put upon me’: not, ‘pro- 
testing that my act in marrying Iole is 
really your act.’ Accordingly we have 
decxvds TO adv epyov, not decxvds TO Epyov 
adv (dv). The text has been suspected 
(cr. n.) only because it has not been fully 
understood. 

1252 ff. Kadds redevTas, after threat- 
ening disobedience (1230 ff.).—aml 
Totode: 2.2., crown the promise with the 
deed. Cp. AZ. 813 kod byw delEw pdvov" | 


12—-2 
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TUXELAY, a Ta, pda bes, ws Tp epmerew 
omapary Lov q TW oloTpov €s Tupav pe Ons. 
ay eyxoveir, atperbe: Tavhd, TOU KAKQV P2555 
avuTn, TehevTy TOUVOE tavdpos VoTaTN. 
TA. ah ovoev Elpyet ool Tehevovo Jar TAOE, 
émel kedevers Ka€avayKdles, TATE. 


(ip dye YU, Tpw THe avaKWwyoat 
vooov, @ Wux7 okhypa, xauBos 1260 
\iBoxdddn TOV oT dLL0v TApeXove ; 
dvatave Bonv, ws emiyaptov 


/ > bd , »” 
Teh€ovaT aEeKOVaLOV Epyov. 


ch atper’, omadot, peyadnv per €wot 
tovtwy Oduevor cvyyvapoovrny, 1265 


1254 we O7s most Mss., and Ald.: peOfo (made by the first hand from ueGeic) 
L. 1256 redevTy] TedXeuvTH (not TeAevTH) L.—rdvdpos] 7’ dvdpoo L. 


1259 vw r: vov L.—dvaxwyoat] Blaydes conj. avaxwetoba. 
1261 AcBoKbAAyjTov | Welcker conj. \vKoxd\\nTov.— 


Blaydes writes oxAnpod. 


1260 cx)npd] 


mapéxovo’] L carries over the letters youo’ to the next verse. The Aldine divides 


Taxos yap epyou kal rodOv dw’ eperat.— 
taxetay, adverbial: cp. O. 7. 617 f. 

amply éurecety «.7.d.: his fear is not so 
much of the pain, or of increased difficulty 
for his bearers, but rather of the ill- 
omened cries which would be wrung from 
him on the brink of death. See on 1260. 
—orapayyov (778)—olorpov: a similar 
combination occurs in Aesch. fr. 163 ék 
moda@v 5 dvw | vrépxera crapayuos els 
dxpov Kapa, | Kévrynma NUoons, oKoprlov 
BéXos Néyw. 

1255 f. dy’ is said to all the by- 
standers, rather than to Hyllus alone: 
cp. 821 16’, n. —tykoveir’ ECD eAee Ore 
XwpaGmev, éyxovGpuev: 2b. 988 U0’ éyxéver, 
ovykauve. The derivation of the verb 
is uncertain: the only part of it used by 
Homer is éyxovéovcar.—atperde: this 
literal sense of the midd. alpowac is much 
rarer than the figurative; see, however, 
£i. Dd Il. 20. 247, Eur. Cycl. 473. 

airy, instead of rovro: cp. O. C. 88 
ravrny ete matdav (n.). He does not 
mean, ‘this is the rest promised by the 
oracle’ (1170); but merely,—‘this is the 
true release for me.’—reAevtq...bordtn, 
like éoxarov répua (Eur. Andy. 1081), 
extremus finis (Verg. G. 4. 116). He 
has no presentiment of immortality. 

1257 f. ddd’: cp. 1179 n.—ov8ev 
elpyet like ovdév kwdve. Cp. 344.—TE- 


Aevodocbar: cp. O. C. 108g TederBoar: 
but 27. 1510 reXewHév. Both forms were 
current in Attic prose.—émel keXevets: he 
again disclaims responsibility: cp. 1247- 

1259—1263 As Hyllus spoke the 
last two verses, he gave a sign to the 
bearers (964) to come forward and re- 
sume their places beside the litter. These 
five anapaestic lines are spoken by Hera- 
cles while that order is being obeyed. 
Then the words of Hyllus, atper’, daradol 
(1264), mark that the procession is about 
to move. 

1259 ff. dyevuy. Either vuy or voy 
would be fitting here, but the former is 
better: it refers to the consent of Hyllus. 
The scholiast read vuv (aye otv). 

Tply dvakiwyoa. tTHvSe voooy, ‘before 
thou hast aroused this plague,’ z.e., ‘allow- 
ed it to arise,—by de/ay. The attacks 
recur at intervals; and he wishes to reach 
the pyre speedily (1253). The meaning is 
not that vehement laments might bring 
on the pain. 

Other views are:—(1) dvakww7oae is in- | 
trans., ‘be roused.’ But this use is un- 
exampled, and cannot safely be inferred 
from the intrans. droxwelv (Her. 5. 106, 
etc.), or Tapaxwely as= Tapaxdrrew, Tapa- 
mwalew, delirare. (2) The subject to the 
inf. is yécov, and the object is ce under- 
stood. But dvaxwoae clearly refers to 
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quickly add the gracious deed, that thou mayest lay me on 
the pyre before any pain returns to rend or sting me. 


Come, make haste and lift me! 


This, in truth, is rest from 


troubles ; this is the end, the last end, of Heracles! 
; Hy. Nothing, indeed, hinders the fulfilment of thy wish, 
since thy command constrains us, my father. 


HE. 


Come, then, ere thou arouse this plague, O my stub- 


born soul, give me a curb as of steel on lips set like stone to 
stone, and let no cry escape them ; seeing that the deed which 
thou art to do, though done perforce, is yet worthy of thy joy! 


Hy. Lift him, followers! 


‘ 


thus, mapéxou|o’. 
daxvovo’. 


Hermann suggests, from a reading rede@oa éxovoror. 
xaiper’ Nauck (giving 1264—1269 to Heracles). 


And grant me full forgiveness 


for this ; 


Musgrave conj. mpoéxouc’: Wecklein writes mplovc’: Blaydes, 
1263 redéovo’ Billerbeck: r:\éws MSS., which may have arisen, 


1264 ailper’ MSS.: 
1265 L has cuyywpocivyy, 


with a second y added above the line by the first hand: not cuyyrwuootvny, with 


v above the first y, as has been reported. 


rousing the pain, not to troubling the 
mind: cp. 974 mi Kwyoys...dd0var : 979 
KaKkwyoets...vooor. 

& ux] oKAnpd : this phrase has a bad 
sense in Az. 1361; just as the epithet 
Kpatepoppwv, given to Heracles in //. 14. 
324, is applied in Hes. Of. 147 to the 
xarKevov yévos.—Cp. Od. 20. 18 rérhabe 
67 kxpadin: Aristophanes parodies such 
passages, Ach. 483 ff. mpdBawe viv, wo 
Oupé...deye vuv, @ Tddawva Kapdla: as Vol- 
taire said of like apostrophes in Corneille, 
‘nous ne sommes plus dans un temps ot 
Pon parle a son bras et a son Ame.’ 

XaAvBos AvBoKdAANTOV oTdprov. This 
has been explained:—(1) ‘A curb of 
steel, set with sharp stones’—to make it 
more severe. (2) ‘A curb of steel, orna- 
mented with costly stones.’ (3) ‘A steel 
clamp for binding stones together.’ See 
Appendix. 

I take the words in a way different from 
any of these. xdAuBos orduuov, the ‘curb 
of steel,’ is, as all agree, the strong self- 
restraint which is to keep the lips closed. 
Then OoxdrAXA\nTov introduces a new 
image. The lips, thus firmly closed, are 
set as stone to stone in masonry. Thus the 
whole phrase means ‘A curb of steel, to 
keep the lips set as stone to stone.’ The 
use of AcGoxdAAnTov to describe the effect 
of the ‘curb’ has been assisted by the 
suggestion, in orduov, of ordua. 

avdrave Bory. Pythagoras said that a 
dying man,—like one who is putting out 


to sea,—should avoid words of ill omen: 
—KaTa Tov Voratov KaLpov maphyyehre 7) 
Bracgdnmety, aN’ worep év tals dva- 
ywryats olwviferdar wer’ edpnutas (Iamblich. 
Pyth. § 257).—@s with redéove” (fut. 
part.), marking the intention (cp. 160): 
émlxaprov, predicative: (‘as being about 
to do a compulsory deed with a feeling of 
joy-’) The end has been imposed by 
fate; but it brings victory over pain. 

1264—1278 The unanimous tradi- 
tion assigned verses 1264—1274 to Hyllus. 
Verses 1275—1278 were given by some 
to the Chorus, and by others to Hyllus. 
From the indication in L at v. 1275 
(xopds ypdperac Uddos), and from the 
schol. there (xopés* ruvés UANos), it may 
be conjectured that the attribution of 
1275—1278 to the Chorus was the pre- 
valent one. This was only natural, as the 
Chorus usually closes the play. A ma- 
jority of modern editors, however, give 
vv. 1264—1278 wholly to Hyllus; and 
they seem right.—See Appendix. 

1264 ff dadol, ‘attendants,’ ‘fol- 
lowers,—the men who have come with 
him from Euboea (964). In Azz. 1108 
Creon addresses his servants as émdoves. 
—peyadnv piv enol «.7.d.: the meaning 
is, ‘Pardon me for helping my father to 
destroy himself; and note that the real 
cruelty here is that of Zezs, who allows 
his son to perish thus.’ 

ovyyvoporvvny (=cvyyveunv) a word 
found only here; cp. Amt. 151 OéoOa 
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peydhyy de dea dyvaporwvyy 

clddres € Epyov Tov TpPAcTomEevav, 

ot puoarres al Kn Copevot 

TOTEpEs TOUT epopoce 7a.0n. 

7a pev ovv bedovr ovdels epopa, 1270 
Ta O€ vv eoTOT OlKTpa MeV NULY, 


aioypa 5 exeivors, 


xadherdrara. 5 ou dvdpav TAVTWV 


TO THVS aTynv UmEXOVTL, 


Neizrou poe ov, mapber’, €r olkwy, 1275 
peyaddous pev idovaa véouvs Yavdrous, 


moda S€ mHywata Kal Kaworaln, 


SQA , 4 \ / 
KovdeY TOVTWY O TL by Zevs. 


1266 f. dé r, and Ald.: re L.—@eav L, with most Mss., and Ald.: @eots Vat.: 
in T ots is written above 0ewv.—Nauck, reading eo?s, brackets the words dyvwpoav- 


vnv | elddres épywv. L. Dindorf wished to delete v. 1267. 
1270 éd¢op¢] Hartung and Blaydes write 
mpoopa: Wakefield conj. ddop@: Nauck, older. 
with most MSss.: @avdrous (instead of ravtwv) A, R, Harl. 


man] épopaow Nauck (deleting 7467). 


Anopoctvay.—eBdres Oedv pey. dyvopio- 
ovvyv épyov «.T.v., ‘recognising the great 
harshness of the gods in the deeds,’ etc. : 
for the double gen., cp. Andoc. or. 3 § 33 
Tiy...dogpdreay huady THs émavadopas. 
For dyvwpmootvn, prop. ‘want of con- 
siderateness,’ cp. Dem. or. 18 § 252 mav- 
Taxdbev pev ay tis Wor THY dyvwmoovvny 
avrov Kal Thy Backavlay (‘unfairness and 
malevolence’): 7b. 207 TH Tis TUXnS 
dyvwpoortvy, its ‘cruelty.’ The like- 
sounding words end two successive verses, 
as mapyveca and cuvjveca in PA. 121 f. 

For Nauck’s reading of this passage, 
see Appendix. 

1268 KAyflopevor is more than Kahov- 
fevor: it implies invocation and praise: 
cp. 659.—éopdcr, z.e., look calmly down 
upon them: cp. Aesch. Ag. 1270 (Cas- 
andra complains of Apollo) éromretcas 
. | ee KaTOyEeNwwev ny. 

1270—1274 tod piv ody péAdovr’ 
«.7.\.: Hyllus means :—‘ No one, indeed, 
commands a view (épopa) of the frucure 


1269 édopacc 


1273 ravtwr Ald.: ardvrwr L, 
1275 é7’ olkwy schol. 


(and so it is possible that Zeus may yet 
make some amend); but, as to the present 
situation, it is miserable for us, shameful 
for Zeus (ékelvois), and supremely cruel 
for the victim.’ 

The words ta pev ofy méddov7’ ovdels 
épopa unconsciously foreshadow the apo- 
theosis of Heracles. This is the only 
hint of it in the lay. 

Xoaderdrata 8° otv. Here 5’ ofy marks 
the return to the foremost subject of his 
thoughts. ‘Be the pity or the shame 
what it may, there can be no doubt who 
suffers most.’ Cp. Ant. 688 n. 

1275—1278 ‘These four verses are 
addressed by Hyllus to the leader of the 
Chorus, and give the signal for moving 
from the orchestra. With map0év’. com- 
pare @ mapOévor in 211. The Chorus 
has been silent since 1113; and it seems 
dramatically right that its silence should 
be maintained in this last scene. The 
young maidens of Trachis may well leave 
the son of Heracles, at this solemn 
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but mark the great cruelty of the gods in the deeds that are 


being done. 


They beget children, they are hailed as fathers, 


and yet they can look upon such sufferings. 

No man foresees the future ; but the present is fraught with 
mourning for us, and with shame for the powers above, and verily 
with anguish beyond compare for him who endures this doom. 

Maidens, come ye also, nor linger at the house ; ye who have 
lately seen a dread death, with sorrows manifold and strange: 
and in all this there is nought but Zeus. 


(as a v.2.), and T: dm’ otkwy L, with the other mss. 
1276 weyddous] Subkoff writes jwedéous. 
(do0ea made from eidofoa in L.—véovs Oavdrovs forms a separate v. in L. 
kal added by Bentley.—xawora0# A (yf written above), with most 
kaworayn L (with @ above y), K, Harl. 


F, Ritter and others reject these vv. 


1277 
Mss., and Ald.: 
Kowomad7. 


moment, to sum up the lesson of his 
father’s fate. 

If the verses are given to the leader of 
the Chorus, then zap@&’ will be taken in 
a collective sense, as referring to the 
other choreutae; cp. 821 @ matédes. Prof. 
Campbell understands a reference to the 
maidens of the ousehold (205); but this 
seems less natural. In either case, the 
singular number would be unusual. 

Another view is that zap#é&’ means 
Tolé. But she is not present: and, even 
if she could be thus summoned forth, her 
presence would be unfitting. 

1275 én’ olkwyv (see cr. n.) is clearly 
right. émi is often thus used with the 
gen., of position: Plat. Charm. 163 B én’ 
oixiwatos Kabnuévm: Thuc. 4. 118 w&ew 
éml ths avtav.—The vulg. dm’ olkwy 
has been explained in three ways, each 
of which appears untenable:—(1) ‘Do 
not stay behind,—leaving the house,’ z.¢., 
‘leave it.’ (2) ‘Do not fail from the 
house,’—z.e., ‘stay there.’ (3) With 


1275—1278 Hartung, 


Wecklein writes 


map0é&’: ‘O maiden from the house, do 
not stay behind.’ 

1276 f. @avdrovs, Deianeira’s violent 
death (for the plur., cp. O. 7. 497 n.). 
The bold use of peydAous is softened by 
the poetical plur., which brings out the 
notion of a ‘great’ or ‘awful’ calamity. 
péyas is often nearly equivalent to dewwés, as 
in péya Te wadety (Xen. An. 5. 8. 17), etc. 

Trpara...Ka.vota0n, the strange and 
terrible sufferings of Heracles. This adj. 
does not occur elsewhere: but Aesch. 
Theb. 363 has kawornuwv as=‘new to 
woe.’ (For the bad sense of xawés, cp. 
867, 873.) The second part of the com- 
pound is akin in sense to mua: cp. 756 
n.—The vw. Z. kaworayn was a prosaic 
conjecture, suggested by such words as 
veomay ys. 

1278 With Zeds the schol. supplies 
érpatev: but it seems truer to supply 
éorly. ‘There is nothing in all this that 
zs not Zeus’: 2.é., he is manifested in 
each and all of these events. 


- - 
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11—14 As to the coins of Acarnania (and Ambracia), all later than 
300 B.C., on which Acheloiis appears as a man-headed bull, see Barclay 
Head, Hist. Numorum, p. 63. An example of the man-headed bull, 
probably representing a river-god, occurs on a coin of Laiis (Ados) in 
Magna Graecia, Daeree to the latter part of the sixth, or beginning of 
the fifth, century B.c.: Percy Gardner, Zypes of Greek Cois, pl. 1. 
no. Io. 

With regard to the third shape assumed by Acheloiis,—avépeiw kite 
Bovrpwpos,—two views are possible. (1) According to the first and 
simplest view, which I adopt in the commentary, «iter means the whole 
body, and the form intended is a complete human figure, only with the 
forehead, horns, and ears of an ox. (2) According to the second view, 
«vtec would have a narrower sense, denoting the human ¢ruxk without 
the lower extremities (70 da’ abxévos péxpt aidoiwy Kiros, Arist. ist. An. 
1. 8, p. 491 @ 29). Mr A. S. Murray has referred me to an incised 
drawing on an Etruscan bronze mirror, published in the continuation of 
Gerhard’s Etruskische Spiegel (v. pl. 66). It shows a figure with a head 
half-human, half-bovine, and a body which is human down to the hips, 
but terminates in two serpents, coiled upwards on either side, so that 
their heads project under the human arms. This figure, Mr Murray 
thinks, may represent the Acheloiis. His first shape, that of the man- 
headed bull, and his second, that of the serpent, would thus each con- 
tribute an element to his third stage, which is preponderantly human. 
Mr Murray notices also a vase in Gerhard (Awsert. Vasend., 11. 115), 
—that to which Mr Ruskin refers in Stones of Venice, Vol. 1. Appendix 
21. Here Acheloiis has a human head (though with a bull’s horns), 
human shoulders and arms; from the breast downwards he is not a 
serpent, but a fish. 

If it could be assumed that Sophocles, in these verses, was accu- 
rately describing a series of transformations represented in some single 
work of art which he had seen, that would be a reason for interpreting 
the three successive forms in such a manner that the second should 
retain some element of the first, and the third of the second. ‘An 
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artist,’ as Mr Murray observes, ‘was bound to retain in each transforma- 
tion something of the previous stage; otherwise the representation would 
not have been intelligible.’ For this purpose, however, the figure on 
the Etruscan mirror, blending attributes of ox, man, and serpent, should 
be made the second, not the third; it should be identified with the 
dpdxwv, not with the dvdpeim Kirer Bovrpwpos. The connected series 
would then be: (1) man-headed bull: (2) human trunk, with half-bovine 
head, and serpentine ending: (3) human figure, with bovine forehead, 
horns and ears. But it appears far more probable that Sophocles had 
no thought of any such link between the forms, though each separate 
form may have been suggested by some representation in art. He works 
freely, like the poet of the Odyssey in describing the changes of Proteus 
(4. 456 ff.). 

With regard to the double reading here, kite Bovrpwpos (Strabo), 
and rim Bovkpavos (Mss. of Soph.), these points may be noted. (r1) 
xvret is in the best mss. of Strabo, though four others have tirm,—one 
of these, cod. Mosq. 205 (late 15th cent.), giving «vrec in the marg.: see 
the Didot ed. of Strabo, by C. Miiller and F. Dibner, vol. 2, p. 1008. 
(2) These editors do not notice Bovkpavos as av. 2. in Strabo’s text; though, 
acc, to C. H. Tzschucke, who continued the ed. of Strabo by Siebenkees 
(vol. 4, p. 105), BovKpavos is in one MS. of Strabo, viz., cod. Mosq. 205, 
with Bovrpwpos written over it. (3) kite. Bovrpwpos, as the best attested 
reading in Strabo, thus rests on older authority than can be proved for 
tUumw Bovxpavos. The latter is just such a variant as might have arisen 
from a slip of memory on the part of actors; while on the other hand it 
is not likely to have generated the more exquisite phrase. (4) Either 
Bovrpwpos or Bovxpavos could mean, ‘with bovine ead’; cp. Empedocles 
3141, where Bovyevy avdporpwpa are opposed to avdpopuy Bov«pava. 
But Bovzpwpos is much fitter than Bovkpavos to express what seems to be 
the true sense, ‘with bovine frond.’ 


29 f. w& ydp eioaye 

kal vvé arwbet duadedeypevyn rovov. 

A modified form of the interpretation given in the commentary is 
one which governs zévov, not only by the finite verbs, but also by 
dvadedeypévn. ‘Night brings trouble to my heart, and night rids me of 
trouble only dy zxheriting a fresh burden.’ (Pretor.) The objection to 
this view is, I think, the shifting senses which it requires in rovov. The 
phrases eicdye rovov, arwhet rovov, refer to the coming and going of 
some particular trouble. One care follows another. But dadedeynéevy 
movov could not strictly mean, ‘having inherited a fresh burden.’ The 
proper sense of the words would be, ‘having succeeded to trouble’; z.e., 
having received it from the preceding night. Thus, as construed with 
diadedeypévy, Tovov must have a collective sense, denoting that series of 
troubles which the second night continues. 

Other interpretations which claim notice are the following. (r) 
Linwood: ‘Nox ubi advenit, mihi sollicitudinem adducit, eademque 
vicissim [diadedeynévn] ubi abit, curam levat.’ That is, only one night is 
meant: ‘Night (at its coming) brings trouble, and (when it departs) i 
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turn banishes trouble.’ It is enough to observe that SiaSeSeypévn then 
means no more than ad: this blot is disguised by wécissim. (2) Wecklein : 
‘The (sleeplessness of) one night brings anxious cares, and (the sleep of) 
the next night banishes them again.’ But the meaning cannot be that 
she is anxious only on alternate nights. The point is that one anxiety 
is always succeeding another. (3) Wunder: ‘Night brings Heracles 
home, and (the same) night drives him out again, having succeeded to 
toil’ (z.e., taken up anew the series of his toils). He has no sooner 
finished one labour than he has to enter upon another. But the present 
cause of her anxiety is his long absence: the period described in 34f., 
To.odros aiwy eis Sdpous Te KaK Sdpwv K.T.A., IS Over. iodyer and drwhet 
must then, on Wunder’s view, be historic; whereas the context shows 
that, like zpé$w (28), they are ordinary present tenses. The sense 
ascribed to azw6et is also forced. 


4448 Wunder’s rejection of these five verses is groundless. He 
sets out from the incorrect assumption that the words wdtvas avrod in 
v. 42 refer directly to the d€A7os (as being the cause of her anxiety), and 
that therefore further mention of the d€Aros in 46—48 is superfluous. 
He further objects that Deianeira ought not to speak as if her alarm 
arose merely from the /ength of her husband’s absence (44, 45). Then 
verse 46 repeats the sense of 43. And the whole passage, he urges, is 
a weak anticipation of 155 ff. The answer is simple. Deianeira is 
alarmed not merely because the absence of Heracles has been long, but 
because, as she says, it has now lasted precisely 15 months, thus com- 
pleting the term fixed by the oracle. Verse 43 expresses a surmise ; 
verse 46 is stronger, and-expresses certainty. An allusion to the déAtos, 
without further explanation, is natural here, where she communes aloud 
with her own thoughts, heard only by the Nurse. It is also dramati- 
cally effective, as bespeaking the interest of the spectators for the 
explanation given in 155 ff. 


56f. pariora & Ovrep eixds “YAXov, ei warpos | vewou tw’ wpav Tod 
Karas mpacoew doxetv. The difficulty felt as to the words rod kadds 
mpacoew Soxeiv has prompted various conjectures. Reiske suggested ov 
xakas instead of rod kaAds. Erfurdt, 0d kadds tpdocew doxdv. Heath, 
vémety TW @pay TOD KaAds mpdooew Soxei: and so Wecklein (Azs Soph. 
em. p. 36), only with doxot. 

Other critics have proposed still bolder remedies; as Faehse, ov 
Kadds mpdocew oxveiv: Meineke, rod xadds mpaccew, porety (depending 
on eixds): Nauck, rot xaAds rerpayévar: Dindorf, rév8’ Sroorqva: rovov. 


76 ee. This imperfect has been explained as implying that the 
operation of the act continues; 7.2, Deianeira still has the tablet. Cp. 
Ii. 2. 106f. Arpeds 8% OvyoKxwv édumev (the sceptre) rodvapy. Oveory; | 
aitap 6 aire @veor “Ayapéuvove etre popyvor. Here Aeire, as distin- 
guished from éurev, has been said to imply that Agamemnon still wields 
the sceptre. So, again, in Od. 11. 174, eié d€ pou warpds Te Kal vLEos, OV 
xaréAeurov, the imperf. has been regarded as implying that Laertes and 
Telemachus still lived. 
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But in Od. 11. 86 tiv Lwnv KxaréXevrov refers to the dead Anticleia. 
And no theory of this kind applies to ZZ 22. 226 4 & dpa tov peév édeure, 
xixnoato & "Exropa diov, where the imperf. differs from the aor. only as 
meaning, ‘proceeded to leave.’ The fact seems to be that metrical 
convenience had much to do with the epic usage of €Xevrov, and that, 
so far as the epic poet consciously distinguished it from ¢Aurov in the 
examples just quoted, the distinction was simply that the imperf. pictured 
the process of leaving. The Attic poets modelled their usage of €Aeurov 
on the epic,—profiting by the metrical convenience, and feeling. that 
they had good warrant: so Aesch. Ag. 607 otavrep ovv éAecre: and more 
strikingly, Eur. Andr. 1205 @ idos, edeures ev Sdpors pp Epymov. 

For analogous uses of the imperf. in epic narrative, cp. // 1. 465 f. 
(uiorvAXov co-ordinate with wrrycay): 7b. 437 ff. (Baivov with By): 2. 
43 ff. (BadXero with Badero): 7. 303 ff. (Saxe with dédov): 23. 653 ff. (OnKev 
with érie). All these imperfects can be explained as meaning, ‘Zro- 
ceeded to’ do the act, ‘vext,’ did it. 


80f. Other emendations of eis tov vorepov are, ws tov voratov 
(Hermann): «ir’ és vorepov (Blaydes): eis to péprepov (Wecklein, Ars 
Pp. 59): «is Kadov rédos (G. Wolff): eis 7d xaptepov (af. Nauck, 3rd ed., 
1864, p. 146). 

Wecklein, in his edition, keeps «is tov vorepov, but changes rov 
Nourov 4dn to xpovov tov évHev. Nauck would reduce the two verses to 
one, thus: 7 rotr avatdds Biorov evaiwv’ éxev. . Paley proposes to omit 
v. 80, and to read, 7 Aourov ndy Biorov ciaiwv’ éyev. 


83—85 Bentley was the first to reject v. 84, as most editors now 
do. Nauck thinks that verses 84, 85 represent one original verse, which 
was xeivov Biov cdcavros, 7) écoAwAapev. The last word became éfoAw- 
Aéros, and this generated two conjectures. (1) One conjecture assumed 
that the words xeivov Biov odoavros were spurious, and changed them to 
) wintopev cov watpos. (2) The other conjecture assumed that é£o\wAoros 
was spurious, and changed it to 7) olyéuer@ apa. 

Canter held that the genuine text was what I believe to have been 
the original form of the zz¢erpolation ; viz., kat (instead of }) mirropev 
god matpos efoAwddros, placed after v. 85. 


116 f. The reading of the Mss., ovrw dé tov Kaduoyevp rpépa ro & 
avée. Bidrov rodvrovov warep TéAayos | Kpyovov, has been variously ex- 
plained. (1) Hermann’s earlier version was:—‘ifa guasi Creticus 
guidam pontus Herculem habet, augetgue eius labores’: te. he made 
Bwrov wodvrovev an acc. governed by avge. Afterwards, recognising 
modvrovov aS a nominative, he rendered :—‘zta quasi Creticus quidam 
vitae laborum pontus Herculem tenet augetque, scilicet laboribus: h. e. 
tov “Hpaxdéa 7d pev rodvrovov médayos tpéper, To Se adéet.’? This is 
not clear: but auget daboribus ought to mean, ‘magnifies (glorifies) by 
labours.’ And tpépe is rendered by /enet, ‘holds in its midst,’ ‘sur- 
rounds.’ Similarly Prof. Campbell renders, ‘surrounds and also magni- 
fies.’ (2) Paley thinks that B.orov wodvrovor is acc., and that rd (in 7d 
3° avger) belongs to that acc., and has been separated from it by ‘hyper- 
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thesis.” He understands:—‘a sea of troubles attends upon (rpépe.) 
Heracles, and increases the trouble of his life.’ But such ‘hyperthesis’ of 
the art. is impossible: 7¢, placed as it is here, can be only a pronoun. 
(3) Linwood took xvpara as subject to tpéper, and adéer (impossibly) as 
= augetur : ‘thus many waves attend upon Heracles, and it (ro 8é),—the 
troublous sea of his life,—is increased.’ (4) Shilleto (ap. Pretor). pro- 
posed to read Blorov instead of @idrov, and to explain thus :—‘ there is 
the likeness of a Cretan sea (do7ep réAayos Kpyouov) in one quarter (the 
implied ro pév) surging round the son of Cadmus; while in another 
(ro 8’) it swells the many perils of his life.’ (5) Blaydes reads rpébe te 
kavge: ‘so in like manner a troublesome Cretan sea, as it were, of life 
sustains and strengthens the hero of Thebes.’ 


144146 70 ydp vedlov év rowicde Bookerar 

XSpoirw avrod, Kal vw ov Oadzros Geod, 

ovd Oufpos, ovde rvevpatwv ovdéev KXovel. 
The conjectures in v. 145 have been of two classes. (1) Those which 
alter xwpororv avrod only. Such are those of Reiske, ywWpois dvarov: and 
Hermann, xoipois, tv’ avrod, sc. éoriv, ubt sui turts est. (2) Those which 
alter more. M. Schmidt, ywpoww, ob xaer vv. Wunder, xspous, iv 
avaivovtos. Wecklein, xwpo.s, iv’ avto katov. Arndt, xwpos, tv’ avr’ od« 
aidivov (Mekler, aifpiov). Musgrave (txéer alia), xspors, tv’ od Yiyn vu. 
Blaydes, xupors, tv’ od Wixos vv. 


166—168 ror 7} Gaveiv xpein ode THdE TA xpovy, 

7 TOO vrexdpapovta Tod xpovov Tédos 

70 Aourov non hv aduTyto Biv. — 
Dobree, who suspected these three verses, objected to the second and 
third on the ground that Deianeira is here explaining why she fears the 
worst; it is inappropriate, therefore, that she should refer to the possi- 
bility of a happy issue. (‘In utramque partem interpretatur, et recte 
quidem, Deianira 76—81. Sed hic, ubi omnia pessima ominatur, inepta 
sunt ista 167—8.’ Adv. i. p. 39.) But her anxiety arises from the fact 
that the period of fifteen months has expired. Jf Heracles had pros- 
pered, she might have expected good news ere now. She mentions 
both interpretations of the oracle, because they are alternative. If it 
has not been fulfilled in the good sense, then it must have been fulfilled 
in the other. , 

Nauck argues that her anxiety has no sufficient cause, if the oracle 
left her this hope; but the point is that she now doubts whether it is 
possible to cherish that hope any longer. 

Now let us suppose that the three verses, 166—168, have been 
omitted, as Dobree, Nauck, and Wecklein wish. The sentence then 
ends with verse 165. And the question arises how vv. 164, 165 are to 
be construed :— 

Xpovov mpordgas, ws Tpiunvov 7vixo. 

xwpas amein Kaviatowos BeBbs. 
Wecklein would render :—‘ having prescribed the time, (namely) when 
he should have been absent about (ws) three months,’ etc. The alter- 
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native would be a harsh one, viz. to take ws as or, and to suppose an 
ellipse of S€0u yiyveoOa radra or the like. In any case, if the sentence 
ended with v. 165, Deianeira would represent Heracles as having said 
simply,—‘ If I do not return at the end of fifteen months, consider me 
dead, and divide my property.’ What he actually said, according to 
the traditional text, was: ‘If I do not return at the end of fifteen 
months, consider me dead, and divide my property; for, at the end of 
that period, I shall ether die, or enter on a peaceful life.’ Heracles 
himself says (1171) that he had expected the oracle to be fulfilled in the 
better sense,—xaddxovy mpage kadds. And Deianeira has already said 
that the oracle which he communicated to her spoke of these alternatives 
(79—81). Here, then, where she is giving the Chorus a full account of 
the situation, it is indispensable that she should refer to both possibilities. 
The genuineness of verses 166—168 appears not merely from the gram- 
matical context, but from considerations of dramatic fitness. 

It may be added that the words in 169, rovatr éfpage x.7.A., would 
be misleading, if vv. 166—168 did not precede them. Dobree’s remark, 
that the choral ode which begins at v. 821 shows no knowledge of 
166—168, is unwarranted. The phrase in which the Chorus there refers 
to the purport of the oracle, avadoyav reXetyv Tovwv (825), suits both the 
brighter and the darker sense of ‘rest from labour.’ 


196 f. TO yap ToOodv exactos expwabeiy OeAwy 
ovK av pebeiro, mpiv Kal? noovnv KAvev. 

The schol.’s comment is simply, to yap rofotv: ro rofovmevov. He 
understood, then, ‘Each man wishing to learn what is desired by him.’ 
This interpretation has often been accepted by modern critics. Wunder 
refers to O. C. 1220, arguing that if there rot €Xovros means Tod bedy- 
patos, so here ro rofotv could mean ro roOyma,= To tofovmevov. In 
O. C. 1220 Reiske’s emendation, rot déovros, is clearly right. Even, 
however, if rod 6€Xovros were sound, it would be irrelevant. 70 Odor, 
like ro BovAdmevov (Thuc. 1. 90), would mean properly, ‘that within one 
which wishes,’—the feeling, not the object, of wish. It would not help 
to show that ro rofotv, the feeling of desire, could stand for rd zofov- 
pevov, the object. Sentences might be framed in which the difference 
between 70 rofotv and ro rofovmevov would not affect the general mean- 
ing: @g., T0 roOodv avrdv Kadov éotw. But here, where the words éxua- 
Ociv OéAwv express the feeding of desire, and point distinctly to zs object, 
70 mofodv could not replace to wofovpevov. 

Two other explanations of the vulgate may be noticed. (1) Hermann 
rendered 196 thus: ‘guod plenum est desiderit (populum intelligit) uno- 
quoqgue rem cognoscere cupiente. ‘That is, ro moodtv = ‘the inquisitive 
crowd,’ and éxacros éxuaGetv O€Xwv stands in partitive apposition. Lin- 
wood’s view is similar. Shilleto, too, explained rd ro@otv as = of ro6- 
odvres. ‘This furnishes a simple solution of the grammatical difficulties. 
But it is hardly conceivable that Sophocles should have used the abstract 
70 7oovv in the sense of 6 rofdv Aews. 

(2) Mr Blaydes suggests that ro roodv may be taken as an accusa- 
tive, governed by peGetro: ‘for each person, wishing to learn, refuses 0 
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part with his desive (to learn).’ But pebeiro would require the genitive, 
Tov rofovvros. We might, indeed, conjecture pebety. There can, how- 
ever, be little doubt that with ovx dv peOetro we must understand avroo 
(z.e. tov Aiya): the whole context shows this. 

Emendations of v. 196 have been numerous. That of E. Thomas, 
Ta yap oGei’, has been noted in the commentary. The others fall 
under two classes. 


I. Those which retain some part of zo. (1) Wecklein reads, 
0 yap ToOdv Exaaros éxpabely Kupet, ascribing it to Subkoff. Then ovk dv 
peOetro will govern a neuter airod understood. (2) Wecklein in Ars 
Soph. em. p. 26: 8 yap robdv nv was Tis éxpabeiy OeAwv. (3) O. Hense: 
Ta yap Toovpev’ ootis exuabetv Ore. 

A possibility, which I have not seen mentioned, is 6 yap roOoto’ 
exaotos éxuabetv Gédwv. Instead of OéAovtes...eHeivro, the singular might 
have come in under the influence of éxaeros. Another possibility would 
be, 6 yap 7oddv...éAwv. 


II. Other emendations discard the verb zo#6 altogether. (1) 
Blaydes : @ yap rérov?. (2) F. W. Schmidt: ra yép Pidwv. (3) Nauck : 
Ta yap Tapovd exactos éxpabety rofdv. (4) M. Schmidt (ag. Wecklein, 
Ars p. 26): oOovvey’ dv exacros expabeiv Oédor. 


322 f. ov Tapa TO ye mpdcbev ovdev e& icov 
xpovw dunoer yAdooar. 

The traditional reading in 323, 8tolc«, has been explained as follows. 
(1) Passow: “inguam in ore movere: whence Liddell and Scott, ‘set her 
tongue in motion.’ So Linwood, and Pretor. (2) Neue and Ellendt: 
‘will bring out’ the tongue, from between the lips. So Campbell, 
though doubtfully. (3) Blaydes: ‘will continue to carry the same 
tongue as hitherto.’ (4) Hermann: ‘will not be different as to speech, 
but true to her previous behaviour.’ 

The scholiast has:—édv aidovpevy oe Pbéyénrat, Kar ovdev apa ef 
icov T6 mpdcbev xpovw Tpokopiceley <dy> avTHs THV yAGTTaY: Tov ‘yap 
mp0 Tov xpovov éoww7ra, His text in v. 322, then, was the same as ours ; 
but we cannot be sure whether, in v. 323, it was dsotoer or diyoe that he 
paraphrased by zpoxopiceer. 

The following conjectures may be mentioned. (1) Paley, d:offeu 
(2) D. S. Margoliouth: ov rapa 76 ye rpdcbev ovdev ngiov | xpdve d.0- 
pica yAdooay aris ovdape | rpovdyvey x.7.A. The y€éov is ingenious; 
but Scopéoou is an impossible word in this context. (3) Hense supposes 
that v. 322 is mainly an interpolation. He would fuse verses 322 and 
323 into one, by reading ov rap’ avoifer yAGooar x.t.X. (4) Nauck would 
do likewise: he suggests od yap duyoe (or ov rapa Avoe) yAdooar. 


419 ‘jv sm dyvolas épds. In Schneidewin’s conjecture, 7s ov y' 
dyvoeis yovds, the ov y comes awkwardly after ovKovy od TavTnV. ; Nor 
is yovds very near to opgs: though it might be suggested that yovas was 
first corrupted to ozopay through the transcriber’s eye wandering to 
oropav in 420. Still less satisfactory is Reiske’s jv vm ayvoia oréyes, 
or Meineke’s Hv ov y' ayvoetv Aeyers. 
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476 6& Sewds tpepos. ‘Those who understand these words to mean 
merely, ‘very’ (or ‘most’) ‘potent love,’ can appeal to a number of 
passages in which the article has been similarly regarded as merely 
strengthening an adjective,—usually dewds. But these passages do not 
seem to establish the supposed usage. In all of them the article can be 
explained as referring to something previously mentioned or implied. 

The examples may be divided into two classes. I. Those in which 
such areference is manifest. 1. Ad 1226 Ta dewa pyar’, ‘those terrible 
words.’ 2. O. C. 1392 70 devov picos, ‘that terrible hatred.’ 3. Eur. 
I. T. 924 ra dewa & epya mas erdys pytpos répr; ‘those terrible deeds.’ 
II. Examples in which such a reference is less obvious, yet may naturally 
be supposed. 1. Az. 312 emer enol ta dei’ ernmeihno ern, ‘ those 
dread threats (which haunt my memory)’: cp. Amt. 408 zpos cov ta Seiv’ 
éxetv’ éexnmetAynpevot. 2. At. 650 eye yap, Os ta deiv exaptépovv Tore, 
‘who was so wondrously firm then.’ 3. Eur. PA. 180 rot 8, ds ra Sewa 
THO eprBpi€er wore | Kazavevs; ‘those dread vaunts’ (of which we have 
heard). 4. ZZ. 1366 d0ev ra dewa rAnypar jv yeveradwv,— those dread 
blows,’-—which the speaker had experienced. 5. Ov. 1554 Ta dewa Kal 
dpacrypia | durcotv edvrow, ‘the dread and forceful deeds.’ 6. Ar. 
Ran. 796 evradba dn ta dewa xwnOyoera, ‘ that terrible strife ’—already 
indicated. 

In the following examples the adjective is not deves. The first two 
of them belong to class I., and the third to class II. 1. Az. 1107 ra 
oéuv’ ern, ‘thy proud words. 2. Ar. Ran, 882 viv yap aywv codias o 
péyas xwpet, ‘that great contest’—already mentioned. 3. Aesch. Z7%. 
283 avrnpéras €xOpoicr Tov péyav tporov, ‘to match the attack of the foe 
on this great scale’ (Verrall)—referring to the previous description of 
the Argive warriors. 


511 wadivrova. This epithet is given to the bow, not only when 
strung and bent (/Z 8.°266, 15. 443), but also when unstrung (ZZ ro. 
459, Od. 21. 11 and 59: Hom. hymn. 27. 16). Herodotus describes 
the “ApaBio of Xerxes as armed with rdga madivtova paxpa (7. 69). 
Thus it appears that the epithet referred to the form of the bow, and not 
to its being ‘drawn back’ in shooting, nor to its ‘springing back’ after 
the shot. 

Stein, on the passage of Herodotus just noticed, holds that the 
maXivrova toga there mentioned had a double curve in the direction con- 
trary to that in which the archer bends the bow when shooting, ~. 
Thus the rdAw in the compound,—‘ back, —would mean, ‘ agaust¢ the 
direction in which the archer bends the bow’; and this seems to be what 
the schol. on //. 8. 266, explaining zaXivrova, means by «is totricw 
tewopeva. ‘The effect of such a curvature would be, of course, a great 
increase in the propelling force of the bow. Another form of the raAé- 
rovov rofov had a single outward curve, v. (See Rich, s. v ‘arcus.’) 

The ordinary Greek bow, as described in //. 4. 105-126, consisted 
of two horns, joined in the middle by a straight handle (wjxvus, ZZ. 11. 
375): Such a bow would be properly called wadivrovov when the ends 
of the horns curved outwards. 
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Schneidewin and others illustrate taAivrova by quoting Attius 545 
(Ribbeck) veciproca tendens nervo equino concita | tela. But there reci- 
proca tela are the arrows which, after having been drawn towards the 
archer, dart back when released from his hand. 


526 téyd 8 pdrnpt piv ota dpdtw. The schol. has :— eyo de pdryp 
pe] éyd dyoty évdiabérws woet pwarnp.déyw: eysd wapeioa Ta rohAa TA TEN 
A€yw T4v mpayparwv: ‘I speak (she says parenthetically) as a mother. 
Omitting the details, I relate the end of the affair.’ 

The second of these sentences has plausibly been regarded as dis- 
tinct in origin from the first, and as a paraphrase of a reading different 
from that of the traditional text. That reading, it is said, must have 
contained some word or phrase which the scholiast could represent by 
ta téhyn éyw Tav Tpaypatwrv. ‘The inference is not, in my opinion, by 
any means a certain one. When we remember how strained, or even 
absurd, the interpretations found in scholia sometimes are, it seems rash 
to affirm that a scholiast was incapable of explaining the traditional 
reading, éyo d€ warnp pev ota dpalw, by ta TéAy A€éyw TaV Tpayparov. 
The notion in his mind would be that of a mother who, in telling a 
story to young children, gives them the pith of it, without too many 
details, such as might confuse or weary them. However, I readily grant 
that the hypothesis founded upon ra 7éAy is a natural one. It has 
prompted the following conjectures :—(1) Hermann (formerly), éyw 8e 
TépIpa pev ola ppalw, ‘I tell what the issues (were).’ (2) Hartung, 
eyo 6@ ta tépyar ota dpatw, ‘I relate the end alone.’ (3) Wecklein, 
eyo d€@ pay téppar ola ppalu. 

The last is the best. But there is still no intelligible connection 
between this verse, and those which immediately follow it, 76 3° dyduved- 
KynTov oupa vupdas | éAewov appeve. The same objection (to speak of 
no other) applies to Hermann’s later reading, éyo 8 omapra peév ota 
paw (‘I relate concisely,—coniunctim et summatim,—what happened’): 
and to that of Mr Blaydes, éys d¢ parpds Kdvovea ppdla, ‘I tell what I 
heard from her mother.’ 


562 Tov Tatpoov nvika oTddov 
&vv “Hpakde? to mpadrov edvis éorropnv. 

No emendation yet proposed appears probable. Blaydes writes, 
with Herwerden, tov ratpdov...és donor, referring it to Argos. But orddAov 
would hardly have arisen from és dojov. 

I would rather suggest 7v warpdov...és woAw (for zatpdos as fem., 
cp. 478), and suppose that the corruption began through r7jv becoming 
vov under the influence of warpdov: when yvix’ és moAw might have 
become nvika oroAov. 

Hartung re-writes the words thus :—zarpos 7nvixa ordAov dixa. 

The schol. has:—yvika ovv xatadirotoa tov oikov Tod Tatpds 
Zpnpos émnxodovOnoa 76 “Hpaxdct. At first sight this paraphrase favours 
Wecklein’s view that a verse, containing the notion Avrotca, has dropped 
out after v. 562. But the schol.’s explanation refers, I suspect, to the 
corrupt variant ratpgwv...cTrédAwy found in A (and retained in the Aldine 


les, Vv: 13 
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text), and his xaradurotca represents the effect of joining «dvs (which he 
took as = ‘bereaved,’ not as = ‘bride’) with that genitive. It is no objec- 
tion to this view that the sing. o7éAov occurs in the lemma, and in the 
earlier part of the schol., which may be from a different hand: ordXov 
yo ro wAAOos Ta év TH oikia SovAwY Te Kal ddeAPpar, 7.2, ‘the household’ 
(= ov otxov in the schol.’s paraphrase quoted above). 


638 f. ev? “EXAadvev ayopat 


TlvAdrides KN€ovran 


The received view has been that the éapwy wvAaia was held at 
Delphi, and the ozwpiy at Anthela. That there was an autumn meet- 
ing at Anthela is certain: thus Theophrastus, speaking of the white 
hellebore, which ripens in autumn (wpatos perorupov), says that the 
people about Mount Oeta gather it zpos rv rvAaiav (Hist. Plant. 9. 10. 
2). But Hypereides (Zgztaph. c. 8) proves that then (322 B.C.) the 
Amphictyons met at Anthela in the spring also. He is speaking of 
those who fell at Lamia, a few miles N. of Thermopylae. Their valour 
will be recalled by the Amphictyons, he says, twice a year, when they 
visit that region: adukvovpevor dis Tod évavTod eis THY TLAAQlaV...aua yap 
eis TOV TOTOV abpoicOnoovTa, Kal THS TOVTwWY apeTAS pvnoOncovTar,— 
Autumn, no less than spring, synods at Delphi are attested by inscrr. of 
the Macedonian period (Curtius, Anecd. Delph. 40, 43, 45). Possibly 
meetings (not necessarily of the same scope) were held in both places 
at both seasons. (Cp. Schaefer, Dem. 111. 2. 343.) 


661 f. Tas Teovs tayxpioTo 

ovykpadels ext mpopace: Oypds. (So the ss.) 
Two classes of conjectures may be distinguished here. 
I, Those which retain both tayxypicrw and ovyxpadeis, 


(1) Hermann receives ¢apovs in place of Oypds, changes ras to 74, 
and construes zavapepos in 660 with ovyxpabeis : ‘reconciled to her, for 
all days to come, by the device (pretext) of Persuasion’s well-anointed 
robe.’ 


(2) Blaydes reads rd weots wayxpiorw ovyKpadels | rérAw zpo- 
avoe. Onpos, ‘having been brought into close contact with Persuasion’s 
well-anointed robe, in accordance with the prediction of the Centaur.’ 
He does not explain how the metre is to be reconciled with that of 
653 f. 

(3) Campbell, leaving the ms. text unaltered, takes rayypiorw as a 


subst., and zpodace: as= ‘precept.’ ‘Steeped in the full anointing of 
persuasion by the Centaur’s precept.’ 


(4) Pretor reads: rds reods tayxpiorw | cvykpabels tappacer Onpos. 
By wapace: he understands the zz/dwences of the philtre ; ‘reconciled by 
the gentle influences of the Centaur’s well-steeped charm.’ 


(5) Whitelaw, in the Notes to his Translation of Sophocles (p. 438), 


suggests the dat. pape: (instead of Oypds), to agree with tayxpicrw, while 
ert mpopdcet, ‘under a pretext,’ is taken separately :—z.e., ‘ brought by a 
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pretext under the power of the robe which Persuasion has anointed.’ 
But @npos was less likely to arise from ¢ddper than from ¢dpovs. 

Il. Conjectures which omit rayypiorw. 

(1) Dindorf, giving émurévev dpepav in 654, alters rpodace: to mpo- 
davoe, and reads: tas webods ovyxpabeis | +U— emi rpoddvoe Onpes. 
To fill the lacuna he suggests éuporois,—eupota (papuaxa) being oint- 
ments spread on lint. 

(2) Wecklein:; ras revOods cvyxpabels | evdutots éxl mpopacer Onpds, 
‘brought into contact with the garment of persuasion, through the 
Centaur’s agency,’ z.¢., on occasion given by him. 


836 f. dewvoratw pev vdpas mpooterakads | pdopar.—mpooreraxus has 
been regarded as indicating that dacpare has displaced some ‘word 
denoting the venom of the hydra. And this view is apparently confirmed 
by the schol. : rpooxexoAAnpevos TO id THs Vdpas. Another schol. has:— 
dacpate. tovtécte TO iwation TO KEXpLopEeVvo TO appaKw THs vVvOdpas, 
tovtéstt TH XoAn. This second scholium suggests, like the first, that the 
scholiast read, not ¢acpara, but a word which he could interpret by 
gdapyakw or id. Suppose, for instance, that this word was xpicpare. 
The scholiast means that the allusion is to the robe anointed with this 
xptoyo. Whatever the word may have been, it certainly was not one 
which directly expressed the idea of ‘robe’: for then the scholiast could 
have written at once, Kexpicpévw TH XoAH THs Vdpas, instead of, Kexpic- 
pew TO happdkw THs Vdpas, TovTéote TH XoAT- 

The following substitutes for dacpar. have been proposed. 1. 
vapari, ‘stream,’—the venom which flowed from the hydra. Wunder, 
who suggests this, refers to Hesychius, vjya: vdwp: tpacua (a confusion 
of vjwa with véua). He thinks that here, too, vauare was confused with 
vnyat, and explained by a gloss vpacpart, whence ¢acuarr. Hartung 
adopts vapar. It is certainly the most ingenious emendation hitherto 
made. 

2. otaypatt, Wakefield. Cp. Aesch. Pers. 612, etc. 

3. xpiopart, Blaydes: who also suggests Bappare. 

. dAéypare (inflaming poison), Heimreich. Mekler, in the Teubner 
ed. of Dindorf (1885), adopts this. 

5. pdaopart, ‘moisture’ (fatvw), Hermann. The word occurs only 
in Athen, p. 542C pdopara te pipwv erurtev ext tHYv yqv,—quoted from 
Duris (Aotpis), who wrote in the second half of the 4th cent. B.c. 

6. Ihad thought of Pvppari, ze the hydra’s venom mingled with 
the Centaur’s blood. The word is used by Nicander Ther. 723 of what 
oozes from a poisoned body. But, as the commentary has shown, I 
believe ¢acpari to be sound. 


839f. Neécoov vroddvia Sodtwpvla Kevrp éemilecav7a.—The critics 
whose views are noticed below agree in rejecting Néooov as an inter- 
polation, 

(1) Hermann reads vrdgova dodwpvia Kevtp emicecavra, and, in the 
corresponding place of the strophe (830), éru wor ér’ émimovov <y’ > 
éxou Gavev Aarpeiav. The y’ was inserted by Brunck. But here, where 
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it can only emphasise the adjective, it is intolerably weak. Campbell 
also reads thus, only writing vrodovia doAcpvOa. 

(2) Schneidewin: ddvia doAicurvba Kévtp’ émilécavra, and in $30 ere 
mor ér. wovev éxou Gavev Aatpeiav. The substitution of ére rovwy for ér’ 
érizrovov 1s Wunder’s. 

(3) Dindorf holds that the words Nécoov & tro in the mss. conceal 
the word @npés, of which & dro was a corruption and Néooov an explana- 
tion. He further assumes that the two next words in the Mss., doiva 
doAduvOa, are interpolations, ‘pro uno adiectivo, quod haud dubie 
oAcevta fuit.’ Accordingly he reads, Onpos oAdevta kevtp émiécavra: and 
in 830, ror ér érizovoy (deleting the éru before zor’). 

(4) Wecklein: dovia dorwwprvba Kévtp’ emlécavra. In 830 he reads 
éru wot émimovoy Sexour avw [for exo. Gavwv]| Aarpefav, omitting the er 
after zro7’. 


853 ff. The traditional text gives :— 
eppwyev Taya Saxpiwv: KeXUTAL VOTOS, ® TOTOL, OLoY dvapoiwv 
ovTw ayaketov ‘Hpaxdéovs éreode rabos oiktioa. 


And in the strophe, vv. 841 ff, 
Gy ad a TAdpwv aoKvos, peyddav tporopdca ddomors BAaBav 
véwy aicodvTwv yamov, Ta bev ov TL TpoTeéBare ta 8 az adXdOpov, etc. 

Thus the words ov ad a tAauwy doxvos, peyadav tpocopdaa ddpos 
correspond metrically with éppwyev raya daxpvwv: KéxuTar vooos, @ To7ToL, 
oi-|. So much is certain: there is no doubt as to these portions of the 
text. Again, the words rpooéBade, ta 8 dx’ addcOpov correspond metri- 
cally with éréuode rafos oixricat:; and in neither place is the reading 
doubtful. 

The textual problem is therefore limited to this: How are the words 
BraBav | véwv aiccdvtwv yapwv Ta ev ov te to be metrically reconciled 
with [of]ov advapoiwv | ovrw ayaxXevtov “Hpaxdéovs ? 

Hermann reads ofov ovd’ | dvapofwy instead of ofov avapoiwy | ove, 
and places “Hpaxdéovs before, instead of after, ayaxAevroy (which he 
changes to dyax\avrov). Thus BraBav | véwy dicoovrwy yapwv | ta per 
ott =[otlov ovd | avaporiwv “HpaxAéovs. | ayaxAavtov. 

Campbell follows Hermann, except that he reads ov« instead of ovd’, 
and retains ayaxAerov. 

But the view that “HpaxAéovs is a gloss has prevailed, and with good 
reason, among recent critics. The emendations which presume this 
follow one of two methods, as has been noticed in the commentary. 

I. To insert a long syllable, beginning with a vowel, before dvap- 
giwy, and an iambus between ovrw and ayaxAerov. Thus G. H. Miiller, 
whom Nauck follows, writes: ofov <e&> | dvapoiwy o'tw <zor davdp> 
ayaxderov =[Sopjous BAdBay | véwv dicodvrwy yapwv Ta ev Ov TH. 

II. To write door, with Triclinius, instead of Sdmous, in 842, and 
to obtain a metrical equivalent for dicodvrwv yanwv by making some 
addition to ovrw. Thus Dindorf writes, odrw <Znvds xékwp>. The word 
kéAwp, ‘son,’ occurs in Eur. Andr. 1033. Wecklein writes, obrw <6eav 
Biav>. Dindorf’s conjecture fails to explain why the gloss ‘HpaxAéous 
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is in the genitive case: Wecklein’s does explain that; but the words 
Getav Biavy could not, without some further definition (such as rod8e), 
denote Heracles. The emendation which I suggest, dvapoiwy <tn> 
ovrw <Tovde odpy'> adyaxherdv, at least accounts for ‘HpaxAégous (as a 
gloss on tovde), clears up the construction of avapoiwy, and is Sopho- 
clean in respect to the periphrasis with cdua. 


903 %0a prj tis elo(80r, ‘where no one should behold.’ The steps by 
which this construction has grown out of the ‘deliberative’ may be 
represented as follows. 

(1) ok oidev drov oixp, ‘he does not know where to live.’ The 
clause d7ov oixy is ‘deliberative’: it corresponds with the direct: rod 
oiko ; (subjunct.) ‘where am I to live?’ 

(2) ov« xe Orov oixy, ‘he has not where to live.’ The clause 6zov 
oiky is still properly deliberative, as in no. 1. But it has now come 
nearer to the character of a final relative clause. And it would be 
already a final relative clause, if the word romov, for instance, were 
inserted after éxye: ‘he has not a place in which to live.’ 

(3) €xev dou oixy, ‘he has a place in which to live.’ The clause 
omov oiky has now lost its original ‘deliberative,’ or. interrogative, 
character altogether. It has become a final relative clause. 

(4) Then comes the further development :—épyerau dzrov oiky, 7AGev 
Orov oikoin, éxpupev éavTnv &Oa py tis cioidor, instead of the normal 
oiknoel, oerat. 


911 kai ras amaidas és Td Aourov ovaias. (MSS.) 


A. The following explanations of the traditional text have been 
given. 

(1) The scholium is as follows :—éret pyxére euedAev ratdas rikrew 
NTOL TXHTEW: OTL TOD AowTOD ov yevyoovTa cvvovTla: mpos Tov “HpaxAéa. eis 
maoo7ouav: ovalas O€ KoiTas, cvvovoias. It may be that the sentences 
beginning respectively with éei and 67: represent two originally distinct 
scholia. If so, the monstrous interpretation, according to which ovoias 
stands for ovvovoias, and means ‘conjugal intercourse,’ belongs to the 
second scholium only, ‘The first, érel...cyyoev, may have assumed the 
literal sense to be, ‘her henceforth childless exzstence.’ That sense is, 
indeed, at once excluded by the plural number: no example has been, 
or could be, produced in which ovoia refers to a single existence. It 
would be necessary, for this sense, to alter at least tds daidas into ris 
draidos (depending on daipov’ 1. g10). But at this moment, and under 
the circumstances in which she is placed, the poet certainly cannot have 
intended her to lament that she is not destined to bear any more 
children. 

(2) Prof. Campbell, who keeps tos draudas ovoias, and renders, ‘ her 
childless existence, endeavours to avoid this difficulty by giving a figura- 
tive sense to dzadas. She means that her children (no less than her 
husband) are ost to her; i.e., for ever estranged from her. And és ro 
Nourdv can be said, though she is just about to die, because the loss of 
her children’s love ‘would not be repaired after her death.’ Prof. 
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Campbell further suggests that és rd Nourdv may be excused on the 
ground that ‘she is speaking to the servants, who know nothing of her 
intended death, but are ready to sympathise with her in her desolation, 
She may be imagined saying to them, “‘ Behold, I am a childless woman 
for evermore!”.’? That is, és 76 Aourov might be taken by ¢Hem to mean, 
‘in my life henceforth’; whereas in her thought it means, ‘even beyond 
the grave.’ If this be indeed what the poet meant, it will be admitted 
that he has chosen a remarkably obscure way of saying it. Nor would 
such a reference to the loss of her children’s affection have any special 
appropriateness in this context. 

(3) Schneidewin notices another interpretation, according to which 
amadas ovolas means, Opes guae non Go Se —aroxous: ‘the property 
which is thenceforth to have no increase.’ It does not appear what 
precise sense was attached to this strange version. Here, again, the 
plural ovoias would be admissible only if several properties were meant, 
as in Eur. fr. 356 (if the word be sound there), tds otcias yap paddov 7) 
Tas aprayas | Tysdv dixauov. 


Bua aitie proposed emendations are of two classes,—those which 
retain the word ovgias, and those which alter it. 


7 1. Wecklein: tis axndots...otoias (depending on daimov’ in 
gto): ‘(the fortune) of the household which must thenceforth be neg- 
fected” 2. Nauck: tas amdropas...otcias. 3. Hartung: tds amapvas 
(or -ovs)...ovodas, ‘ the household over which she thenceforth resigned the 
rights of a mistress.” 4. Hermann: ras diraidas...ovcias, ‘ the property 
which will be shared between the children of two marriages,’—viz., 
between her own children, and a child (by Heracles) whom Iolé will 
bring forth. (Cp. v. 536.) 

II. 1. Reiske: ras dmadas...éorias (plur. for sing., like focos). 2. 


Kolster and Kochly (af. Hartung, p. 197): matdds 7 araidas és TO 
Aourrov ws ior. 


1019 f. cot re yop dupa | gumdeov 7 80 eu0d owlew. (MSS.) 
A. Proposed explanations of the traditional text. 


1. Schol.: ov dé ovdaBe| ov yep véos el kal O€VTEPOV ToL TO Opp ° 
Tpos TO owe Tov Tatépa paddXov 7) du €L08. 0.—€urAcov | ofvtepov. That is: 
‘Your eye is guicker for the purpose of saving him ¢/az (that you should 
need to save him) by my help.’ The separate scholium, which explains 
eumeov, not by og, but by o€brepoy, seems to indicate that it was asso- 
ciated with wAéov, and explained, in some perverse fashion, as a com- 
parative. If this be so, the scholiast’s interpretation is really distinct from 
the following, which obtains the same sense. 


2. Whitelaw ereens Notes, p. 440). éurAeoy, lit. ‘full,’ means 
‘undimmed,’ ‘clear’: 7 = adXov 7 (as 7 ep follows an adj. of the posi- 
tive degree in Her. 9. er etc.). The construction is condensed from 
eur Aeoy (dere) ) oofew Tov Tarépa (uddAov) 7} (wore avtov) dv euod (a@leo- 
Ga): ‘your eye is undimmed for the purpose of saving him,—too much 
so (that he should have to be saved) by my means.’ Or, as it is rendered 
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by Mr Whitelaw at p. 297: ‘with youthful sight | Undimmed—thou, 
where I fail, canst aid.’ 

3. Pretor also takes €wrdeov as ‘undimmed,’ and 7 as=paddXov 4, 
but gives a different (and surely dubious) sense to 8v éuod: ‘For thou 
hast an eye to save him clearer than is at my command.’ 

4. Campbell, taking 7 as = wadXov 7%, supposes that dupa is ‘put by 
synecdoche for keenness of the faculties generally.’ He renders (the 
italics are mine): ‘For indeed thou hast a fulness of resource (dpa 
euAeov) beyond what I can do to save him’: and adds, ‘rd 8° éuod 
owlev=T0 dv euod cwlecbar adrov.’ 


B. The emendations may be classed as those which retain dupa 
and those which alter it. 

I. 1. Hermann (3rd ed.): cot re ydp oupo | @v wAgov. He meant 
év as=eveort, but admitted that he could give no example. He had 
previously conjectured €uzredor. 

2. Hartung: od dé cvAAa Bod: o& yap oupa | cot wéov. 

3. Seidler: coi re ydp dupa| ed Bdrérov. He thinks 8’ éuod 
corrupt. 

4. Wecklein writes the whole passage thus :— 

Toupyov Tobe petlov av «in 

} Ov’ é40d caoxety: od dé cvAdaBe coi Te yap oupo 

euredov -Uu-—vuu— YA. patw ydp éywye, etc. 
By substituting dv éu0d owxeiy for Kar’ éudv popay, he seeks this sense:— 
‘This task would seem to be so great that I am not able [to do it] in my 
own strength (dv éuod).’ For the lacuna he suggests ioxupai te yépes.— 
In his Ars Soph. em. p. 47 he formerly conjectured, coi ye yap oupa | 
gumdeov 7 Sierew owxeiv, meaning, ‘for thou hast thine eyes so full (of 
tears) that thou canst not perform this task (thyself),’—an apology from 
the zpéaBvus for taking the chief part in tending Heracles, and asking the 
son merely to help (avdAda Be). 


II. Emendations which alter ovpa.—t1. Purgold: coi ré ye poe | 
eumdedv eorw euod owlev. He meant, ‘You have more strength than I 
for saving him,’—incorrectly taking éurAeov as a comparative. 

2. Herwerden: coi te yap iOua (‘step’) | guaredov, 7de rA€ov cwxels. 

3. Meineke: od d€ ctdAdaBé pow to ydp opug | és trA€ov 7) diya 
gov cwlev. The és 7Aéov seems indubitably right. 

4. Paley: col’or yap opya | és wéov 7 dv euov odlew: ‘you have 
too much energy to let his safety depend on me.’ 

5. Wunder: coir yap dupa | euredov 7 8: éuod owfew: ‘You can 
seize him so firmly that you need not to save him by my means.’ 


1054 reipovss 7° dpryplas. In the modern sense, an ‘artery’ isa 
blood-vessel, arising directly or indirectly from the heart, and carrying 
blood away from it, as veins carry blood towards it. The ancients used 
dprypia, arteria, in various applications ; but in all of them the term was 
associated with the conveyance of azv. Hence the erroneous derivation 
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from ayjp and rypeiv. When the name ‘arteria’ was applied by the 
ancients to what is now called an ‘artery,’ the error of taking it for an 
air-passage arose from the fact that after death the ‘arteriae’ were found 
empty, while the veins were filled with blood returning from the heart. 

The adjective dprypios (dprd-w, ‘to suspend’) meant ‘fitted for sus- 
pending’: and the feminine aprypia was used as a substantive, ‘a cord 
for suspending,’—ceipa, or the like, being understood. ‘Then this term 
came to be used by physicians in certain figurative senses. (1) The 
name aprypia was given to the windpipe, regarded as a tube from which 
the lungs are, as it were, suspended. Hippocrates, the contemporary of 
Sophocles, uses the word in this sense; and it is the only sense which 
the word bears in the genuine works of Aristotle. (See Prof. Joseph 
Mayor’s notes on Cicero De Wat. Deor. 2. 55 §§ 136, 138: vol. 1. of 
his ed., pp. 256, 262.) Similarly the aorta (aopr7, deipw) is so called, as 
being a tube or cord from which the heart depends. (z) In the plural, 
aptnpta. were the bronchial tubes: this use, too, is recognised by Hippo- 
crates. After a time it was found convenient to define aprnpia, when it 
meant the wzndpipe, by a special epithet. The word chosen was tpaxeta, 
because the windpipe is externally ‘rough’ with rings of cartilage which 
strengthen it. The phrase 7 tpaxeia dprypia dates at least from the age 
of the physician Erasistratus (¢c. 280 B.C.). 

‘ Arteries’ in the modern sense, and veins, are alike called pAéBes by 
Aristotle. The physician Praxagoras of Cos (c. 310—290 B.C.) has been 
regarded as the first who had some notion of the true distinction | 
(Sprengel, /Zzs¢. de Za Méd. vol. 1. p. 491). But the general conception 
long continued to be that which Cicero attests, De Vat. Deor. 2. 55 
§ 138, ‘ Sanguis per venas in omne corpus diffunditur, et spiritus per 
arterias.’ 

The later doctrines of the ‘arteriae,’ from Galen to Harvey, may 
be traced in Prof. J. G. McKendrick’s article on the ‘ Vascular System,’ 
Encycl. Brit. vol. XxX1v. pp. 95 ff. (gth ed.). 


THE ORACLE aT DoDONA, 


1166 M. Constantin Carapanos, when at Jannina in the summer of 
1875, heard of some coins having been found in a neighbouring district, 
among ruins usually identified with Passaron, the chief town of the 
Molossi in Epeirus. He was thus led to undertake the excavations 
which finally established the true site of Dodona,—formerly placed by 
Leake and others on the hill of Kastritza, at the s. end of the Lake of 
Jannina. The results obtained by M. Carapanos are given in his work, 
Dodone et ses ruines (Paris, 1878). 


1. S##e. Dodona stood in what is now the valley of Tcharacovista, 
about 114 miles s.w. of Jannina. It is in the region where the N.r. corner 
of Thesprotia touched the N.w. corner of Molossia. As Strabo says, 
‘ Dodona is called Thesprotian by the tragedians (Aesch. P. Y. 831) and 
Pindar, but afterwards became subject to the Molossi’ (7.7.4). The 
total length of the valley from N.w. to s.E. is about 74 miles; its width 
varies from about half a mile to about a mile and a quarter. On the 
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E.N.E, side Tcharacovista is divided from the valley of Jannina by hills 
of which the best-known names are Manoliassa and Cosmira. On the 
W.S.W., it is overlooked by Mount Olytzika,—famous in the ancient world 
as ‘Tomaros,—which attains a height of 6500 feet, overtopping all the 
hills of Lower Epeirus except Pindus. ‘The summit, a bare rock, is 
furrowed by torrent-courses ; below it, the mountain is girdled by a 
forest of firs. 

The height of the valley above sea-level, as given by Carapanos, is 
500 métres, or 1640 feet; the mountains around it are covered with 
snow during a great part of the year; and it is too cold for the orange 
or the olive, though both flourish a few miles from it, on the west or the 
south-east. A climate severer than ordinarily occurs in that latitude 
(39° 33'N.) fully justifies the Homeric expression, Awddévy ducyetuepos 
(ZZ. 2. 750, 16. 234). Aeschylus describes Dodona as surrounded by 
‘lofty ridges’ (airivwrov, P. V. 830): and Pindar, as the region from 
which high pasture-lands slope down westward,—Awddvabev dpxopevor 
mpos ‘Idviov wépov (LV. 4. 53). The word zopov is peculiarly fitting here 
if Pindar meant ‘strait,’ and not merely ‘sea.’ A line drawn westward 
from Dodona strikes the coast of Epeirus, some thirty miles distant, at 
a point opposite Corfu. 


2. The remains. A spur, projecting from the hills on the n.£. side, 
divides the valley into two parts, a north-western and a south-western, 
the latter being the larger. At the end of this spur are the ruins of 
Dodona, which have a southern and eastern aspect. They consist of 
three principal parts. (1) The ruins of the town form an irregular 
square on the top of a hill about 100 feet above the valley. (2) Lower 
down is the theatre, fairly well preserved. (3) South-east of the town is 
the peribolos, or sacred precinct, an irregular oblong, about 270 yards 
in length, with an average breadth of 140. 

The sacred precinct itself consists of two parts. (1) The north- 
western part, standing on a plateau thrown out from the hill of the town, 
contained the Temple of Zeus, the site of which is now occupied by a 
Christian Church. The length of the temple was (roughly) 44 yards, and 
its width 22. Two other buildings stood in this part of the pre- 
cinct; the larger was trapezoid in form; the smaller, nearly square: 
both were connected, it is supposed, with means of divination employed 
by the oracle. (2) The other, or south-eastern, part of the sacred pre- 
cinct formed the Zemenos in the narrower sense. It has an average 
length of 121 yards, and width of tro. Annexed to it was a polygonal 
building, sacred, as objects found there show, to Aphrodite. 


3. Zhe Dodonaean cult. In the traditions concerning the earliest 
period of Dodona, three facts stand out clearly. It was, from the 
first, sacred to Zeus, the Hellenic Sky-god. It was ‘Pelasgic’; in 
other words, it was, for the Greeks of the historical age, prehistoric. 
And the central object, the organ of the oracle, was an oak, sacred 
to Zeus. Plato refers to Dodona as the earliest example of a tree- 
oracle (Spvos Adyou, Phaedr. p. 275 B). 

The aspect in which Zeus, the Sky-father, was more especially 
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worshipped at Dodona was expressed by the epithet Naios, the god 
of streams, and, generally, of water. Acheloiis, as the type of that 
element, received special honours at Dodona (see n. on Z%. 9). In 
course of time the Dodonaean cult of Zeus became associated with 
a cult of Diont, Awyvy. This goddess, usually described as a 
Titanid, daughter of Uranos and Gé, was at Dodona the symbol of 
the fertilised Earth, answering to Zeus Naios as the fertilising water-god. 
She was his wife, cvvvaos with him; their daughter was Aphrodite, who, 
as has been mentioned, had a temple in the temenos. 


4. The priests. In the earlier days, when Zeus alone was 
worshipped at Dodona, men, not women, were the interpreters of 
the oracle. This is Strabo’s statement (7, p. 329); and it is con- 
firmed,—if, indeed, it was not suggested,—by the //ad (16. 233 ff.), 
which knows no deity at Dodona but Zeus, whose interpreters, izo- 
pyjra., are the YeAAo“. This name, written “EAXoé by Pindar (according 
to Schol. A on the Ziad, /.c.), properly denoted a tribe dwelling at 
and around Dodona, not merely a priesthood or priestly caste. Thus 
the schol. on //iad 16. 234 defines the SeAXoi as vos "Hreipwrixov. And 
Aristotle (AZeteor. 1. 14, p. 352 4 2), speaking of ‘the ancient Hellas’ (ryv 
‘EAAdda tv dpxaiuv), adds :—atryn 8 éorly 7 rept tiv Awdavyny Kal tov 
"AxeAGor...Wkovv yap ot Zedrot évradda xat of kadovpevor Tote wev Tpacxol 
vov 6 “EdAnves. ‘The cognate name, “EdAozin, or “EXAozin, is given by 
Hesiod to the district of Dodona (fr. 156, af. Schol. Zy. 1167). The 
droppra: of Zeus, chosen from among the Selloi, were called ropovpor. 
This is stated by Strabo (7, p. 329), who derives the name from the 
mountain, Toxapos or Tuapos. In Od. 16. 403, ei pev kK aivyowor 
Awds peydrow Oguores, a v./. for O€uictes Was Touovpot, which Strabo 
prefers. Eustathius notices this variant, and explains it thus: —Topovpor, 
of Uro TOD mowtod (Homer) Aeyopevor vrogpyrat. The title Natapyos, 
found in inscriptions at Dodona, may have been borne by the chief of 
the Touovpor: but this is‘uncertain. 


5. Zhe priestesses. The appointment of priestesses at Dodona 
dated, according to Strabo (7, p. 329), from the time when the cult of 
Dione became associated with that of Zeus:—xar’ dpxas fev ovv avdpes 
joav ot mpontevovres.. votepov & dmedetxOnoav Tpeis ypatar, éerd:) 
Kai avvvaocs TH Auk rpocamede’yOn y Avivy. That this date was at least 
an early one, appears from the tradition that it was anterior to the 
appointment of Phemonos, the first recorded zpémavtis at Delphi. 
The Dodonaean priestesses were called IéAewe or UUedredes. Pau- 
sanias says, speaking of Sibyls (To. 12./10); Paevvis d¢, Ovydrnp avdpos 
Baorevoavtos ev Xdoor, kal at ILéXevau rapa Awswvators, eHavreioayto 
pev ex Oeod kai avrat, 2iBvddaw 8& brd avOpwrwv ov« een Onoay. —tas 
TleXevadas de Dyprovons Te €ru mpotépas yevérbar A€yovor Kal aoa. yv- 
VOLKOV THWTAS TAE TA er7* 

Zevs jv, Lebs eorr, Leis eooerar, & peyahe Zed: 

Ta xaprovs avier, dud krAylete parépa Latav. 
The second verse illustrates the connection between the first institu- 
tion of these priestesses and the cult of Dion’, the symbol of the fertile 
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earth. So, too, Eustathius (on Od. 14. 327) says:—torepov 8& tpeis 
amodetxOjvar ypaias mpopytidas, ds teXelas Kadetobau yAdoon Modorrav, 
Ws Tovs yépovtas weecovs. Compare Strabo’s statement (7, frag. 1): 
pact d€ kai Kata tiv tTév Modorrdv kai Ocompwrdv yAGrrav tas ypatias 
medias Karetobar Kal tos yépovtas reXlovs, Kal icws odk épvea Hoav 
ai Opvdovpevar wederades, GANA yuvaikes Tpels mepl 70 lepdv oxoXa- 
lovoar. 

Here, then, we have one explanation of the name IléAea or 
TleAeades, as applied to the priestesses,—that it meant ‘aged women,’ 
being merely another form of woAvai. Hesychius has redefovs' Koou 
kat ot “Hrreipdtat tovs yepovtas kal tas mpeoBuridas. The words wéAea, 
mehads, palumba, probably denoted ‘the grey dove’ (Victor Hehn, 
Kulturpflanzen und Hausthiere in threm Uebergang aus Asien nach 
Griechenland, etc., p. 300, 3rd ed., Berlin, 1877). According to another 
view, which Stein (on Her. 2. 57) prefers, the name was symbolical : 
these priestesses were called IeAeuwdes, ‘Doves,’ as the Pythia and 
other priestesses were called MéAooa, with allusion to some sacred 
legend. A third theory, which may be rejected, supposes that the 
priestesses were so styled merely because they drew omens from the 
flight of doves. 

The true explanation is to be sought, I should suppose, in a combi- 
nation of the etymological with the symbolical view. The dove was the 
sacred bird of Aphrodité; and Aphrodité was worshipped at Dodona 
as the daughter of Zeus and Dioné. The institution of priestesses is 
said to have coincided with the introduction of Dioné’s cult. Probably, 
then, the zéAea was a sacred bird at Dodona from the time at which 
the priestesses were instituted, or, at any rate, from a time not much 
later. The priestesses were locally known as Ae or weduai, originally 
in the sense of woAuai, ‘the aged ones.’ But Greeks from other parts of 
Hellas, familiar with the word wéAea only as meaning ‘the grey dzrd,’ 
the dove, associated the name, as given to the priestesses, with the sacred 
birds of the temple, the wéAevo of Aphrodite. And IéAevar or Medecades, 
as the designation of the priestesses, came to be thus explained, even 
- at Dodona, in a symbolical or mystic sense. 

Herodotus (2. 55) describes the three Dodonaean priestesses as 
mpopavties Or ipetar, and does not expressly say that they were called 
IleAeuddes. But the temple-legend which he gives on their authority 
is significant in this connection. Two ‘black doves’ flew away from 
Egyptian Thebes: one came to Dodona,—alighted on an oak,—spoke 
with a human voice,—and ordered the people to establish an oracle of 
Zeus: the other ‘dove’ went to Libya, and similarly founded the 
oracle of Zeus Ammon. These two ‘doves,’ Herodotus suggests, were 
Egyptian women, called ‘doves,’ because at first ‘their utterance was 
like that of birds’ (zz., unintelligible); the doves ‘spoke with a human 
voice’ when they had learned Greek. Now, it should further be 
noticed that Herodotus makes no direct mention of SeAAo/ or topoupor: 
he says merely that the account given by the three priestesses was 
corroborated by of dAdo. Awdwvaior of rept rd ipdv. Evidently the 
priestesses were then the representative functionaries of the oracle. 
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The priests were no longer its direct interpreters, but merely ministers of 
the temple. Accordingly, the sacred bird 7éAeva, whose introduction was 
really coeval, or neatly so, with the institution of priestesses, was now 
connected in their legend with the first establishment of the shrine. 
The priestesses thus magnified the antiquity of their office, ignoring the 
earlier period during which the Selloi had furnished the vropjrat. 
And, though Herodotus does not expressly attest the name IeAaddes 
as borne by the priestesses, yet his account tends to confirm the later 
testimonies; for the interest of the priestesses in the legend of the 
wéXeva becomes all the more intelligible, if it was thus directly linked 
with their own title. 

The number of the HeAeddes is usually given as three. (Her. 2. 55; 
Ephorus fr. 30, in Miller /vag. Hist. u. p. 241: Strabo 7, p. 329: Eusta- 
thius on Od. 14. 327.) The scholiast on Z” 172 says :—Evpuridys 
Tpets yeyovéevar pyotv airas, of dé do, Kal THY pev cis AuBinv adixéoOac 
@nBybev cis TO ToD "Appwvos xpnotypiov, THY <de> wepl THY Awddryny, ws 
kat Iévdapos Wacéouv. In my commentary (on 171f.) I allude to 
this schol. as indicating that Pindar agreed with Sophocles in speaking 
of two IleAeudes. It may be objected :-—‘ Does the scholium mean 
anything more than that Pindar, in one or more of his lost paeans, 
alluded to the same temple-legend which Herodotus gives (2. 55),— 
viz., that one dove founded the oracle at Dodona, and another dove the 
oracle of Ammon?’ But the scholiast is here expounding the second of 
two views which he notices,—viz., that by the IeAevades Sophocles 
means the priestesses, tas tepetas ypaias ovoas. After saying that Euripides 
speaks of them (avras) as three in number, he adds that ‘ others’ speak 
of two. One of these ‘others’ is clearly, in the scholiast’s intention, 
Herodotus, whom he has been quoting for the theory that barbarian 
women might have been called ‘doves’; and he has omitted to observe 
that Herodotus speaks of ¢ivee Dodonaean priestesses, though of ¢zwo 
doves (the Dodonaean and the Libyan). It may well be, then, that the 
clause in the scholium after oi dé dvo, viz., kal Thy pev... Awduvyv, refers to 
Herodotus ; and that Pindar really spoke of two Dodonaean priestesses. 

It is needless, however, to press this disputable point. Let it be 
granted that Sophocles is the only authority that can be cited for ‘wo, 
instead of ¢hree, Peleiades, That is no reason against understanding him 
to mean those priestesses. He may have conceived, or may have 
known, that in the practice of Dodona only two of the three priestesses 
actually took part in the delivery of responses. The historian Ephorus 
(c. 350 B.c.), referring to a certain oracle given at Dodona, speaks of 
‘the prophetess,’ rv zpopyriv, though he mentions in the same passage 
that there were three zpodyrides (fr. 30, Miiller Hragm. Hist. 11. p. 241). 
Zenobius (2. 84), quoting the same story from Heracleides Ponticus, 
also uses the singular, 7 zpodjris 4 ev Awdevy. And so, too, Servius 
(on Aen. 3. 466), referring to Dodona, speaks of ‘anus Pelias nomine.’ 
The existence of three such priestesses is thus not incompatible with the 
mention of ove as announcing the oracle; or of ¢wo, as in the verse of 
Sophocles, if the principal prophetess was aided, in some subordinate 
capacity, by one of her colleagues. 
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6. Procedure of the oracle. The ancient oak, sacred to Zeus, was 
the principal organ of divination. According to Suidas, s. v. Awdarvn, 
the branches of the oak moved, emitting a sound, when the person con- 
sulting the oracle entered the place in which the oak stood; and the 
priestesses then spoke, interpreting the signs so given :—eiovvrwy rév 
pavrevowevv exivetro dHOev 7 Spds jxodaa: ai dé épbéyyovro, ot. Tade 
Aé€yer 0 Zeds. By yxodoa may be meant merely the rustling of the leaves, 
which would well suit the phrase of Sophocles, Spas todvyAwooos. Or 
some further sound may have been produced artificially. Philostratus 
(Zmag. 2. 33) describes the oak as hung with oréypara. These symbol- 
ised its character as a pavtis: for it is always the oak itself which is 
described as uttering the oracle, though its language requires to be zn- 
terpreted by the mpopyrides. So Lucian Amor. 31 7 év Awddvy dyes... 
iepav amoppygaca purvijv. Steph. Byz. s. v. Awdavy: Byywvate (Zed), 
érel ev Awddvn rpatov pyyos euavrevero. 

There is thus a very strong probability that Sophocles, when he 
described the oak as speaking dicody ex Medcdwv, meant, ‘by the mouth 
of the two Feleiades. Other explanations of his words are the following. 

(1) ‘ By the agency of two doves.’ That is, signs derived from doves, 
by their mode of flight or otherwise, were combined with the signs from 
the oak. I cannot find any good evidence for this. In Paus. 7. 21. 2, 
at médevae Kal ta ek THS Spvds pavreipmara perexew padiota épaivero adn- 
Geias, the reference may well be to the priestesses, whom he calls wéAecau 
as well as meAcades (10, 12. 10). One of the scholia on Zy. 172 vaguely 
says that two doves ‘sat on the oak, and gave oracles’ (éuavrevovro)— 
merely an inaccurate reminiscence, I should think, of Her. 2. 55. 

(2) ‘From between two doves. ‘That is, a symbolical dove, of stone 
or metal, stood on either side of the ‘sacred oak. Philostratus (mag. 2. 
33) describes a picture which represented a@ golden dove as perched on 
the oak at Dodona, and as connected, in some way which he does not 
define, with the giving of the oracle: 4 pev xpvo7 wédeva & [eoriv?] eri 
THs Spvos, év Aoyiows y TOpy Kal XPNT Hots [vulg. xenopoi|, ots éx Avos 
dvapOéyyeror. But Philostratus wrote in the third century a.p. The 
‘golden dove’ probably dated only from the revival at Dodona in 
early Imperial times (see Carapanos, p. 172): it would hardly have 
escaped the pillage suffered by Dodona in the third, and in the first, 
century B.c. Nor can reliance be placed on the vague words of the 
scholiast, probably founded on the poet’s phrase, Urepave Tod év Avdavy 
pavretov Svo0 joav méAcae dv’ wv euavredero 0 Zevs, ws AmtoAAwy aro 
Tpimrooos. & 5 

Neither of these interpretations has nearly so much to commend it 
as that which takes IeAeddwv to mean priestesses. This view does 
not, of course, exclude the supposition that doves, living or artificial, 
were kept near the sacred oak. It is also possible, or even probable, 
that such doves played some part 1n the oracular ritual. 

Besides the oak, other sources of divination were used at Dodona. 
One was the sound given by a bronze A€Bys (basin), when struck by a 
metallic whip in the hand of a small figure above it; or by a series of 
such A€éByres, so placed that, when one of them was struck, the sound 
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was prolonged through the rest. Hence Awdwvatov yadkeiov was a 
proverb for garrulity (Suidas s. v.). We hear also of a fountain, near the 
oak, whose murmurs were oracular (Plin. #. JV. 2. 103, etc.): and of 
sortes, lots drawn from a vessel (Cic. De Divin. 1. 34. 76). 

As to the mode. of delivering the oracle’s responses, Sophocles 
assumes that the practice at Dodona was the same which prevailed ‘at 
Delphi and elsewhere. ‘That is, the response was given orally, and the 
person to whom it was given wrote it down (1167). Here Sophocles is 
confirmed by a writer of the fourth century B.c., Ephorus, in a passage 
cited above (p. 204, l. 13). But in later times the visitors to Dodona wrote 
down their questions, and gave these to the priestesses ; who returned 
written answers. The formula érepwravte 70 Kowov tov * * Aia Nov Kai 
Awvav is one which occurs on the leaden plates found by Carapanos 
(pp. 68—82). Such a proceeding implies the first conditions of decline 
for an oracle—a less quick-witted administration, and a more critical 
public. 

The temple at Dodona, with the exception of the cella, was de- 
stroyed about 220 B.c. by the Aetolians, in revenge for the Epeirots 
having joined the Achaean League. In 88 B.c. the place was pillaged 
by the Thracians whom Mithndates had sent into Epeirus. In the 
second and third centuries of the Christian era, Dodona enjoyed a tran- 
sitory revival of its old fame. 


1260  xcAvBos AWoKddrAAnTov ordprov. (1) The interpretation, ‘a curb 
of steel, set wth pieces of stone, has not been supported by any proof 
that a steel curb was ever furnished with teeth of stone. The passages 
adduced refer merely to curbs made with jagged edges, or teeth, of iron 
or steel. Thus Pollux (10, 65) quotes cropa mpiovwra from Aristo- 
phanes (fr. 139). According to Servius on Verg. Geo. 3. 208 (duris 
parere lupatis), ‘lupata’ were so called ‘a lupinis dentibus, qui inae- 
quales sunt.’ Cp. Plut. AZor. p. 641 F immous AvKoomadas of pev aro TOV 
xadwdv TOv AvKwv epacav wvopdarbat, did TO Ovpoedés Kal SvoKdbexrov 
oltw cwdpoviopéevovs. This severe kind of bit was used, it appears, in 
breaking fiery colts. Av«os, as a Greek name for it, seems not to occur 
before Plutarch. Whether it was borrowed from Zupatum, or vice versa, 
we do not know. Welcker’s conjecture, AvKoxdAAnTov,—?.e. ‘ provided 
with the sharp teeth of a AvKos,’—is very improbable. 


(2) Another interpretation of AuoxddAyrov is, ‘set with precious 
stones. Reference is made to Nonnus 32. 122 eddalyyas re xaAwovs. 
Similarly AvGoxdAAnros occurs as an epithet of yirev (Callixenus af. 
Athen. p. 200 B). But, if such ornamentation was ever applied to curbs 
by Greeks of the 5th century B.Cc., it must at least have been very excep- 
tional ; and in any case such an epithet would be wholly out of place here. 


(3) Hermann’s rendering is ferreum saxorum frenum. He means a 
Jerrea compages, or iron clamp, used for binding stones together. 

The scholia recognise the word AvfokéAAyrov, but give no light. One 
scholiast takes xaAvBos with Wuyxy, and ordmiov as = cropa: ‘allowing thy 
mouth to be closed, as the mouth of a well is closed with a stone’ 
(woavel oropa, ppéatos NiOw KexohAypevov). 
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1264—1278 (1) Among the editors who give these verses wholly to 
Hyllus are Hermann, Dindorf, Wunder, Wecklein, Paley, Pretor. Blaydes 
agrees with them in his text ; but in his commentary holds that vv. 1275 
—1278 belong to the Chorus. 

(2) Brunck and Campbell give 1264—1274 to Hyllus, and 1275— 
1278 to the Chorus. And this, to judge from L (see commentary), was 
once the prevalent opinion. 


(3) Nauck holds a singular view. He eliminates Hyllus altogether. 
Verses 1259—1269 are given by him to Heracles, and verses 1270— 
1278 to the Chorus: but he brackets 1275-1278 as spurious. 

His reason for giving Heracles not only 1259—1263, but also 1264— 
1269, is merely that ovadoé in 1264 must mean the followers of Heracles, 
and that therefore Heracles, not Hyllus, must be the speaker. But, 
seeing that the men have come with Hyllus from Euboea, why should 
not Hyllus address them as ozado/, although his father had previously 
been their leader? And Nauck’s view further requires the unhappy 
change of aiper’ into xa/per. Then he gives 1270—1274 to the Chorus, 
and to Hyllus, merely on the ground of general tenour: but obviously 
the reproach to the gods (aicypa & éxefvois) comes better from the son 
of Heracles than from the Chorus, 

The touch-stone of Nauck’s theory is the word éuof in 1264. If 
ovyyvopoovvny means ‘pardon,’ then éuot must mean Hyllus. Accord- 
ingly Nauck is driven to a rendering of cvyyvwpootvyy which is not 
merely strange and forced, but must be pronounced impossible. He 
deletes the words dyvwpoctvyy «idotes épywv, reads Geots instead of Gear, 
and takes ovyyvwpoovvny to mean paprupiay: ‘bearing strong wetness to 
me and to the gods.’ He quotes Thuc, 2. 74 évyyvipoves 8@ éore: but 
those words mean, ‘consent’; not, ‘be witnesses, —which is expressed a 
little earlier in the same passage by évvioropes éore. 

(4) Bergk proposes the following distribution :—1259—1263, Hera- 
cles: 1264—1269, Hyllus: 1270—1278, Chorus. (See his edition, 
p. Ix.) 

(5) Dindorf thinks that the play originally ended with verse 1263, 
spoken by Heracles. But this would manifestly be too abrupt. 
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The number denotes the verse, in the note on which the word or matter is illustrated. 


When the reference is to a Zage, p. is prefixed to the number. 


? 


distinguished from’. 


A 
é =‘wherefore,’ 137 
ayav ye, 896 
Gyyos, 622 
aye, sing. though several persons are ad- 
dressed, 1255 
ayevnTos, 743 
ayévynros, 61 
dywacos, 1060 
dyvola, 350 
dyvwpuoctvn, 1266 
dyvadpuv, 472 f. 
dyopd, 371 f., 423 f. 
dyopal IlvAdrides, 638 f., and Appendix 
dydvos, 26 
ddayuos, 770 
abnor, 669 f. 
dédov, with a, 835 
aemdov, 284, 745 
-at, elision of termination in tragedy, 216 
“Atons €vvuxos, 501 
alddos, 11, 94, 834 
alpew, 80, 799, 1255, 1264 
alria )( éyxAnua, 360 f. 
aixug, 859 
aixmdagew, 355 
aidéy, as=fortune in life, 34 
axprnrov, 997 ff. 
dkpat, axpa, 788 
akrh...éorw, instead of mde els axrhy 
K.T N75 2 ff. 


Taser V. 


)( means, ‘as 


ahary, 205 f. 
drapmes nrlov, 691 
ahdorTwp, 1092, 1235 
aNd, repeated, 594f., 1151 
», prefacing assent, 1179, 1257 
=‘at least,’ 201, 320, 8or 
3, = nay, then,‘ 472 
», resumptive, 359 
aA ev 57, 627 
GAN’ ode wer 5H, 1128 
GAAHKTOS, O85 
aAAbOpous as merely =aANérpuos, 843 ff. 
adXos...avTl cod, 1225 f. 
addws, 817 
duetas, O58 f. 
dpelWac0a, ‘get in exchange,’ 737 
GpLKTOS, LOQ5 
dpthra, 218 ff. 
Gupevelv, 335 
dppuya=avdurya, 838 
dppl, as= ‘concerning,’ followed by acc., 
937 
dudlyvor, 503 ff. 
duplOperrov, followed by genitive, 572f. 
ApPiverkhs, 104 
dugirlrrwy orouacw, 938 
ay with eitdunv, 734 
dvd, apocopé of, 335 
dvakadoupévn, 910 
dvakwelv, 1259 
dvaumdaknros, 119 ff. 
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avapOpos, 1103 aomery...jol, 18 
avapovos, 853 ff. doTévakTos, 1074, 1200 
avdoraros, 39 dorol 7 Eévor, 187 
dvatpémw, 1009 arn, 1082, 1104 
avavdaros, 968 arpaxrov, 714 f. 

dvev, as=xwpls, 336 Ff. avdal, poet. plur., gor 
avevpnueiv, 783 avdwy, gender of, 100f. 
avjKet, 1018 atirn...radva, instead of rodro...mad\a, 
avinp )( méous, 550f. 1255f. 

dvjpO os, 246 f. avrov =ceaurov, 451 
av0éw, 1089 avrémats, 826 f. 

avOos )( 78, 547—549 avrod, ‘just herve,’ 801 f. 
dvOos=axunv, 997 ff. apaprdcew, 548 

avicxw and dvéxw, 202 ff. d&oppov, go2 

avororsgw, 205 f. 

dvravicrarat, 441 f. B 


» Whig hae ‘ >) 
Bere ees vee ere rtae tes Waelt 204 Bddrew, with dat.,=éuBaddew or ériBar- 


dew, 916 
BadXev alria, 940 
Bapvs, 1202 
Bdous, 964, 965 ff. 
BéBaov, predicate, 620 ff. 
Piva, aor., 195 
Bla, in periphr. for a person, 38 
Brdorat, plur., 382 


dvriomacTos, =ayTioT ay Ta doTa, 770 
do.d6s, 1000 
aoxvos, with gen., 841 
dmapdéat, 1015 
amrapxy, 18t ff. 
amerkagw, 141 
dmetre, foll. by pres. part., 789 f. 
drdatos =améhagTos, 1093 
ar)eTov, 981 f. folie coe e ra 
dd yboons, 746 Ff. Boeblents oe 
dada 3° House, 807 
am’ édaldos Kadfjs, 666 f. Bobeoot a 
? 
Bods, gender of, 760 ff. 
Bpuxdoua, 805, 904, 1072 


*AmddAw, acc., 207 ff. 
amémronw éxew, 647 ff. 
dmoorytw, 434 f. dmrorlBaros=amrpdcBa- 


Tos, 1027 ff. Pwne, S94 
ampooryopos, 1093 T 
apd, 1239 
dpatos, 1202 Yyauetv, not necessarily of marriage, 460. 
dpyis...mdkos, 675 Cp. 843, 1139 
“Apns, quantity of, 653 f. yapov, Tov Olvéws, 791 f. 
apOpov, 769, 779 yap, prefacing a statement, 124f., 680f., 
dpxet, personal, 711 1159 
appotew, 731 ff. », in an angry question, 1124 
dpvupat, 711 », prefatory, omitted, 555, 750, 900 
dporos, as=year, 69, 825 ve, in reply, 335 
dpony, of sturdy vigour, 1196 ,, Suggestive of more than is actually 
dprnpla, 1054, and Appendix said, 423 f. 
dprikoNnXos, wate TéExTOVos, 768 », of personal experience, 444 
aprirous, 58 5) expressive, IITI 
apxatos )( mahards, 555 ye ev 67, 484 


doKomros=dmpoocdékynros, 246 yevod, ‘show thyself,’ 1064 
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Tvyavrwy orpdros, 1059 
yruxts, of Hades, 1039 f, 
yrGooa, ‘speech,’ 322 f. 
yAwxiv, 680 f. 

youa, 592 f. 
y6ov...daxpu, 1199 


A 


Saivvoda, 771, 1088 

OaKvew, 254, 1117 

daxwy, 976 

6é, resumptive, 252, 281 

», following kal, 1076f. 

5, following re, 143, 285 f., 333 f., 1151 ff. 

», Without preceding péy, 198, 517, 

Bia f, 

», introducing an objection, 729 

», marking a second relationship, 739 

dewéds, of strong feeling, 298, 476, and 
Appendix on 476 

dewés, ironical, 1135 

dédros, 47, 157f., 161 f., 683 

© obv, 327f., 1157, 1273 

64 emphasising whole phrase, 464 

>> =707, 460 

O7nOev, 3282 

Oud KaK@v, 1131 

Sid Bopos )( duaBdpos, 676, 1084 

diadedeypuévn, 29 f., and Appendix 

Stataow, medical word, 1083 

diappalvoua, 14 

diaomapévros, 781 f. 

didoTpopov, 794 

Oiniorwoe, 881 

OMG, 476 ff. 

Ounvemos, 327 

dijoe, 322f. See also Appendix 

Oikatos, 347f., 411 

Aixn, 807 ff. 

dupuys, 1095 

Subuvuto, 377 f. 

Oumbmocev, 255 

Soxelv =‘ be believed to be,’ 56f. 

doxotca=dre éddxer, imperf, part., 1138 

dodomotds, 831 

doA@mis, [O50 

dbuor=-yuvarxwviris, 689 

86s mor céavtdv=m00 ror, 1117 

SpdKwv, of a river, 11 
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dpav Toatra Twe (instead of rwa), 807 ff. 
Opla, 1012 

Spomatos, 927 

pis, 765 f. 

dv’ ofoar, 539 

dutmaxeiv, 492 

dvomdpevvov, 791 


EK 

édy ws, 584 
éyxAnua )( alrla, 360 f. 
eYyKOVELY 1255 
éyxos = Elpos, 1014, 1032 
€yXwptor Oeol, 181 ff. 
éywye, in answer, 1248 
ei 6€ uu, 587 
el 67, 27 
el kal, 71 
el Tt pr}, 712 
e168, 1067 
elxabdvra, 1176 f. 
elmounv KaKols, 1074 
eiprre, 237 f., 750 
-els, repeated, 1241 
eis meloras, 460 
elcéBn, dative after, 298 
elow and éow, 202 ff. 
€x yAwoons Kakjs, 281 
éx dvow...wpparviopuévos Blov, 941 f. 
ék KaAupUaTwV, 1078 
éx mévTov, 780 
éx Taxelas, adverbial phrase, 395 
ék ToLoUTOV, 1075. €K TpLov ev, 734 
exd.dax Gels followed by genitive, 934 
exetOev, ol, 314 f. 
éxeiOev, TA, 632 
ExOv jokey, 506 ff. 
éxxdérrew, 436 f, 
éxhvew 653 f. 
€xNUETAL=EKNVEL, 21 
éxpalvew, 1142 
éxtrayhvat, of fear, 24 

rf of joy, 629 
éxta, 38 
éxrelvew, 679 
éxréuvev, 1196 
éxroros, = ‘external,’ 1132 
exTds €hOous, SC. TOD Spkov, 1189 
ExPEpouat, 407 

4 
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expépw, 741, 824f. 
éXa’vew, constructions with, 1045 
édevepos as = deve ptos, Ot ff. 
édevoeTat, 594 f. 
é\rlfw, of evil foreboding, t1of.; cp. 
édrls, O51 
édris, in neutral sense, 723 f. 
éuBarrew xetpa dekiay, 1181 
éuds, without mazs, 1158, 1205 
éwredd fev, with gen., 17 
95 with dat., 748 
éumvelv, 1160 
éuTronav, 93, 250 f. 
éumrodnua, 537 f. 
év ots, 1118, 1122 
év Oupacw, 241, 746 
év roua (ev instrumental), 887 
év Toun EvNov, 669 f. ~ 
évapys, 11, 224 
évdarovmevos, 791 
évourip, 674. 
évOa pH tis elaldor, go3. 
pendix 

évOepualvew (€vGepuos), 368 
évvonoaca, 578 
évyuxos, 501 
évraxeln, 462 f. 
évredels = TeAElous, 760 
e€ dxw7rou modés, 875 
é& éxovolas, adverbial phrase, 727 
éfarpéw and éFarpoduar, 245 
éfalpew, 147 
éEalpomat, 491 
éapwhs, 333 f. 
é£equu with acc., 159, 506 f. 
éEbuudos, 964. 
émakT6s, 259, 491 
émeppdOnoe, 264 
éml with gen. olkwy, = ‘at,’ 1275 

», with dat., 356f., gt1, 981, 994, I100 
éripeivac,..d&ivar, 1176 


See also Ap- 


émlmrovos amépa, 653 f. 

émusxnmrw with double acc., 1221 
émlaTrapmat, 543 f. 

€mlaToAN, 493 

émorpéyas, intrans., 566 

érroupos, 953 ff. 

émworos = bpktos, 1188 

épyou KTHols, 230 
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’"Hpwts, 807 ff., 1051 

épxos (cpparytdos), 614 f. 

eptkw, 119 ff. 

épxerat with acc. of place, 259 
és= ‘with regard to,’ 486 f. 

és wécov iévar, of a fight, 513 f. 
és xelpas, 441 f. 

éorta, altar, 658 f. 

EoTLOTts, 953 ff. 

écxov, 8 

ert, Is 161 fh 

», in threats, 257 

», Pleonastic, 305 

érouudoas, 360 f. 

ed mpdooev, 92 f. 

EHvBotda, contr. for HiBotda, 74 
eUNeKTpos, 515 

evtvaobat, 1006 

evploxew, to discover by reflection, 1178 
evpnuta, 178 f. 

EPATTELY, 033 

ep’ Nucpav, 1128 

éd’ ‘HpakXe?, 585 

eplarauat, 339 

épopav, 1269, 1270 

épu as=éyévero, 36 

éxw with aor. partic., 36f. 

€ws without dv, 147 f. 


Z 


Zeds dydvios, 26 
»> ‘Epxetos, go4 ff. 
» —Hdéorios, 262 
», called Kpovidns, car’ éfoxjv, 408 ff. 
3, Krihows, 690 
3, Bevis, 262 
», marpgos, 287 f., 753 
yy» TpoTatos, 303 
Syacrpov, 692 
fv, with xpdvos, 1169 


H 


WP 553f, 1135 

n—7, difference in form between clauses 
after, 100 f. 

7 following re, 445 f. 

7 kal in questions, 246, 398 

7} Kdpra, 379 
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F BHY, 255 f. 

} Tov, 846 

mBn )( dvO0s, 547—549 
AyopS, bot 

MMOS, 185y 531 

qv at end of line, 819 
jviow (not jvucas), 995 
HTOL...9, 149 f. 

ndypny, 610 


(9) 


O¢\Xw, of radiant health, 234 f. 
Gatua, of persons, 961, 1003 
Oyu, 335 

Geoicr, dissyll., 183 

Geompbrov, 822 f. 

Gepuds, 1046 

 Gecpol, regular plural, 682 
Oeorigfewv, 1131 

dev, monosyll., 498 ff. 

OAXus for Ondrela, 1062 
O/jp=Kévravpos, 555 f., 680, 1096, 1162 
Onpevos Bia, 1059 

Ovnthn ppovotoa Ovntda, 473 
Oodv, adverbial, =Taxéws, 857 
Opéupa...Udpas, periphrasis, 574 
OpouBwders appol, 7or f. 
Opwokw, foll. by accus., 58 
Guus, impulse of passion, 882 ff. 
OvpopOop®, 142 

Ovpadev, 1021 

Oupatos, fem., 533 


I 
t, elision of datival, 675 
idé, i600, followed by plurals, 821, 1079 
1c...7TdANTOV, 1070 : 
thews, 763 
iva with gen., Eyupopas ’ Eorapev, 1145 
ids aiuaros, 716 ff. 
lod lov, 1143 
immoBauwv, 1095 
toropovmevos = EpwTwuevos, 415 
toxe with dat., 137 ff. 
Wewr, 787 
id daiuov, 1025 


K 


Kaduoyev7js, 116, and Appendix 
xabalpwy, IOI, 1061 


Kadesrdvat, 1ogI 
kat giving scornful tone to question, 1140 


. 5, emphasising the verb, 314, 490, 600, 


1124 

», = ‘nevertheless,’ 1048 

»» followed by 6é, 1076f. 

Kal yap, 92 

kal 67, 345 

kal radra, ‘even this,’ 1215 

Kawifew, 866 f. 

KavvoTrabys, 1277 

Katvotrovety, 873 

Kaw@ kawdv, 613 

Kak Twvde, TIO 

kaxds=amoTos, 347 f., 468 

Kael, 1215 

kara in kata fntnow, 54 f. 

kar’ axpas, 678 

kata yN@ooar, 746 f. 

Kar’ Oupa, 102, 379 

Kar ovpov, 468 

karaBalvew, cm certamen descendere, 503 ff. 

Kararyua, 695 ff. 

Kardpxew NOyou, 1135 

KarnvxeTo, 764 

Karoupifew, 826 f. 

kdroxov with dat., 978 

kelpew, 1196 

keloe Oedpd Te, 929 

KeKAHoOat, 149, 730 

Kedawés, 856 ff. 

xé\X\w, construction with, 804 

ketbew, 988 f. 

KNPs 454 

Khpes, 132 ff. 

khpuxes under the patronage of Hermes, 
620 ff. 

Kréopeat, 639 

KrAnvecOat, 659, 1268 

KNBels, 100 f. 

KNiwak, 520 

Kotha déuvia, QOI 

kothos added picturesquely in poetry, 
692 

xowd, ‘kindred things,’ 952 f. 

xowds fem., 207 ff. 

Kounrns, 566 ff. 

Képn, 536 

kooum Te Kal oTOAH=Kocpla TOA, 764 
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Kpntls, 993 

Kplvw=dvaxplyw, 195, 314, 388 
KplTov, 245 

Kpovldav, 408 ff. 

Kpimromat )( KpUTTM, 474 
KTjo10s, 690 

KTjows épyov, 230 

krioa, 898 

kukhely intrans., 129 f. 

KUTOS, 12 


A 

AaBelv, ‘conceive,’ 669 f. 

Aaditrovov, 1021 

Aaxetv, of oracular utterance, 824 f. 

Adupa dperds, 645 f. 

AEBns, 555 f 

Aéyw, as=‘command,’ with acc. 
infin., 137 ff. 

ov héyw, of religious evpnuta, 498 ff. 

Aevcouwr, 6 u7j,=6 un Bdérwr, the dead, 
820 f. 

Aéxos, ‘bride,’ 27, cp. 360. 
513f. 

A€xos kndevew, 1227 

Aryvds, 794 

AOoKdAANTOV, 1261 

Noylferar, 943 f. 

Nbyos avOpwrwr, I 

byw, 1046 

Avén, 7, 70 

Avéla, 7, 432 

AuTHptos, 553 f. 

AwBav ov we=eAwWByow we, 996 

AwBnyrds, in act. sense, 537 f. 

Awpnua, 553 f. 


and 


In plur. 


M 


paornyp, 731 ff. 
paratos = ‘wanton,’ 564 f. 
», adj. of two terminations, 863 
péyas = dewds, 1276 
wé0es (or we Os), 799 
petfov...7 KaTd, 1018 f. 
perayxalrns, 836 f. 
MeAdyXONOS, 573 
peNbvumgos, 205 f. 
Aw, with ellipse of infin., 74 f., 952 
Meunxavyrar Tovpyov, 584 ff. 
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wéudouat, constructions with, 470 f. 

wey followed by Te, 1012 

pdduora per, 799 

pév without a corresponding 6¢, 6, 69, 
380, 689 

wey omitted before dé, 198, 517, 1147 f. 

pev vuv, 44rf. 

mev ovv On, 153 

pevd oe, 1200 ff. 

peratrios...daveiv, without rod, 1233 f. 

wh interrogative, 316 

95 PENEKIC, 7225 725 

uniév, emphatic, 1107 
9» generic, 447 f., 818 

TO pndev , T107 

unxavats, in a bad sense, 774 

potpa, 1238 f. 

pdva, 886 

ubvn...67, 1063 

udvov, modo, 596, cp. L109 

podvor, 956 ff. 

446x001, of Heracles, )( the ado proper, 
IIOI 

fuvenés, 781 

uwon, 6 Te Kal, 1009 

Mwpévyn, 1136 


N 


val, extra metrum, 425 

véuw =voulfw, 483 

véopros, 893 ff. 

vepédrn, 831 

vouds, 270 f. 

vouos, ‘rule,’ 616, cp. 1177 
vocetv followed by dat., 543 f. 
véoot, pangs of frenzy, 882 ff. 
vooos, of love, 445, 544 
vuupeia, 920 


=} 
Eévos, éfevwuévos, 65 
Eéve...Baors = Edvor Badlfovres, 964 
Euvetne, corripuit, 882 ff. 
EwOjuara, 157 f. 
évvtpéxewv, 880 


O 


8 re, neut. of the epic relat. és re, 824 f. 
oyKos, 817 


L “GREEK. 


60e, after doris, 23 
> after obros, 476 ff, 
», thrice repeated, 716 ff. 
80ev, zor f. 
oi, 650 
olkelos, 757 
oikot, fig., 730 
olkovpia, 542 
oiktigew, epexegetic, 853 ff. 
olorpndels, 653 f. 
6reOpia = ‘undone,’ 878 
édod, adverbial neut. plur., 846 
dupa vidas, periphrasis, 527 f. 
épvivat...Kdpa, 1185 
oo, pleonastic, 545, 1237 
Guus, 111 5 
dtvguwvos, 962 f. 
rou, not Gro, 40 
Grov...un Tus dWerat, 799 f. 
érupa= ‘fruit,’ 703 f. 
6rws with fut. indic. after verbs of ashing 
or commanding, instead of infin., 604 f. 
drws dv after pUacce vouovr, 618 f. 
épyta, 705 f. 
6p06s, of oracles coming true, 826 f. 
oplgew Bwuovs, 754 
oplfecOar Bwyovs, 237 f. 
open, 719 f. 
bros, 7 
drov=el Twos, 905 
érov with subjunctive without dy, 250 f. 
ov followed by ote, 1058 
ov 67 in a question, 668, 876 
od OAT eywy, dddd, 1208 
ov pw with fut. indic., in prohibition, 
978, 1183 
ot Te uy, or o Toe wy, 620 Ff. 
ovdé emphasising a person, 126 ff. 
», adverbial, after ov, 279 f. 
ovd av el, 462 
ovde,..000é, 340 f. 
ovmw, after ov, 159 
ovola, as= ‘property,’ 911 
ove followed by 6é, 1151 ff. 
oxnua vads, 656 
6xGos and 6xn, 524 f. 


II 


mG Waters, 1007 f. 
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mayxptorw, 661 f. See also Appendix 
mddat, expressing impatience, 1121 
madaids )( apxates, 555 
madalparos, 821, 822 f. 
Tarauvatos, 1207 
maNivtovos, 511 f., and Appendix 
TaumrnkTa, 506 f. 
TavOrKos, 294 
mavodlkws, O11, 1247 
mavisepos, 660 
mdévra as an adverb, 338 
mwavrTg, ‘utterly,’ 647 ff. 
map julv, 588 f. 
map vuav, 596 
mapacrds, 195 
mapercdéxerBat, 537 
Tapeuvnow, T124 
TapnrOe, goo 
mapbéve, 1275 
mas, ‘complete,’ 645 f. 
marpopévrTns fem., 1125 
matp@os fem., 478, 562, and Appendix 
TemTavoopuat, 587 
mémeipa, 727 f. 
memelpavrat, 581 
mér)os, 601: how fastened, 924 f. 
TETOVHUEVOS, O85 
mepatrépw absol., 663 
any) Saxptwv, 852 
alate Kadw@s, metaphor from dice, 6 ff. 
muoreve = ‘obey,’ 1228, 1251 
miatis, 588 
tlw, 703 f. 
meloras els, 460 
adéov redundant, 1065 
», followed by dvzt cod, instead of by 
cod merely, 577 
mréous, TAEW, 943 f. 
mrcvuwv =mrvevpwv, 566 ff., 778 
meuvpdfev, 938 
TAY, 41 
mrAnpwpa )( mAnpwors, 1213 
moely, 385, 743 
w60ev, ‘from what motive?’ 707 f. 
mébbev éoré; 1010 
Tmodoupéva = Todovan, 103 
mobodv, 76, 196, and Appendix 
mot followed by gen., 705 
motktXas (t), 412, Cp. 1121 
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rrotvimos, of avenging deities, 807 ff. mpoorerakws, 836 f. 
Toles, 427 mpoTlOnp, 1049 

moby = TONUY, 1196 T pOTLLay , foll. by infin., 722 
monvendos, 185 mpovdddéaro, 680 f. 
Toumevw, 620 mpovkepiero, 759 
woumlmov = TeumTov, 872 mpopacis pdpous, 661 f. 
mévos, of warfare, 21 mpoxplev, 695 ff. 
mropOuds, 560 ff. mp, 631 

toppwhev, 1003 moKTns, 441 f. 

TopTls Epyid, 530 TlvAdrides, d-yopal, 638 f., and Appendix 
moots )( dvnp, 550 f. Tupywons TAGE, 272 f. 
TOTE, 31 

moTEpa TpoTEpov, O47 P 
morwavwv, 1214 paBdovouety, 515 f. 
mov.followed by gen., 375 petv, 698 

mov ’otwv, mode of writing, 65 f. pngac Sdxpva, 19 
mpaxTwp fem., 860 ff. pomadov, club of Heracles, 511 f. 
mpaks, 879 poy, 82 

mpecBebw, 1065 popely, 1055 

mplv kal, 395 f. 

mpd yauwv, 503 ff. z 
mpd dbuwy, 960 capys=adnO7s, 387 
mpoBaddXew, 810 gé, position of, 65 
mpoknpalyw, 29 Dedrol, the, 1166 ff. 
mpouaxos, 856 ff. oma, 614 

mpogevet, 725 onualyw, 345 

mporerhs, 976 aévos rorauod, periphrasis, 507 f. 
mpos Blay, 387 f. ovyndds, 415 f. 

mpos Katpor, 59 cov, TO, 52f. 

mpos with acc., after PoBodua, 1211 cotra, 645 f. 

mpos with gen., 149 f. . omapayyds, 778, 1254 
pos Tokou Kplow, 265 f. ordots, 1179 

mpos piaw, 308 aréyev, 506 

apos Kelvov, 479 arépyew, 486, 992 

mpos TOO Onpbs, 935 orépynua, 1138 

pos ¥ é400, emphatic, 738 oTEpOTA, OO 

mpocayelv, Sc. TS Bug, 760 ff. arddos, 562 

Tpotapiooat, 494 orovdes, 887 
mpotBadrdew, 580, 844 ordvos, 521 f. 
TpoodéxXoMal, 15 oTopyivTa, 9o2 
mpocéuertev, 821 » oTpards =News, 794 f. 
TpoaEeoTW, 454 otpépw, 116 ff. 

mpooOob, 1224 ovyyveuny exer, 327 f. 
mpochapBdvewv, 1025 ovyyvwpootvn, 1265 
mpotmaxbév, 1053 ovykaroxrioupevn, 534 f. 
mpdaveruat, instead of mpdcvermov, 1216 ouyxpabels, 661 f. 
mpocouirery, 590f, ovyxet, 1229 


Tpoorarhp.os, mpocrarys, titles of Apollo,  cuuBalvew, 173, 1164, 1174 
207 ff. . gore with infin,, rrsr ff. 
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avy, of attendant circumstances, 185 
ov opun, 719 f. 

twahraryais, 845 

TWTdVY, 923 

ohaddw, 621, 727, 1113 

oppayls, 614 f. 

oxéthos, 879 

o@fouar, ‘remember,’ 682 


dk 


Tavaipns, 602 

TapBety with acc., 296f. 

TaupoKTovel, 760 

Tavpos, of a river, 11 

Tatra, instead of ra’rny, as antecedent 
to 7, 1233 ff. 

Tar’ ody, 550 

ravré and ravrév, 425 

re after uév, 1012 

» followed by 6é, 143, 285 f., 333 f., 
rea panie 

», followed by 7, 445 f. 

TeKkVovcca, 308 

réxtov, 768 

Te\ev, when intrans., 824 f. 

Tees Oat, fut. with pass. sense, 1171 


‘ 


TeeuT}...UTTATN, 1256 

Tépas, I1Z31 

teTpdopos, 507 f. 

THravy7s, 524 f. 

THe (instead of 76d) duapriay véues, 483 

Thode= eo, 305. Cp. 1013 

rt, used adverbially, 586 

rl dyul; a more vivid form of ri $4; 
865 

ris enclitic, before its substantive, 898 

with second of two clauses, where it 

affects both, 3 

,, to avoid using name, 35 

5, followed by 86e, 184 

tls dvOpdrwv ; 744 f. 

tis mwédev ; 421 

7d dé, referring to previously expressed 
verb and subject, 1172 

TO M7}, 9O 

TO wh od, 622 

Tol, 190 

roavrnvy, giving the ground for a state- 


”» 


ment, 46 
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rovdode retrospective, 144 

Totot=Tlot, 984 

TOAMNoOY, 404 

Togovroy, referring to what follows, and 
associated with rocévde, 569 f. 

Tocovros, ‘so potent,’ 1140 

TpoTata, 751 

TugNds, unseen, I104 

T@de=euol, 1013. Cp. 305 


NG 


UBprs, a deed of violence, 888 
drayKdduopa, 539 f. 

vmexdpapetv, 164 ff. 

rep ns= 7s evexa, or dv Wv, 707 fF. 
brepBahwmeba, 584 

brepredrs, 36 

vrepxAlovres, 281 

jo with gen. in local sense, 1035 f. 
bi6 with dat., 356 f. 

bm’ ayvolas, 419. See also Appendix 
bd xAalyns pias, 5309 f. 

Uorepov, To, 80, and Appendix 

ip’ nrap kat ppévas, 929 ff. 

vpavres, 1052 


® 


dalyvwr, 239 f. 

gpavels, 432f. 

pavder, 742 f. 

pacua Tavpou, periphrasis, 507 f. 

pdopua...Udpas, periphrasis, 836 f., where 
see also Appendix 

par, 693 f. 

pépew as= ‘suggest,’ 123 

péperOat, 462 

pbicw and épOica, quantity of, 709, 1042 f. 

PpOdbynows, 1212 

girvw, and the phrase 6 gitioas marip, 
311 

poBet mpos Toro, 1211 

potrds, poiray, O80 

pova )( poval, 557 f. 

ppagw, 928, 1122, 1241 

gvos, ‘birth,’ 379 

puTwp, 1032 


x 


xalpew, constructions with, 11 18 f. 
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xarvBos LOoKdANnTOv 
See also Appendix 

Xapaccorrav, 1166 ff. 

XElporrotety, 8Or 

xetporéxyns laroplas, 1000 f. 

xelpotcAar, 279, 1057 

XEtoOat, 853 ff. 

xepav, valour, 1102, cp. 488 

xAatvys trd was, 539 f. 

XAwpds, said of tears, 847 f.: of blood, 
1055 

Xorbw, 1035 f. 

Xphua, TO, 1136 

XpvoaddKaros, 633 ff. 

xwpetv els, él, or pds Twa, 303 f. 

xwpls Znvds, 1002 


1260 f. 


oTbmuov, 


wv 
WevoOjcoua, followed by gen., 712 
Yi 678 

Q 


@ Zed, at the end of a sentence, 995 
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@ mémot, 853 ff. 

@ réxvov, © mat, affectionate form of ad- 
dress, 61 

5e= depo, 402 

@xripa, 464 

@Nekduav, 1013 

@\d\uTO= eT7HKeTO, 651 f. 

appavcuévos Blov, g41 f. 

ws, prefixed to the partic. after an im- 
perative verb of thinking or knowing, 
289 ; 

ws=els, 365 f. 

ws denoting intention (as én’ €&65w), 532. 
Cp. 1182, ws mpéds re; 

®s=WaTe, 590 

ws, passages where ws should be corrected 
to ws, 714f. 

ws with fut. partic:, 1232, 1262 f. 

ws oukas (instead of ws dovxev), 1241 

ws vers Exew, 1234 

@s 67, 889, 1192 

Wore uu, Wore ov, how used, 576 f. 


Tl. MATTERS. 


A 

acc., cognate, 49 ff., 79, 325, 562f., 620, 
1062, 1227 
» after Opwoxw, 58 
», im apposition, 74, 97 f. 
1, With pass. partic., 157 f. 
», Of respect, 339, g14f., 942 
», double, 559 ff., 1206 

Achelous, the river, 9, 11, 14, 507f., 517, 
518. See also Appendix, pp. 185, 186 

adj., proleptic use of, 106, 240, 276 
», verbal, of two terminations, 161 ff. 
,, used adverbially, 1, 338, 846, 857, 
1253 

compounded with noun of like sense 
asthesubst. (zroAv@UTous...cpayas), 
756 

properly only masc. or fem. used in 
oblique cases with neuter nouns, 
929 ff. 

altars, various, of domestic gods, go4 ff. 

Amphictyonic council, 638 ff. 

amplification, poetical, 29 n. 

antecedent, ellipse of, 1161 

attracted into relative clause, 
1060 f. 

attracted into the case of the 
relat. pron., 151 f. 

aor., as=perf., 126 ff. 

used for pres., 498 ff. 

infin. combined with pres. infin., 
52f., 988 f. 

Apollo, 207 ff., 213 ff, 

Apollodorus on Heracles, pp. 3) 4 

apples, golden, from the garden of the 
gods, 1098 ff. 


” 


vy 


? 


” 


” 


” 


” 


Archilochus on Heracles, pp. xviii, xx 

Arnold, Matthew, quoted, 783 

Artemis, 207 ff., 213 ff., 633 ff. 

article, place of, 92 f., 383 f., 742, 761, 
1048 

», used as relative pron. in dialogue 

without metrical necessity, 47 

asyndeton, instances of, 555, 750, 900 

Athena, 1031 

augment, prodelision of, 559 ff. 

augment omitted (Bpuxaro), 904 


Bear, the Great, 129 f. 
Bias, maxim ascribed to, 1 


c 


caesura, absence of, 27, 1146, 1190 

Calydon, 7 

Cenaeum, 237 f., 333 f-, 753, 780, 788, 
804 

Centaurs, 557 f., 559 ff., 564 f., 714 f., 
1095 f. 

Cerberus, 10098 ff. 

Ceyx, king of Trachis, 40 

Cheiron, 714f., 1095 f. 

chiasmus, 94 f. 

Chorus, composed of maids of Trachis, 
940. 

Cicero, his version of Zvachiniae 1046— 
1102. See 1046, 1055, 1058f., 1067 f., 
1o7of. 

clause, third repeating sense of first, 432 f. 

concubinage among the Greeks, 447 f. 

continents, the two, roof. 

council, Amphictyonic, 638 ff. 
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dance-song, 205—224 
dative, causal, 110, 240, 755, 845, 1127 
»  locative, 112 
» of attendant circumstance, 147 
3) Of interest, 205 
» of the occasion, 267 ff. 
» after elcéBy, 298 
* bold, 434 f. 
» after néugdoua, 470f. 
» after voceiv, 543 f. 
», local after éml, 356, 1100 
» after Badrew, 916 
5, after drepBarwueda, 584 ff. 
», of manner, s96f. 
», depending on the verbal notion, 
668 
» Of respect, 669 f., 1229 
bf pe ethics 850, 0233 
» after kdroxov, 978 
Deianeira, associated with Heracles in 
legend, pp. xix, xx 
% character of in the 7rachiniae, 
PP. XXXI—Xxxv 
deities, avenging, 808 f, 
diction, Sophoclean, pp. xlv—xlix 
Dioné, cult of associated with that of 
Zeus, 1166 ff. 
Dionysus, 217, 218 ff. 
Dodona, oracle at, 9, 44f., 171f., 1164, 
1166 ff., where see Appendix 
domestics, kindly relations with, 907 ff. 
Doric forms, 173 f., 213 ff. 
dowry, usages as to, 161 ff. 
dragon, slain by Heracles, 1098 ff. 
dust, a symbol of violent effort, 509 f. 


education a permanent influence, 144 ff. 

Euboea, 237 f., 788 

Euripides, his Mad Heracles, pp. xxii, 
xxiii 

% limit to his influence on 

Sophocles, pp. xlix, 1 

Eurystheus mentioned, 1049 

Evenus, the river, 559 ff. 


extra metrum, words placed, 425 


INDICES. 


F 


flute, use of in religious enthusiasm, 217: 
in wild or mournful music, 641 ff. 

fut. indic. after o% jj, in prohibition, 
978, 1183 

with dws, after verbs of asking 
or commanding, instead of 
infin., 604 f. 


” ” 


G 


genitive, after AwByrdv, 537f. 
arapBys, 23 
AY 3» GOcxrov, 685 f. 
», Objective, 41 f. 
. at beginning of clause, 56 f. 
* epexegetic, 56f. 
¥ causal, 122, 267 ff., 287 f., 339, 
807 ff. 
An of connection, 169 f. 
*; after adj. felt as a subst., 347f. 
as partitive, 548 
»» dependent on prep. in duglOper- 
Tov, 572 f. 
¥5 double, 644, 1266 f. 
9 after rt, 668 
<8 after rls, 744 f. 
a after dNapum7s, 691 
= after YevoOjoouat, 712 
» defining, 716 ff. 
< of partic. with omission of pers. 
pron., 803 
+ after doxvos, 841 
» inline 927f. 
” after éxd.dax els, 934 
5 Of price, 994 
», Of position after él, 1275 
Gigantomachia at Olympia, ros f. 
gods, various altars of domestic, go4 ff. 
greetings, Greek sensitiveness to the 
manner of, 230 f., to behaviour of 
neighbours, as showing their opinions 
of their good or bad fortune, 230f. 


” ” 


H 
Hades, called ‘sweet,’ 1039 f. 
Hera, 1048 
Fleracleia of Panyasis, p. xvii 
s of Peisander, pp. xvi, xvii 
Heracles, Apollodorus on, pp. 3, 4 


LL AMALTIERS: 


Heracles, why called the son of Cadmus, 

116, cp. 310, 1151 ff. 

¥ sold to Omphalé, 252 

» represented as inebriated on a 
vase, 267 ff. 

», legendary loves of, 460 

Bs archer type of, 511 f. 

As styled IIpéuaxos at Thebes, 
856 ff. 

A his deeds on the sea, ror? ff. 

+ his various exploits, 1047,1058f., 
1089—I102 

55 his funeral pyre, 1195 ff. 

» Argive legends about, pp. x 


—xii 

ne Beeotian legends about, pp. xii 
—xiv 

“ Thessalian legends about, p. xiv 

is in the Homeric poems, pp. xv, 
xvi 


- Archilochus on, pp. xviii, xx 
3,  Stesichorus on, pp. xviii, xix 
99 Pindar on, p. xix 
a in Comedy and Satyr-drama, 
pp. Xx, xxi 
», in Euripides, pp. xxii, xxiii 
character of in the 7rachiniae, 
Ppp. XXXV—xxxix 
Hermes, the patron of «7jpuxes, 620 ff. 
hiatus, instance of, 1203 
homicide, purgation for, 258 
hydra, the Lernaean, 574, 1094 
Hyllus and Jolé, 1216—1251 
» character of in the Zvachiniae, 
p. Xxxix 


ictus, case of, 1078 

imperfect, in commands, 759 

vivid force of, 76 and Ap- 
pendix, 234 

used in ref. to failure, 359 

a = ‘proceeded to,’ 762 

indic. and optat. combined, 143, 582 ff. 

infin. expressing result, without Wore, 
997 ff. 

pres. combined with aor. infin., 52 f., 
988 f. 


” 


” 


” 
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infin. without art., as nomin. to verb, 
132 ff. 
», With art., placed at beginning of 
sentence, 545 
»» With art., and representing an ob- 
lique case, yet with its subject in 
the nom., 616f. 
Iolé, supposed symbolism in, 380 f., 
p- xli 
‘5, and Hyllus, 1216—1251 
islets, rocky, called Lichades, 780 
ivy sacred to Dionysus, 218 ff. 


L 


Lerna, the hydra of, 574, 1094 

Lichades, the rocky islets so called, 780 

litotes, 314 f. 

Locris, 788 

Love, power of, 441f., 443 

lyre, peculiarly associated with joyful wor- 
ship, 641 ff. 


Malis, and the Malian Gulf, 188, 194, 
253 f., 237 f. 

masc. gender used in a general statement, 
though referring to a woman, 151 

masc. plur. used by a woman with ref. to 
herself, 492 

metrical analysis of play, pp. lyv—lxviii 

middle, use of, 558, 572 f. 


N 


names omitted, 35 

Nemea, 1092 

Nessus, meaning of, 557 f. 
nightingale, note of, 962 f. 
nom. for voc., 986, 1041, 1143 


° 


Oechalia, 237 f., 365 f., 478 
“9 ‘Capture of,’ epic so called, p. 
XViil 
Oeneus, 7 
Oeniadae, 509 
Oeta, uplands of, sacred to Zeus, 200, 
4360 f., 1191 
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Omphale, Heracles sold to, 252 
optative, deferential, 56 f., and Appendix 
», abstract generality of, 93 
7 potential, 112, 631 
i in combination with indic., 143, 
582 ff. 
» ellipse of, 462 f. 
» With dy, a courteous form, 624 
» after amply, because of preceding 
opt., 657 
55 of indefinite frequency, 906 
4) in relative clause, due to optat. 
of wish in principal clause, 
953 ff. 
oracle, the, at Dodona, 9, 44 f., 171 f., 
1164, 1166 ff., where see Appendix 
oracles in the Zrachiniae, pp. xli, xlii 
order of words, unusual, 1 
Ortygia, 213 ff. 


Pallas, 1031 

parataxis, 468 ff. 

partic. in reply, 193 
», expressing leading idea, 592 
» in gen., with omission of pers. 

pron., 803 

pause after second foot, and absence of 
caesura, 27, 1146, 1190 

Peleiades, priestesses called, 1166 ff. 

perfect of instant result, 698 

periphrasis, instances of, 38, 
527 f., 574, 836 f., 964 

person, third, used by a speaker with ref. 
to himself, 431 

philtre, the fatal, 494, 555—581, 582f., 
687 


Pindar on Heracles, p. xix 


507 f., 


Pindaricum schema, 520 
Pleuron, 7, 559 ff. 
plur. neut. instead of sing., 64, 126 ff., 
409, 947 ff., 1116 
plur., poetical, instead of sing., 494, 571, 
574, 628, 668, gor, 920, 1276 
plur., rst pers., combined with rst pers. 
sing., 632 
»» Mase. used by a woman in ref. to 
herself, 492 
Poseidon, 502 


INDICES. 


predicate, 620 ff. 

preposition, same repeated, 695 ff. 

pres. and aor. infin. combined, 52 f., 
988 f. 

pres., historic, between two aorists, 267 ff. 

as a secondary tense, 267 ff. 

combined with past tense, 
gor f. 

expressing tension of mind, 
748 

representing an imperfect, 
760 
», imperat. )( aor. imperat., 470 

prisoners of war, sometimes made lepé- 
OovAot, 245 

proleptic use of adj., 106, 276, 573, 1018, 
1021 

pron. relat. referring back, 358, 997 

proverbial phrases, 1—3, 473, 5006 f.,, 


539 f., 734 
pyre, the, of Heracles, 1191, 1195 ff. 


Q 
quasi-caesura, 493 
quasi-proleptic use of aor. partic., 1025 
questions repeated, though already an- 
swered, 184, 877 


29 39 


R 


Racine quoted, 137 ff. 
repetitions of words, 88, 807 ff. 
robe, incident of the, pp. x1, xli 


schema Pindaricum, 520 
Selli, the, 1166 f. 
Seneca, his Hercules Oetaews, pp. xlili, 
xliv 
solar imagery, supposed, p. xli 
Solon, saying of, 1 
Sophocles, diction of, and successive 
styles, pp. xlv—xlix 
Stesichorus on Heracles, pp. xviii, xix 
styles, various Sophoclean, pp. xlv—xlix 
subject, change of, 362 ff. 
subjunct., prohibitive, rare in the first 
person, 8or f. 
- delib. combined with fut. in- 


dic., 973 


ll, MATIERS. 


superlative, followed by ei tus, 8 

synizesis, instances of, 85, 181 ff. 

synonym used, instead of repeating the 
same word, 202 ff. 


T 

Thebes, birthplace of Heracles, 116, 510, 
1151 ff., 1154 

Thermopylae, 633 ff. 

time, unity of, neglected in play, pp. xlii, 
xliii 

Tiryns, 270 f., 1151 ff. 

tmesis, instances of, 129, 925 

Trachiniae, different views as to merit of, 


pp: ix, x 
oa date of, p. xxili 
a analysis of, pp. xxvi—xxxi 
nt minor characters in, pp. 
XxXxix, xl 
af oracles in, pp. xli, xlii 
a dramatic structure of, p. xlii 
as unity of time neglected in, 


pp. xlii, xliii 
a the fable of in Art, pp. xliv, 


xlv 

7 manuscripts and editions of, 
pp. li—liv 

Ag metrical analysis of, pp. lv 
—Ixviii 


Trachis, 39, 40, 188, 194, 365 f. 
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tribrach, in more than one word, 4 


U 
unity of time neglected, pp. xlii, xliii 


Vv 


verb in first person, with acc. of pron. of 
first person and participle, 706 

verb, principal, attracted into relative 
clause, 1238 

verb, simple, followed by compound, 
336 f., 449 f 

verb, singular with plural subject, schema 
Pindaricum , 520 

verbs, desiderative, 1232 

Voltaire, remark of, 1259 ff. 


w 


water, power of self-transformation in 
deities of, 10 
words, same repeated, 964, 967, 1114; 
III5 
>, unusual order of, 1 
wrestling, tricks in, 520 


Zeus and Oeta, 200, 1191 
», cult of associated with that of Dioné, 
1166 ff. 
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